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Published by The Sprague Publishing Com Detroit. Mich. 


This New Sport Model Combines 


Smartness With Economy 


The youth and beauty of the land 
are adopting this new Overland 
as their very own. 


Here at last is a car which for all 
its smartness of design is reason- 
ably priced and inexpensively 
operated. 


The two comfortable front seats 
are both adjustable forward or 
back to suit the reach of father 
or son, mother or daughter. 


There is also a roomy, comfortable 
rear seat—so, four large people 
may ride sociably and in real 
comfort. 


The Country Club is notable for 
its easy riding qualities. 


Catalogue on request. 


It has long 42-inch cantilever rear 
springs which ease it over rough 
roads so smoothly that you 
might well imagine you-were in 
a much heavier, bigger car. 


The body is rich grey in color and | 


the trim is black enamel relieved 
by an occasional flash of bright 
nickel. 


Red wire wheels with one extra are 
regular equipment and give just 
the right dash of brilliant color. 


It is an easy car.to drive and handle, 
and good, big brakes make it safe. 


The Country Club is in great de- 
mand so it is advisable to see the 
Overland dealer at once if you 
want an early delivery. 


Please address Dept. 891 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Automobiles 


**Made in U.S.A.” 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 

they expire and if you find a remit- 
y tance blank in your copy of the mag- 
azine, it indicates that your subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will 
please be prompt in sending in renewa 
remittance so that the mext copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you have changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed. 

f you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of the 
March issue, Mail to Detroit office. 


Friendly Talks With The 


Woodcraft f 


WE ARE a mighty hunter and woodsman. This 
’ is a fact, and we can almost prove it, but our 
reputation in our own home town has been ruined 
by an envious person with a wagging tongue. We 
should like to test the hardness of a brick on that 
man’s skull, but politeness forbids. And we are al- 
ways polite. Here’s how it was: A while ago we 
were hunting for deer. Now anybody knows a deer 
bears only the faintest resemblance to a pig. They 
have both the same number of legs. Anyhow this 
detestable person came home and related to the 
public that he met us in the woods following tracks 
in the snow. He claims to have asked us where we 
were going, to which we replied we were tracking a 
herd of deer. He asserts he then rolled in the snow 
with horrid glee and informed us we were not fol- 
lowing deer at all, but a flock, or bevy, or herd, or 
brace, or whatever the term may be, of pigs. We 
wish, thus publicly, to assert that the man spoke the 
thing that was not; that he has a crude, untamed 
imagination, and that we could in no circumstances 
mistake a pig’s track for a deer’s. A rabbit’s we 
might. Oh, yes, we might go wrong on a rabbit, 
but never on a pig. We know as well as anybody 
that a deer has five toes and long toenails like a cat, 
and nothing with a hoof could fool us like that. 
You believe us don’t you? 


Go Slow 


EFORE you take offense at a friend, be sure 

you have reason to be offended. If it seems 
as if your friend has slighted you, be sure you have 
done nothing to make him act that way. Friends, 
or even acquaintances do not generally start out with 
the deliberate intention of causing a quarrel. Re- 
member that. Give your friend the benefit of the 
doubt, for a friend kept is better than money in the 
bank. Be economical with your friends. Don’t waste 
them. 


Crawfish 


HE DICTIONARY says a crawfish is a small, 

fresh-water, lobster-like crustacean. It forgets 
to say it is a critter that is always getting into some- 
thing it has tg back out of, and it neglects to add 
that crawfish is a verb, and an expzessive verb. To 
crawfish is to back dowu from a statement you’ve 
made and can’t back up; or to back out of a position 
you've got yourself into by bluff or blunder. It is 
humiliating to crawfish. We just call it to your at- 
tention so you'll look out for it. 
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The March Issue. 


BuPpy JONES is the Captain of The Fairview High 

School nine and he has a big task before him. Fair- 
view is in the new county league, where every game 
counts in the percentages, and he has but one pitcher. 
Fairview is a little school, without a gymnasium or a 
coach. What would you do to turn out a winner if you 
were in Buddy’s place? The story of what Buddy does 
do is, we believe, the best school-athletic story William 
Heyliger has written. He callsit “The County Pennant,” 
and it begins in the March issue of THE AMERICAN 
BOY. The boys who read ‘‘ Captain Fair-and-Square,”’ 
which appeared in this magazine last year know that they 
want to read this new story of Buddy and of Fairview. 
If you are a new reader take their word for it and do not 
miss the March issue. 

“Dory Mates,’’ is another of the thrilling adventure 
stories by T. S. Stribling, and is the tale of a boy, a man, 
and a polar bear marooned on an iceberg. Private 
Perkins has been captured by the Mexicans and Rookie 
May’s effort to rescue him, using a big army motor 
truck, is the best of the Rookie May stories which Charles 
Tenney Jackson has written for you. Theophilus Jones, 
the amateur detective, has another mystery to solve, and 
Haynsworth Baldrey will tell you of it in a new Thoph 
Jones story in March. ‘‘Kenzel’s Battle’’ is a vivid 
railroad story by Charles Boardman Hawes. “ Jim 
Brodick’s Big Medicine,’’ a thrilling tale of Indian adven- 
ture in the Old West by Hugh Pendexter, will also 
appear. 

John J. Carty, Chief Engineer of The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and the man who made 
possible the wireless telephone and _ transcontinental 
telephony has a message for you on the opportunities in 
engineering, in which he tells you of his own boyhood 
beginnings and how he worked his way to his present 
place in the forefront of American engineers. Dan Beard 
ell you of “‘Packs, Packing and Pokes,’’ and Judson 
Mell tell of another “‘Boy Who Used His Brain.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Edgar A. Guest 


When first George Washington began 
To bear the burdens of a man, 

He didn’t know that he possessed 

A mind more brilliant than the rest; 
He had no more idea than you 

Of iust how much his hands could do. 
He could not look ahead and see 

The hero he was going to be. 

When problems came he buckled in 
And always did his best to win. 


There might have been a thousand men 
Who knew as much as George back then, 
A thousand men with strength as great, 
And wise enough to rule the state; 

But they were timid and afraid, 

And failure’s chances gravely weighed. 
They would have gladly led the fight 
With certain victory in sight, 

But grim disaster loomed up large 

And so they never led a charge. 


To-day is just the same as then; 
The world still cries aloud for men; 
Not men of brilliance alone, 

Or men that merely muscle own, 
But men like Washington to fight 
For principles of truth and right, 
Who seek success, but do not quail 
Because they may be doomed fo fail, 
Nor ask, before they buckle in 

To know that they are sure to win. 


The men whose names shall never die 
Are always bold enough to try. 
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The Habit of Contradiction 


WE KNOW a man who has let this habit grow 
on him until he hardly has time for anything 
else. It makes him very disagreeable, indeed, and 
strangers who meet him look at him as if they would 
like to take a barrel stave and apply it where it’ 
would cause him most annoyance. Really, he is a 
very decent sort, only his contradictor is not only 
self-cocking but automatic firing. You can’t make a 
statement in his presence that he doesn’t leap on 
like a cat on a mouse. If you mentioned that it 
was possible to cook potatoes by boiling them, he 
would rear up on his heels and glare at you and 
snap, “No sich thing. Who ever heard of boilin’ 
potaters? You fry ‘em. If you was to boil ’em, 
you'd spoil ’em.” And then he’d stick to it and 
argue till he got all excited and ready to fight over 
it. It is a habit which has cost him money, friends 
and happiness. Some of you fellows may be in the 
way of catching it. We know boys who contradict 
once in a while. That’s what this man used to do. 
A little at first, then more and more, until now he 
has had practically to give up his other interests to 
look after the contradicting business. Keep out of 
his class. 


Reliability 


E CAN’T all be business geniuses, but we can 

all be reliable. When you take inventory see 
that reliability is one of your assets, because busi- 
nessmen will put a high commercial value on it when 
you come to look for a job. If you say you will 
be at a place at three o’clock, be there at three. It 
doesn’t matter if the engagement is only with your 
dog. If you say you will mow the lawn this after- 
noon, mow it this afternoon. Get a reputation for 
doing exactly what you say you will do the very 
minute you have said you'll do it—and then watch 
the dividends it will earn, 


Accommodating 


A WILLINGNESS to accommodate is a bully 
thing to have. It makes folks like you—and 
that’s a good thing, but bétter than that, it’s a source 
of real pleasure to yourself. There aren’t many 
things that are more fun than putting yourself out 
to do something for somebody you like. 
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Price of The American Boy 


T is published once a month and the sub- 

scription price is $1.50 a year; or two 

years for $2.50; or three years for 
$3.50; or five years for $5.25. Postage free 
in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 
For Canadian subscriptions add 25 cents a 
year, and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year. 

Subscribers should use postal or express 
money orders or bank checks in ieagetivons 
All rural free delivery carriers can supply 
postal money orders, 

Send all subscription orders to our office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only, 
tions should be sent to Detroit.) 


New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Editor 


Subscrip- 


War 


S the great war goes on we come more and 

more to realize what a frightful thing war is. 
We realize it is something we never want our coun- 
try to mix up with. We don’t want our young men 
killed and mutilated by millions; we don’t want our 
towns and cities burned, nor do we want to burn 
other folks’ cities. We want to be left alone to 
mind our own business. In this war England is’ the 
country that suffers least. She has not been in- 
vaded. And why? Because her navy was prepared. 
It was so big and powerful that it protected her 
coasts while she was getting ready an army. It is 
a lesson to us. Let us have a navy that is great 
enough to keep off an invasion from overseas—and 
an army large enough to make the thought of trying 
the job a bit discouraging. That is the surest, safest 
way of keeping out of the war we dread. 


We Don’t Believe It 


NCE 4 friend warned us we were working too 

hard. Now don’t laugh. It wouldn’t be soci- 
able if you did. He said a man had only so much 
work in him, and if he took it out in a hustle he 
wouldn’t have any left. It sort of frightened us, so 
we tried loafing and taking things easy. It was a 
flat failure. We found we didn’t get fun out of 
either loafing or working. We couldn’t work worth 
a cent. So we went back to the old plan. Our 
notion is that every man works in his own way, some 
slowly, some in a rush. Don’t let anybody interfere 
with the way of working that you find suits you 
best—and don’t be afraid of running dry. Our 
notion is that a man who wants to work will always 
find a supply of it ready no matter how much he 
has done before. 


A Bad Time of Day 


E believe nine-tenths of the trouble in the warld 

starts before breakfast. Folks get out of bed 
with their heads feeling as if they were stuffed with 
sandpaper, and with their whole bodies oppressed 
by a feeling they’ve had too much, or not enough 
sleep. They’re not cross or savage then. They’re 
just fidgety and nervous. It takes a couple of hours 
for it to wear off. But while it’s there, the victim 
is as pleasant as a snapping turtle. The remedy is 
plenty of exercise, and less improper food at un- 
hallowed times. So exercise and decent habits of 
eating will remove nine-tenths of the trouble from 


the world. A word to the wise—shouldn’t be neces- 
sary. 
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Any Mather Is 
Billiard Weather 


This Brunswick “Quick Demountable” Billiard To 
can be set on your dining or library table in a jify 
and put away when not in use. 


Celebiated “Baby Grand” Brunswick with inter- 


changeable cushions. 


This table brings all 33 


rollicking Carom and Pocket Billiard Games. 


And Any Home Has Room For a Brunswick Table 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating sport, 
and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table is the family 
playground. When school lets out what fun to bring home 
friends and play these merry games till suppertime. 

A real man’s game for a real man’s table that you 
ean play with dad and hold your own. 


This manly love of skillful achievement is built right 


into these scientific Brunswicks. 


They are packed full of 


health, they are wrapped with tense moments, and they’re 
brimming over with luck and laughter. 


Used By Experts 


Don’t think that Brunswick Home 
Tables are toys—they are not. Many 
professionals use them constantly. 
Accurate angles, fast ever-level beds 
and quick-acting Monarch cushions 
give them expert playing qualities. 

In design and cabinet work these 
tables are superb. Fine oak and hand- 
somely figured mahogany, richly inlaid 
and built to last a lifetime. All repro- 
duced in actual colors in our de luxe 
catalog. Write for free copy today. 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Our plan lets you test any Brunswick 
30 days at home and pay while you 
lay, if you keep the re Prices are 
ow because we are selling to thousands. 


We give a High Class Playing Outfit 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Dept. 44-J, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OME BILLIARD TABLES 


Free—Balls, Cues, Tips, Chalk, Expert 
Book of 33 games, ete. 

Our handsome catalog tells all—don’t 
fail to send for a copy at once. It’s free. 


Mail This Coupon for 
Billiard Book FREE! 


Learn how our “Quick Demount- 
ables” can be set up anywhere and put 
in a closet when not in use. 

See the “Grand” and celebrated 
“Baby Grand” for homes with spare 
room, attic, basement or private bil- 
liard room, 

Full -information, color-pictures and 
letters from owners contained in our 
latest catalog—“Billiards—The Home 
Magnet.” Thousands of requests are 
coming for it. The coupon brings a 
copy free by return mail—send today. 


™ The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
| Dept. 44-J, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Without any obligation I would like to re- 
ceive a free copy of your color-catalog— 


Billiards —The Home Magnet” 
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BANKING WITH UNCLE SAM 


VAST treasure totaling 
$112,000,000, has been 
intrusted to the care of 


the period of six years thee Postmaster General of the United 


savings belong to 670,000. de- 
positors, which include many 
boys and girls, who transacted their business at 
7687 post offices. Thirteen. offices—New: York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston; Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Portland; Philadelphia, Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland, Butte and St. Louis—now have 
more than a million dollars each on deposit, and 
together hold nearly half of all the deposits. 
ut that is not.all. It is estimated that per- 
haps.as much as $500,000,000 remain hidden this 
very day from active circulation and trade chan- 
nels, This wealth is held*by individuals all over 
thé country. It is money that willnot find its 
way into the banks because for’some reason 
those who have it are afraid of banks. It may 
be made up of a few dollars, all in pennies and 
nickels and dimes, which some little boy or girl 
has saved up in a toy bank—children who may 
not be aware that Uncle Sam will accept it and 
hold it gladly for them, and will receive addi- 
tions in multiples of ten cents. Or again, it 
may be made up of thousands of dollars, owned 
by some person who does not know how really 
good our banks are, and at the same time is 
not fully acquainted with the way money is 
saved at the post office. 

The greater part, if not all, of this segregated 
treasure ought to be in circulation to serve the 
purposes of liquid currency. The deplorable 
echo.of this elimination of currency in astound- 
ing proportions is found in the redemption divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department. There paper 
money damaged by fire, mutilated by explosions, 
chewed to a pulp by rats, rotted by water and 
dust, molded by dampness is sent in for exam- 
ination. Very often this money is not in a 
redemptive condition and the government can- 
not replace it. It is lost forever. 

This proves that stockings, mattress corners, 
hollow spaces behind a loose stone of the fire- 
place, empty tin cans at the foot of a marked 
tree, the loose lining of a dilapidated trunk, an 
old boot, old books, are not the places to put 
money. There are places which may not attract 
alien glance with evil intent, but time, the elements, 
and other causes may destroy it. 

Only recently an old woman sent in to the Treasury 
Department the charred remains of what were once 
good United States notes aggregating a sum running 
into the hundreds. The roll had been hidden under 
the ashes in a parlor stove after it went into disuse for 
the summer season. A chilly day, unexpected callers— 
and the fire did the rest. They remembered the money 
when it was too late. This is one of hundreds of in- 
stances happening every year. 

What does all this show? 

It shows that although it is not very generally known, 
there are very many thrifty individuals in the United 
States. There must be, or the savings banks and the 
postal savings system would not hold so much money. 
And there is the hidden money. 

It is the purpose, therefore, of the postal savings 
system to bring to light as much of this hidden money 
as possible. The postal savings system does not take 
the place of savings banks, of which there are many 
good ones in your neighborhood. It is a convenience 
for. those who do not care to patronize private or 
national banks. Our foreign-born population has been 
accustomed to patronize postal banks abroad and it has 
felt that there should be the same system here. So it 
was inaugurated. It may interest you to know that 
the average amount of a foreign-born depositor’s ac- 
count is nearly twice that of an American-born. The 
Russians far outstrip other foreign-born in postal sav- 
ings deposits, with about $23,000,000 to their credit. 
The Italians are next, with about $16,000,000. Natives 
of Great Britain and her colonies rank third, then fol- 
low the Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, Swedes, and 
Greeks. A score of other nationalities 
quarter of the globe own $8,000,000.. The foreign-born 
comprise 59 per cent of the individual depositors, the 
American born 41 per cent. 

These figures, with their large totals, emphasize 
again the popularity of the system with our new citizens 
from abroad. 


Money Goes To Banks 


HE SERVICE thrives most in manufacturing and 

mining centers. Post offices in Greater New York 
hold over a fourth of all postal savings deposits in the 
United States. These deposits, as well as all others, 
are put into the banks by the government, after the 
government has taken them over from each depositor. 
These deposits are made up chiefly of the savings of 
people who work for a daily wage. While every con- 
ceivable occupation is represented, the day-labor class 
far outnumbers all others and owns a vast majority 
of the savings. A large percentage will patronize no 
savings institution that does not have the government 
directly back of it. 

Not only grown-ups make use of Uncle Sam’s ser- 
vices as banker. There are many young people of both 
sexes, Most of them save part of their earnings, others 
save part of what is given them. There are some who 
have two accounts; one at a private savings bank and 
at the post office, just like many business men who 
te their accounts among several banks. 
to impossible to determine just how much 
merica has saved up at the post office, 
e sum. An account may be opened 
old or over, in his or her own 
s been adopted for opening 
wthat intending depositors 
ly designated postal 
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savings bank will swell up the ever-increasing total of 
deposits. 

The intending depositor will apply to his local post- 
master, who will see that necessary identification data 
is prepared and forwarded to a near-by post office auth- 
orized to accept deposits. The intending depositor will 
then be given permission to forward his first and sub- 
sequent deposits by money order or registered mail 
direct to the postmaster at the banking point, for which 
receipts or certificates will be issued. All or any part 
of the postal savings may be withdrawn by mail or on 
demand, together with any interest that may be due. 

Persons residing in the outlying districts and in 
mountainous regions had some difficulty, until a short 
time ago, to get Uncle Sam to accept their money on 
deposit. There was no plan by which this could be 
done, unless the money was presented at a designated 
postal savings bank. But the Post Office Department 
was so impressed by appeals from all over the country 
to open accounts by mail that the task was taken up 
of working out a feasible and safe method for meeting 
the demand. 


U.S. Bonds For Boys 


THESE well-meaning folks evidently require to be 
educated in the postal savings bond system. By 
taking advantage of it they can save their money, be 
government bond holders, and always have up to $1000 
on deposit. 

I suppose every boy, or nearly every boy, has heard 
of the phrase “good as a government bond.” Govern- 
ment bonds have always been safe investments. Do 
you know that you can be, through the postal savings 
system, a government bond holder with only $20? 

Under the law a depositor may exchange his deposits 
in amounts of $20 and multiples thereof for United 
States registered or coupon bonds, bearing interest at 
the rate of two and one-half per cent, and postal sav- 
ings deposits that have been exchanged for bonds are 
not counted as part of the maximum allowed one de- 
positor. 

For instance, any boy who has saved $21 may ex- 
ot 
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change $20 of it for a regis- 
tered or coupon bond. The 
bond is delivered to him, and is 
an interest-bearing certificate. 
It will bring fifty cents interest 
every year. The other dollar 
remains in the active account, 
where it may remain until the maximum sum 
of $1000 has been reached, or until such times 
as multiples of $20 are exchanged for additional 
bonds, or is subject to withdrawal. 

| suppose there are many boys who are “goy- 
ernment bond holders” on this basis. Ten mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds have been issued by the 
government in a few years through the postal 
savings system. 

Every boy in the country should know of the 
postal savings system. It is a part of the gov- 
ernment, a function created especially for the 
benefit of the people. It is not in opposition to 
the banks. Boys who have money in regular 
savings banks should add to their account as 
usual. Postal savings facilities are for those 
who may make use of this system. Ten stamps 
at ten cents each, pasted on a regulation card, 
obtained at any depository post office, enable 
anyone to open an account. The stamps are 
for convenience. Each one bought is a dime 
deposited with Uncle Sam. 

What does Uncle Sam do with this—and with 
the other millions of dimes? 

Since the system was established, savings 
cards and stamps to the value of $862,689.00 
have been sold. This means 8,626,890 dimes. 
This considerable fortune, as well as the tens of 
millions of dollars accepted in larger sums, have 
all been deposited by the department in the 
banks of the country. Any eligible bank which 
desires postal savings deposits must first turn 
over to the Treasurer of the United States 
acceptable collateral to guarantee the payment 
of funds on demand. 

This shows, therefore, that whenever funds 
reach the postal banks, they are at once diverted 
into business channels. As it would not find its 
way to the banks from the original owners, it 
goes into circulation to serve the purposes of 
liquid currency under the trusteeship of the 
United States government. In this manner the 
depositor is satisfied, the private banks are 
satisfied, and business and commerce are satisfied. 


Saving In Clubs 


HE DEPARTMENT has, of course, heard occa- 

sionally of young people’s clubs, societies, and 
schools getting together some sort of savings arrange- 
ment, either for the benefit of the individuals or of the 
group or for some other purpose. The postal savings 
system, like every other service that benefits the people, 
is always subject to development in various ways. 

I have been informed that an educational movement 
has been launched in the public schools of the country, 
so as to afford the pupils an opportunity of learning 
the value of thrift and the importance of conserving 
their cash resources. Pupils of the Detroit public 
schools were the first to be given advantage of this 
opportunity, the board of education of that city having 


States 


approved plans formulated by the associated banks of - 


Detroit. 

The same plan has been under consideration in Balti- 
more, and a member of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation had this to say in reference to the school sav- 
ings system: 

“T ventured to suggest that if it could be shown that 
this system possessed fio educational value, aside from 
the mere saving of money, or that it would add to the 
labors of the teachers or take from the pupils’ time in 
classrooms, the school savings bank system was un- 
worthy of further consideration; but if, on the other 
hand, it could be shown that the school savings system 
possessed a distinct educational value aside from saving 
money, in that it furnished interesting, practical prob- 
lems in arithmetic, besides teaching boys and girls prac- 
tical banking methods and the proper manner of making 
out certain forms in daily use, such as checks, deposit 
slips, etc., and that all this could be done without adding 
one bit to the labor of the teachers or taking any time 
from classroom work, then it was the duty of every 
intelligent. person to give this new system earnest sup- 
port.” 

The foregoing plans are only tentative, and it would 
be difficult to say when they will have been so perfected 
that they can be put into daily operation. Yet it is not 
difficult to imagine the wonderful results that could be 
obtainable say ten years hence if all the school children 
in the United States saved as little as two pennies a 
week each. Two pennies is the average reached be- 
tween those who could afford to save a dime or more 
each week and those who could not afford or would 
not care to save anything at all. 

Let’s see: if 2,000,000 children deposited two cents 
each every week for thirty-eight weeks—the length of 
the scholastic year—it would mean a yearly gross total 
of $1,520,000 in deposits, exclusive of interest. 

And that simple sum in arithmetic may be the basis 
of that old and simple adage of taking care of the 
pennies, whereupon the dollars will take care of them- 
selves. Two pennies is an infinitesimal sum, yet the 
newspaper business of the United States is based 
strictly upon sales of newspapers at one cent a copy; 
the postal business of the nations of the world is gen- 
erally made up of letters mailed with two-cent stamps. 
Both represent to-day untold’ wealth. Try to think of 
the vast system behind the newspaper which you buy 
for your daddy or the letter you mail to your school 
chum. 

Boys and likewise girls cannot learn too soon the 
habit of saving money in a strictly businesslike fashion. 
Tor those who are unable to make use of the usual 
banks there is Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam will take care 
of their little sums. 
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“Say It Again,” Shouted Mr. Sweet To the Bird, “ Maybe I Am Bow- 
Legged, But Jest Lemme Hear You Mention it Again!” 


EN SWEET went to the post office for his 
father. The idea that there would be a letter 
for himself never entered his head, for he had 
never had a letter and knew nobody who might 

send him one. As a matter of fact he didn’t want a 
letter. If he got one he would have to answer it. 

But when Ken opened his father’s box he came in for 
a surprise. Not only was there a letter for him, but 
there was a big letter, a fat letter, one of the most 
important-looking letters he had ever seen. It was 
twice as long as an ordinary letter and several times 
as thick, and outside was printing which said if it were 
not called for in five days it was to be returned to 
the Probate Judge of Pewamo County, Michigan. 

Ken stared at it a moment, then, without waiting to 
open it, he broke into a run for home, 

“Dad,” he yelled as he burst into the house, “lookit 
here. I got a letter. Lookit!” 

His father took it curiously and turned it over and 
over in his hand and Mrs. Sweet came in wiping her 
hands on her apron and stared too. 

“Of all things,” she.said. “Now who'd be writin’ 
Ken as big a letter as that?” 

“Open it, Dad, and let’s see,” Ken said, wriggling 
with curiosity. “Rip her open.” 

His father did so and a bundle of papers fell out. 
Among them was a letter addressed to Mr. Kenneth 
Sweet, Bingsville, Michigan. Mr. Sweet read it aloud. 

“Dear Sir:” it began. “This is to inform you that 
you are the sole beneficiary under the last will and 
testament of your uncle, Jonathan Sweet. According 
to the terms of his will the entire estate has been sent 
forward to you by freight, prepaid. The will also di- 
rected that Mr. Walter Wimple be appointed your 
guardian, which has been done by this court.” The letter 
was signed by the Probate Judge. 

‘“Land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed Mr. Sweet. “Jonathan 
dead, eh? And left his property to Ken. Guess he 
must ’a’ been in a forgivin’ spirit towards the end, Ma. 
Him nor me hain’t never spoke nor wrote since we had 
that rumpus over the yearlin’ calf. Call to mind how 
he declared he’d git even, Ma? And now he leaves his 
roperty to Ken. Somehow ’tain’t like Jonathan.” 

* “Anyhow he’s done it,” said Mrs. Sweet. “Wonder 
what it’s worth? Wouldn’t it be a reg’lar miracle if 
it was enough to set Ken up in business when he’s old 
enough?” 

“None of these here papers says what it is nor how 
much it is. ’Tain’t money, that’s sure, or they wouldn’t 
be sendin’ it by freight.” 

“What was Jonathan’s business?” Mrs. Sweet asked. 

“Near’s I rec’lect it was gittin’ a livin’ without work- 
in’ for it.” 

“How long will it take for it to get here?” Ken 
wanted to know. He was fairly jumping up and down 
with excitement and curiosity. It seemed to,him as if 
his head would fly off if he 
didn’t know right away just 
what his. uncle’s estate consisted 


of. 

“Probably two-three days—if 
this letter was written when the 
stuff was shipped.” 

“Two-three days! I can’t ever 
wait, Dad. ’Tain’t no use. If I 
don’t know before two-three 
days I’ll be dead, that’s what.” 

“{ don’t mind confessin’ I’m 
a mite curious myself,” said Mrs. 
Sweet. 

Mr. Sweet wagged his head: 
“*Tain’t like Jonathan. He was 
a feller to hold a grudge. Says 
he to me when I got the best of 
him over that yearlin’, ‘Pete, I'll 
git square for this if it takes me . 
clean to the crack of doom to 
GOP is ts And now he 
leaves his property to Ken. I 
wouldn’t be more s’prised to go 
out and see the brook a-runnin’ 
up the hill.” 

“What's this here?” asked 
Mrs. Sweet picking up a piece 
of paper that had lain unnoticed y 
on the floor. A 

Mr. Sweet examined it. “Bill 
of Ladin’ it calls itself. Says a 
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carload of—of— Now don’t that beat all! 
The word’s clean smudged up so ’s I can’t 
read it! Anyhow whatever it was got 
shipped day before yesterday.” 

“Then,” said Ken, “it ought to be here 
to-morrow anyhow.” 

“Calc’late it ought,” said Mr. Sweet. 

It was at this precise moment that hur- 
ried steps sounded on the walk and porch 
without, and a sudden, insistent rapping 
assailed the door. Mrs. Sweet answered 
the summons. 

On the piazza stood an individual in 
overalls, soiled, with a red bandanna around 
his neck, and a cap with a patent leather peak and brass 
buttons on his head. It was none other than Mr. 
Schmalz, local freight agent. He was excited. 

“Where iss dot poy—Ken? He should come by the 
station quick. On the track iss a freight car, und the 
freight car iss for him. Also I tell you what, he could 
unload it hisself, already. - Pig iron I have unloaded, 
dynamite I have unloaded, cows and sheep and pigs I 
have unloaded; almost nottings iss there I have not un- 
loaded sometime—but nefer such as dis iss. Dot poy 
Ken he should come quick und unload. Wherefer he 
got it I don’t care—it iss none of my business—but 
unload it I vill not.” 

“What’s the trouble, Schmalz?” asked Mr. Sweet. 

“By mein freight house. iss a freight car, und dot 
freight car iss for dot poy Ken. So-oo. Vell, should 
he want wot iss inside dot car he should take it oudt 
himself—you see. Der railroad tink I .am_ foolish, 
maybe. Woosh! Foolish or not I quit my jobs first 
before I unload dot car.” 

“What’s in it, Mr. Schmalz?” asked Ken, peering 
over his father’s elbow. ‘ 

“Wot iss in it? Huh! You should know. You 
should get all worried to know what it iss, eh? Whose 
car iss it? Yah. Tell me dot. Iss it my car? No, 
it iss your car. ‘Wot iss in it??” He muttered the 
last sentence asa quotation and with great scorn. “If 
already you don’t know wot iss in it you should come 
to see.” And at that he turned and. tramped off the 
porch, nor would he turn his head in answer to ques- 
tions hurled after him by each and every member of 
the family of Sweet. 

Mr. Sweet leaned against the door gazing out into 
the street and tugging at his moustache. He did not 
look happy; he did not look curious; but he did look 
apprehensive. 

“Come on, Dad,” urged Ken. 

“My brother Jonathan—”’ began Mr. Sweet, “he 
hain’t the kind to forgit a grudge. And usually he 
paid ’em: off unexpected. It’s strikin’ in on me that 
I hain’t anxious to go to see that freight car.” 

“Aw, come on, Dad,” urged Ken. “Come on.” 

“Might ’s well git it over,” said Mr. Sweet with 
resignation, and stepped out onto the walk. 

The freight yards were only five minutes walk away, 
but long before Mr. Sweet and Ken reached them they 
became. aware that something out of the common run 
of events was in progress. They heard shouts. They 
saw people hurrying into the depot. They heard bel- 
lows of laughter. 


“Come on, Dad,” said Ken. “Somethin’s goin’ on.” 
‘J 


“Rememberin’ Jonathan as I do,” said Mr. Sweet 
dolefully, “I calc’late you're right.” SS 

In a minute they went through the waiting room and 
walked toward. the freight shed. The platform was 
crowded. .The crowd was centered about a freight car, 
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and it was pleased about something. The laughter was 
incessant. People at the rear stood on tiptoes or tried 
to shove their way in; people in the center held tena- 
ciously their places and showed no disposition to leave. 
Without doubt something interesting was taking place. 

Mr. Schmalz met Ken and his father. 

“Come,” he said ferociously. “I make dese folks git 
oudt, und maybe you will unload your car, eh? Quicker 
as better. I could not do my work mit dat car stood- 
ing by my side, nein.” He lifted his voice. “Say, 
everybody, make oudt of the way. Here is dot owner 
of the contents of dot car. Make a passing way for 
him. .I say it. I, Schmalz, der freight agent.” 

The crowd began to open. Ken and his father en- 
tered, but as they progressed the crowd closed behind 
them as though automatically. Presently they stood 
looking into the open door of the car—and as suddenly 
they sought to draw back. But there was no drawing 
back. The crowd had sealed them in; they were pris- 
oners—and before them, not six feet away, was the 
biggest brown bear Ken ever saw! 

Mr. Sweet looked at the bear, looked at Ken, pulled 
his moustache mournfully, but, nevertheless with sat- 
isfaction—the satisfaction of a man who, though the 
facts seemed to be against him, was proven to be right 
in an opinion. He spoke gravely, in measured tones. 

“T knowed it,” he said. “I knowed Jonathan Sweet 
like a book. He didn’t have no more forgiveness in 
him than a rattlesnake. He’s went and willed you a 


bear.” 
“Bear!” snorted Mr. Schmalz. “Oomph! If bears 
wass all! Maybe you like to look in dot car, eh? 


Maybe you stretch your neck and look past dot bear. 
Wot you see? I ask you. Also I tell you. In dot car 
you see a cage und in dot cage iss monkeys. Monkeys 
mit tails by the end of dem. Also iss a goat. Also iss 
a gray parrot mit language. Also iss odder t’ings. 
. . » Now wot you tink?” 

Mr. Sweet looked very miserable. He said nothing 
for a moment, then he spoke softly to himself. 

“I wish to goodness,” he said, “that I’d had sense 
enough to let Jonathan have that there yearlin’ calf.” 

As for Ken, he was in a daze. It couldn’t be true! 
He—and none other—the owner of a live bear, of a 
cage full of monkeys, of goodness knew what besides! 
He caught vaguely the idea that his father regarded the 
legacy not altogether in the light of a blessing, but not 
so Ken. Personally he would rather have had his 
Uncle Jonathan will him the contents of that car as it 
stood, than the same car full of silver dollars. But 
fathers were peculiar about things—Ken had heretofore 
discovered that. 

“Vell,” interjected Mr. Schmalz, “you do nottings. 
Why? Unload! Commence! Begin!” 

Mr. Sweet regarded Mr. Schmalz somberly. “Say,” 
he asked after an interval, “you wasn’t expectin’ me 
to handle them wild beasts, was you?” 

“Und you? You wass expectin’ me maybe. Nein. 
Schmalz may be crazy a leetle, but py golly, Schmalz 
iss not crazy a great deal. Ven I get me eat up by a 
bear I bet you it won’t be somebody else’s bear. Also 
monkeys. Also goats. Also parrots. Say, vot 
in blazes you want mit dose menageries anyhow?” 

At that instant the bear reared up on his hind legs 
and stood swaying from side to side, his forepaws 
held in a most ridiculous attitude of helplessness. 
“Woof,” he said. “Woof! Woof!” -He wiggled the 
end of his. nose and turned his head on one side—and 
took a step forward. The crowd gave back so suddenly 
that numerous individuals on its 
outskirts assumed unexpected 
sitting postures. Mr. Schmalz 
gave back, Mr. Sweet gave back, 
but Ken was too enthralled for 
fear. He stood his ground. 

The bear came forward as far 
as a substantial chain would per- 
mit, then he raised a forepaw, 
palm -forward, to his little, 
twinkling eye, in the posture of 
salute, and waited. When this 
had no effect he got down on 
his knees in a ludicrous attitude 
of supplication, palms together 
under his chin. Obviously he 
was begging. 

“Dad, oh, Dad, he—he’s a 
trained bear!” Ken said, too 
awed by the wonder to do more 
than whisper. 

“Git back here ’fore he takes 
a notion to claw you,” his father 
yelled. 

But Ken had other fish t 
He called to mind a 
cookies, subtilely 
from the dining 
reposing is 
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and held it out. The bear could come no nearer because 
of his chain, so Ken had to go ‘nearer the bear. 

“Come right back here,” his father ordered excitedly, 
“he’ll chaw you.” 

“He won't neither chaw me,” Ken said forgetting his 
manners. “Hain’t he my bear?” ; 

Fortified by this reasoning he stepped forward and 
held out the bit of cookie to the bear who smelled it 
briefly and gently took it from Ken’s fingers and 
munched it with satisfaction. Ken broke off another 
piece. 

“Roll over,” he commanded, making a rotary motion 
with his hand. The bear did not roll over. He evi- 
dently mistook the command, but it was a mistake 
eminently satisfactory to Ken, for the bear put down 
his nose to the floor, turned himself into a furry ball, 
and somersaulted. The crowd applauded. 

“Say,” a sharp voice from inside the car demanded, 
“what you hangin’ around here for? Git out.” 

Ken stepped back suddenly, and the voice broke into 
a laugh. “Ha, ha, ha, he, he; hee. Fooled him. See 
me fool him?” it said. 

Ken peered cautiously into the gloom and saw a gray 
shape hanging in a huge cage. It was the parrot. 

“You shut up ahd mind your business,” Ken ordered 
peremptorily. “I won’t’ be laughed at by no parrot— 
my own parrot least of all.” 

“Go take a walk,” advised the parrot and laughed 
again. 

The crowd roared. 

Ken turned to his father and Mr. Schmalz. “Better 
git that crowd away,” he said importantly, “I’m a-goin’ 
to fetch out my animals. I’m a-goin’ to lead out my 
bear first.” 

Ken walked into the car and to the staple to which 
the chain was fastened. Turning he looked out to see 
a strange spectacle, The crowd consisted of heels. It 
was scampering. Some of it was climbing lamp posts, 
some mounted a high ‘railing, but most of it was going 
away from there as fast as it could go. A chained 
bear was all right, but a bear with nothing to hold it 
but a fifteen-year-old boy was a different matter. The 
spectators discovered pressing engagements some dis- 
tance.away. Even Mr. Schmalz and Mr. Sweet were 
not proof against panic. Mr. Schmalz had reached the 
top of the freight car in two bounds. Mr. Sweet, less 
accustomed to the business, made it in three. The 
latter laid flat on his stomach with his head hanging 
over the car door and bawled at Ken. 

“You let that there beast alone. Want to git the 
whole town et up? Eh? Say. Don’t you dast touch 
that chain.” : 

But it was too late. Already the chain was unfas- 
tened. The bear observed this fact with interest. If a 
bear can grin this bear undoubtedly did grin. Then it 
reached out with its paw and pushed Ken aside, gently 
but firmly. Following this it emerged onto the freight 
platform, blinked once or twice, twisted its head to get 
its bearings and lumbered toward-the street. 

A truck horse standing outside immediately rose up 
on its hind feet and tried to occupy the driver’s seat. 
A carriage horse just beyond leaped neatly over the 
hitching rail and stood, with nostrils distended, on the 
opposite side of it from the buggy it was hitched to. 
The baggage man, who had come to the door for air, 
grew suddenly stiff with fright, but in a jiffy was gal- 
vanized to action. He let out a yell that would have 
taken a prize at a football game and jumped so far 
that in after days—the space of the leap having been 
accurately measured—folks. used to bring visitors down 
and show it to them. 

As for the bear, oblivious of the sensation he created, 
he walked in- a highly dignified manner down the 
street—walked on his hind legs. It was amazing to 
note how..quickly the street was deserted ahead 
of him. - ; 

Ken looked after his bear a moment in grieved sur- 
prise, then started to run after him. 

“Hey,” he commanded, “you come right straight 
back here, You hain’t got no business moggin’ through 
the streets alone.” 

With a final shout of authority Ken sped after the 
bear. "It is worthy of note that he had no assistants 
in his pursuit. As far in either “direction as the eye 
could see human life below the level of the second 
stories had. vanished. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


HEN the bear heard Ken shout it looked over its 

shoulder, dropped on all fours and began to has- 
ten. When a bear hastens he hastens. There isn’t any half- 
way measure about it. He doesn’t look as if he were 
making time, but the way he covers ground would 
a horse worry considerable. 
ehind when suddenly the bear stopped— 


1e store door. It was the 


Ken was being rap- ° 


Ken. was near enough to 
see through the window. He 
could tell at a glance that the 
proprietor of the store was 
not accustomed to such cus- 
tomers, for Mr. Wilkins 
crouched behind his counter, 
his mouth dropping open and 
his eyes bulging like over- 
grown gum drops as Mr. 
Bear sidled up to the coun- 
ter. When Mr. Bear arose 
on his hind legs Mr. Wilkins 
arose too. He squawked like 
a frightened chicken and 
started to climb up his shelves 
as if they were the steps of 
a ladder. This is not an easy 
thing to do, nor is it easy to 
hang there when once you 
have climbed. But Mr. Wil- 
kins did hang. It is probable 
he would have hung if the 
shelves had been greased. He hung and squawked and 
stared with glassy, terrified eyes at the bear, who calm- 
ly scooped up the contents of a tray of caramels with 
a furry paw and began such a feast as he had never 
dreamed of. 

“Scat!” ordered Mr. Wilkins in a weak whisper. 
“You git right out of here. Scat!” 

Ken rushed into the shop angry, out of breath, ap- 
prehensive as to the consequences of his bear’s shopping 
excursion. He grabbed bruin’s chain. 

“Hey, you,” he shouted, “come right out of this. 
What you mean, bustin’ into folks’ stores and stealin’ 
candy? I’ve a notion to take a stick to you.” 

The bear turned and regarded Ken speculatively. 
Sticky chocolate syrup dripped from the corners of his 
mouth, and he chewed diligently. Ken jerked the 
chain. “Come on here, now.” 

“Ken Sweet,” quavered Mr. Wilkins from his place 
of refuge, “you git that beast out of my store. I'll have 
the law on you, that’s what—allowin’ a savage animile 
to go roamin’ around the streets chawin’ folks and 
eatin’ their property. Who’s goin’ to pay for them 
caramels, eh?” 

Ken felt in his pocket. There was a lone nickel. He 
looked at it and at Mr. Wilkins and at the bear. It 
did not seem worth while to offer the money. 

“I can’t help it,” he declared, “and I hain’t got time 
to argue about it now. I’m perty busy, Mr. Wilkins 
with this here bear and with the rest of the animals 
back in that box car.” 

With that he began tugging on the bear’s chain. 
Slowly, but reluctantly, the big creature turned and 
followed him. His little, shining, mischievous eyes 
looked longingly on the piles of sweets that lined his 
way. 

In front of the store was a hitching post. 

“Here,” ordered Ken, “you come over to this post. 
. « « Look at all thé trouble you’ve went and got me 
into. Now I’m a-goin’ to tie you here while I go back 
and look after the rest of them animals. And you 
stand quiet, too. If I come back here and find you've 
moved I calc’late I’ll most skin you alive.” 

Leaving this frightful threat to intimidate the bear 
into good behavior, Ken started back to the depot. 
When he arrived he found that his father and Mr. 
Schmalz, assisted by the crowd, had moved the mon- 
key cage out of the car, had brought out the parrot, 
and had tied the goat to a post. 

“Hindsight’s better’n foresight,” said Ken’s father 
sadly, “If only I'd a knowed this day was comin’ I’d 
‘a’ give Jonathan that yearlin’ calf and ten dollars to 
boot.” 

Mr. Schmalz wore an aggrieved expression and eyed 
the menagerie with a cold, hard eye. Evidently he 
regarded their arrival as a personal affront to himself, 

“I hain’t goin’ to have sich animiles like dose atloafin’ 
around dis place,” he asserted. “It don’t look goot— 
nein, Dis is freight sheds, not circuses. Ven I haff 
circuses it iss in tents already mit bands playin’. Maybe 
I should wear a red coat mit gold buttons, eh? You 
tink so? Maybe I should wear tights also und turn 
hand over head mit a trapeze. If dot’s w’at you t’ink 
den you got fooled yet. You go away from here unt 
mit you take dose hang-by-their-tail monkeys. Quick.” 

“But where’ll I take ’em, Schmalz? I hain’t no circus 
either. What’s a respectable citizen with a job in the 
drug store got to do with monkeys? Tell me that.” 

“L should not know. Dot iss your business. What 
for you haff dose t'ings come to you, den? Eh?” 

“IT won’t take ’em,” said Mr. Sweet firmly. 

“You take ’em, all right. Perty soon I charge you 
storage, yah. Perty soon you owe dis railroadt so 
much money for storage you should give a mortgage 
on your house and den not pay for it.” 


“We can put ’em in the barn, Dad,” Ken said eager-: 


ly. “It won’t be a bit of bother. I'll feed ’em and 
look after °em—and I can charge a nickel to see ’em 
and make money.” 

“Huh. Feed ’em, 
know ?” . 

“Peanuts,” said Ken. ‘ 

“Peanuts. Who'll pay for peanuts to feed ’em? Hey? 
Twelve monkeys. They'll eat a bag of peanuts to a 
meal, each one of ’em. That’s thirty-six bags of pea- 
nuts a day, includin’ Sundays. And that hain’t figgerin’ 
in the bear and the goat and the parrot. It’s more’n 
my wages.” 

“But we've got to take ’em some place, Dad.” 

“We hain’t. We kin walk off and refuse to have 
anythin’ to do with ’em.. I didn’t order no menagerie 
sent here. It’s Brother Jonathan’s unforgivin’ disposi- 
tion done it.” | . ; 

“Jest you walk off und leave dose menagerie,” said 
Mr. Schmalz threateningly, “und see what happens den. 
Oh-ho.” et ; ' , 

“I want ’em,”-said Ken stubbornly. “They hain’t 
your’n to walk off and leave, Dad. Uncle Jonathan, 


What’ll you feed ’em, I’d like to 


-he willed ’em to me.” 


“And I'll bet you there’s good law, too,” said a by- 
stander. wrt 

Mr. Sweet looked dubious at the word “law”. He 
was suspicious of law and lawyers, he was afraid of 


them, he was at all times anxious to keep himself free 
from entanglements with them. So the law entered 
into this, did it?’ He stopped and thought a moment. 
Probably it did. In that case he must move cautiously. 

“We'll take ’em,” he said to Mr. Schmalz. 

“Goin’ to haul that monkey cage by hand?” asked a 
man with a wagon whip in his hand. f 

“Don’t calc’late to,” said Mr. Sweet, “pervidin’ we 
can git a team to drag it.” 

“You can git mine,” said the man} “pervidin’ you've 
got the price to pay for it.” 

“How much?” 

“Dollar for haulin’ the monkeys. I wouldn’t lead 
that there goat for twenty. . I’ve knowed goats before.” 
Here he shook his head wisely and warihingly. ’ 

“T'll lead him,” said Ken, “and Dad can carry the 
parrot.” : 

“I kin, kin I?” said Mr. Sweet dubiously. “And 
supposin’ he was to utter language while I was a-carry- 
in’ him. Then what, eh?” 

Reluctantly Mr. Sweet picked up the cage. The par- 
rot who had been hanging to the top wires with his 


beak let go and regarded Mr. Sweet pertly, rolling his - 


eye meditatively. 

“Look at them legs. Ho. Ho. .. Look at 
them legs,” he shouted. Now there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Sweet was the merest trifle bow-legged. The 
merest trifle. But he was sensitive about it. The spec- 
tators emitted a roar of laughter, but Mr. Sweet did 
not join them. He glared at the bird, gave the cage 
a shake and rushed out of the freight shed leaving Ken 
to follow as best he could. Ken heard his father mut- 
ter, “Bet Jonathan trained that there parrot to say 
them word:. Knowed I was bow-legged and took this 
here way of. twittin’ me about it.” 

At the door Mr, Sweet encountered a very fat man 
with a face so round and red it looked like the sun 
going down on a hot evening. He was in his. shirt- 
sleeves and conspicuously displayed on his vest was a 
star, polished until it shone like a mirror. It was Town 
Marshal Thatcher. 

“Hey,” he roared at Mr. Sweet, “what’s this here 
monkey-business your son’s up to? Tying a full 
growed bear to a hitchin’ post? What kind of a*way’s 
that to act, I want to know? There he stands right 
in front of Wilkin’s.store a-frightenin’ off customers 
and a chewin’ on caramels he stole.” 

Mr. Sweet tried to pass him in dignified silence, but 
the Marshal caught him by the arm and stopped him. 
ri leaned over and shock his finger in Mr. Sweet's 
ace. 

“I won't have no sich goin’s-on. The peace and 
dignity of this here town’s goin’ to be upheld, and I’m 
goin’ to uphold it.” 

At that precise instant the goat, which had trotted 
along ahead of Ken, as peacefully as a ‘kitten, deemed 
it was the moment for him to make himself known 
emphatically to the town—one might say to the offi- 
cials of the town in the person of Town Marshal 
Thatcher. He sort of humped up his back till his 
whiskers swept the floor. He jumped up and down 
three times, uttering a squeal of irritation at each 
jump. This was but preliminary to his real project, 
which had to do with the extreme rear of Town Mar- 
shal Thatcher’s person. As his feet struck the floor 
at the end of his third jump the goat appeared to come 
into contact with an electric current which shot him 
through the air at an amazing rate of speed. His head 
was lowered so the most discommoding surface of it 
would strike whatever it was aimed at. This point 
chanced to be a portion of Town Marshal Thatcher. 

The goat was a marksman of note. He did not miss. 
The shot was a bull’s eye. As the words, “uphold it,” 


issued from the Marshal’s lips the goat and the mar-- 


shal met—not face to. face. Nothing of the sort, It 
was rather, as one might say, face to back. 

The meeting appeared to take the Marshal by sur- 
prise. Indeed, he seemed to be astonished. If there 
had been a swimming hole there the spectators would 
have been able to comprehend the Marshal’s next move- 
ment, for it contained all the characteristics of a dive. 
He arose beautifully into the air, described a curve 
which carried him to the sidewalk, on which he landed 
on all fours. At the same time he uttered a sound 
which may have been a word, but if so it was not con- 
tained in any local dictionary. The word sounded like, 
“Wummmpp !” 

“Whe-ee-ee !” exclaimed the goat, as he stood peace- 
fully regarding the marshal. He said it innocently, 
with surprise. Indeed he seemed to be surprised as if 
he wondered how the marshal came to cut up such a 
caper. He shook his head as much as to say such gym- 
nastics were beyond his comprehension, and then 
walked gravely through the ddor, where he stopped 
long enough for Ken to recapture him. : 

The Marshal did not get to his feet at once, but re- 
mained on all fours, like a man playing bear with his 

(Continued on page 27) f 


Mr. Wilkins Climbed the Shelves and Hung There, While 
the Bear Scooped Upa Tray of Caramels, 


: 


_he whispered eagerly. 
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JIM OF THE REEF 


above the sky line was a signal for 
every enterprising boy on the island 
to get out his homemade “canoe” of 
driftwood and barrel staves; and hardly had 
she dropped anchor in Carlisle Bay when 
they surrounded her, stripped for action. 

Long before the quarantine launch bear- 
ing the port doctor slid under her lee, black 
boys and white were churning the water 
into froth as they dived clamorously for 
the small change tossed from the rail by 
laughing passengers. At the height of the 
frolic, a solitary passenger left the rail and 
soon emerged unobtrusively on the lower 
deck, where he made his way unchallenged 
to the bow and stood looking down at the 
young beachcombers from his vantage 
point above the starboard anchor bitts. He 
was a man at whom one looked twice— 
fully fifty years of age, with a remarkable 
head and the indefinable bearing of the aris- 
tocrat. Especially arresting were his eyes, 
with their mysterious expression as of 
something which struggled to reveal itself 
against his will. 

For some moments he watched the 
divers, himself apparently unobserved. 
Then he turned his eyes shoreward and, 
with a pair of binoculars which he drew 
from a leather case slung over his shoulder, 
swept the waterfront and the town in slow 
scrutiny. 

Beyond the housetops the island rose 
abruptly into green hills, dotted here and 
there with habitations half hidden in trop- 
ical verdure. These, in their turn, the 
watcher drew into the field of his glass. 
At last he riveted his gaze upon the summit 
of a hill, and for the first time a sound 
escaped him—an exclamation like a cry of 
pain. At the same time his grip on the 
binoculars relaxed, and the glasses fell 
from his shaking hand into the sea. 

Below, a keen eye marked its falling; 
simultaneously with its splash came the 
plunge of a gleaming sun-bronzed body. 
After a long minute the watcher saw a 
black head rise in foam through the trans- 
lucent green water; a pair of bold eyes met 
his triumphantly; then the diver gripped 
the bar of the binoculars between his teeth, 
rose magically from the water, and, with 
sinewy fingers and prehensile toes, came 
hand over hand, in graceful swings, up the 
anchor chain. 

A faint handclapping from the saloon deck told that 
the feat had been witnessed by admiring passengers; 
the tribute was redoubled as, with a superb spring, the 
diver caught the rail and drew up his toes to a secure 
purchase in the hawsehole. Beautiful muscles rippled 
in his arms and shoulders under the glistening skin; 
he shook the wet hair out of his eyes and smiled boy- 
ishly as he handed the glass to its owner. 

“Here’s your spyglass, sir—and none the worse for 
the wetting, I hope.” 

The melodious full-chested tones were strange and 
good to hear; but even more surprising, to alien ears, 
was the purity of the islander’s speech. Yet it is only 
in the islands, in the mountains and other backwaters 
of civilization that language remains unchanged through 
centuries. 


Ts SMOKE of the steamer’s funnels 


HE MAN accepted his property in silence, looking 

keenly at the diver’s face while he fumbled in his 
pocket for a coin. When at last he spoke, the words 
were singularly chosen. 

“I’m surprised to see a boy like you cadging for 
pennies.” 

The boy threw back his head as though he had been 
struck, and his eyes flashed resentfully. 

“IT don’t cadge for pennies—they pay me for my 
skill!” His broad chest heaved, and he added mean- 
ingly: “Only a skilled diver could have saved your 
spyglass from going to the bottom. It was not like 
the silly coin that lurches back and forth in the water.” 

“That’s true,” agreed the man, still gazing specula- 
tively at the boy. “I’m much obliged.” And he handed 
him the coin. “But haven’t you anything else to do— 
some regular job?” 

“Ashore, you mean? Not I!” The tone was con- 
temptuous, “I get my living from the sea.” 

“You might do worse,” the man agreed again, look- 
ing at the boy with increased interest. “You're a 
strange boy. What's your name?” 

“Jim.” 

“Jim—what ?” 

“They call me Jim of the Reef. 
name.” 

There was a subtle change in the expression of the 
man’s eyes. “Haven’t you any parents, then?” 

ighog sea is my father and mother,” said Jim of the 
Reef, 

At this poetical conceit, so simply spoken, the man 
laughed queerly. “You're in luck,” he murmured, half 
to himself. “Ordinary parents are a poor lot—fathers 
especially.” 

His tone was bitter; he made no attempt to disguise 
it, or to conceal the trouble which leaped into his eyes, 
until he saw the boy turn as though to go back whence 
he had come. Then he said impetuously: 

“Wait! I have—” Even then he hesitated to speak 
what was in his mind, “It’s my only chance,” he mur- 
mured, as though to convince himself. Then aloud: 
“Jim of the Reef, will you do something for me?” 
And as the boy nodded: “Row me ashore to-night!” 
“Hire a boat if necessary, and 
any of your friends you need to help you.” 

The boy scrutinized him closely. “But why?” he 
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demanded. “I do not understand. Any of the ship’s 
boats will take you ashore.” 

The man threw out his hands in a gesture of impo- 
tence. “They will not!” he cried bitterly. “We're 
under quarantine! There’s a steward sick, and the doc- 
tor suspects typhus fever. It may be days before we're 
permitted to land, if at all—and I must be ashore 
to-night !” 

His accents were the more impassioned because he 
rie before he finished speaking, that his plea had 
failed. 

“T am sorry,” said Jim of the Reef, “but I cannot 
do what you ask. You know that.” 

“But [ll pay you well! See here—” 

The boy waved away the sheen of gold that winked 
suddenly in the other’s palm. “I have spoken,” he said 
sorrowfully, and his toes sought the cable links. 

“Wait!” cried the man, seeing him about to descend, 
“At least take a message for me. You won't refuse 
that!” he pleaded. 

“That is not forbidden,” said Jim of the Reef. “I 
will take the message.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” exclaimed the passen- 
ger,*searching in his pockets for pencil and paper. 
“Just a minute and I'll write—” 


T that moment a hand was laid on his arm, and a 

voice said respectfully: “Sorry, sir, but I’ll have 
to ask you to go back aft at once. It’s against orders 
for you to be here, so near the crew’s quarters. And 
that boy has no business here. Be off with you, there!” 
he shouted to Jim of the Reef, “The vessel’s quaran- 
tined !” 

The boy glanced at him disdainfully, but, admitting 
his authority, proceeded to obey. Swiftly he juggled 
his heels into the place where his toes had been, flung 
up his arms, and plunged in a graceful “swan” dive to 
the sea. -As he rose he heard his name shouted, and 
saw the passenger gesticulating with his free arm, 
while the boatswain sought to hurry him away from 
the zone of possible infection. 

Jim of the Reef swung himself up to the quarterdeck 
of his tiny craft and waved a hand in recognition. 
The passenger twisted free of the boatswain’s clutch, 
rushed back to the rail, and shouted: 

“The message is to Timothy Maybrick—everybody 
knows old Tim. He lives on top of Dawlish Hill. Tell 
him”—the speaker hesitated, obviously conscious of lis- 
tening ears all about him—“tell Tim I’m here and it’s 
all right. He'll know what I mean. Better tell him 

*you’re from Aldrich, though—Montague Aldrich, I’m 
here and it’s all right! You won’t forget, now? And 
here’s something for your trouble.” 

A gold piece went spinning into the air; the assem- 
bled beachcombers gasped and teetered on their floats; 
but before the coin could strike the water, where, ac- 
cording to the code, it would be free for all, Jim of 
the Reef leaped and caught it in mid air, then snatched 
up his paddle and was off. at top speed on his errand. 

Within the hour he was mounting by a short cut the 
steep ascent of Dawlish Hill toward the solitary cabin 
on the peak, where dwelt the man who was known by 
common repute as Silent Tim. 

Almost at the top of the rocky ascent, he struck into 
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the dirt road that leads up from the town, 
and stopped suddenly to peer at an unex- 
pected thing—the imprint of bicycle tires 
on the moist earth. What was a bicycle 
doing up here? Dawlish Hill was hardly 
a cyclist’s ideal, and this wheel had been 
ridden, not led, as the depth of the im- 
pressions showed. Thus pondering, the boy 
arrived at the cabin and rapped with his 
knuckles on the open door. 

There was no response, and after knock- 
ing a second time he peered within. A 
strange sight met his gaze. At the window 
opposite the door, a little old man was lean- 
ing out with a mirror in his hands, appar- 
ently trying to reflect the sun’s rays upon 
some point beyond the boy’s field of vision. 
So intense was his preoccupation that he 
did not hear Jim of the Reef cross the room 
to his side; and only when the boy touched 
him on the shoulder did he become aware, 
as his sudden hissing inhalation showed, 
that he was not alone. 

Mirror in hand, he whirled about and 
stared at the boy with something like terror 
in his bloodshot eyes. 

“What do you want? What are you do- 
ing here?” he demanded, with a ferocity 
which did not conceal his agitation. 

“I have a message for you,” said Jim of 
the Reef. a 

“A message—ha! Give it to me—quick!” 
Silent Tim stretched out his skinny hand. 
“Mebbe it’s to say the first wan was a mis- 
take,” he muttered, and seemed to find 
some relief in the thought. “A bad half 
hour I’ve had of it. Well,” he barked, “be 
quick! Where’s the cable?” 

“I have no cable,” said Jim of the Reef. 
“Tt is by word of mouth. Montague Ald- 
rich is here, and he says to tell you—” 


SPLINTERING crash cut short the 

sentence. At the name of Montague 
Aldrich the old man’s mouth had fallen 
open; for an instant he stared wildly, shiv- 
ering as with an ague; then the mirror 
dropped from his nerveless hand, and the 
body of Silent Tim collapsed upon the sil- 
ver fragments. 

The startling effect of his words had 
stricken the boy motionless. For a space 
he stared in horror at the twitching body; 
then, mastering himself, he stooped and 
raised the old man’s head. A goblet of 
- red clay stood near at hand; Jim of the 
Reef seized the cocoanut-shell dipper and splashed its 
contents on the pallid face. The fierce old eyes opened 
in a meaningless glare; the sinewy throat swelled in a 
terrible effort, but no words came—only a jumble of 
sounds which continued unintelligibly as the boy heaved 
the thin body in his arms and laid it upon the truckle 
bed in the corner, 

Thinking swiftly what best to do, Jim of the Reef 
looked about the room. The sunshine blazed through 
the window and touched the old man’s head; it made 
tiny fires of the shattered glass, that winked like helio- 
graphs as the boy moved, recalling vividly Silent Tim’s 
last act. 

Why had he been signaling with the mirror—and to 
whom? Instinctively the boy approached the window 
and looked out. Before him lay the open sea; a white 
turmoil of surf, picked out by gleaming black rocks, 
marked the line of barrier reefs about the western end 
of the island; midway rose sheer the weather-beaten 
shaft and rust-red lamp house of the August light. 
Neither sail nor rowboat moved on the far blue or on 
the inshore green; nothing was visible that might have 
explained the signaling—no human contrivance other 
than the lighthouse. 

Somebody on the light, then—and who save Black 
Bill, the light keeper—had been earnestly needed by 
Silent Tim in those moments of agitation before his 
seizure? As he turned from the window his eye fell 
upon a sheet of paper that lay on the table beside it. 
“Cablegram” was the heading in large capitals. Doubt- 
less this was the message which Silent Tim had re- 
ceived, and it occurred to the boy that herein lay the 
explanation of the bicycle tracks, for he knew that 
most of the cable company’s messengers rode wheels. 
In the belief that the message might throw some light 
upon what had happened, he took up the cablegram 
and read: . 


Look out just learned he sailed week ago. 
Henry, 


The message had been sent undersea. from New 
York. Its mysterious warning explained Silent Tim’s 
agitation, but nothing more. Who was Henry, and 
why had he thought it necessary to warn Timothy May- 
brick that Montague Aldrich was coming? Why, in 
the face of all this, had Aldrich sent the old man word 
that “it” was “all right?” 

Jim of the Reef pondered these matters in vain as 
he descended Dawlish Hill. Within twenty minutes he 
was at Carrington’s sugar plantation, where he im- 
parted the news of Silent Tim’s seizure to a sympathetic 
red-faced manager and obtained promise of immediate 
aid. Then he went off at a,run, reached his skiff and 
began to row over to the August light. 


reamed across the stretch of water, he py 
mystery from him while he thread «« # 
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his own craft so that the two might not collide and 
stave each other in. Then he ran swiftly up the wind- 
ing iron stair, shouting for the keeper. But no voice 
answered him. 

Had Black Bill gone deaf? Or was the rising wind 
already so vociferous that its shouting overwhelmed 
his own? Jim of the Reef ran into the lamp house and, 
finding it untenanted, sallied out upon the balcony 
which circled the light, confident that he would find 
Black Bill at work. But not until he was halfway 
around did he come upon a seated figure gazing mood- 
ily seaward, with dangling legs thrust out under the 
iron. rail. 

“Bill!” he shouted; then paused in amazement. For 
at the sound of his voice the figure turned, and he saw 
that it was not the light keeper, but a stranger—a boy 
of his own age, apparently, who stared at him for an 
instant, then. rose hastily and assumed a posture of 
scared defense. 

For a full minute the two eyed each other without 
speaking, the one tongue-tied by fear, the other piecing 
together in his mind certain observations which formed 
parts of an extraordinary whole. Jim of the Reef was 
first to recover from the shock of this strange meeting. 
With a reassuring smile, he advanced. 

“The storm will break ina few minutes.” He pointed 
2 the darkening sky line. “Come—we’ve no time to 
ose. 

The friendliness of his tone was unmistakable, but 
the other shrank from him, a great mistrust in his pale 
blue eyes. “Who.are you?” he stammered. “What do 
you want? Go away! I don’t know you!” 

“But Black Bill does,” smiled Jim of the Reef. 
“You're a friend of his, aren’t you? So am I, They 
call.me Jim of the Reef. Come—this storm will last 
all night, and we don’t want to be caught on the light. 
Besides, your father is waiting for you on the steamer 
out there.” 

“My. father!” The white-faced boy’s faint ejacula- 
tion was lost in the yammer of the storm gusts, but 
the trembling of his lips gave clue to his terror. “My 
father!” he gasped again, and looked about as in ex- 
pectation of some dread presence. “My father—is 
here!” ° 

“He has come to take you home.” As he ‘spoke, 
Jim of the Reef drew near and seized the other’s arm. 
“Come away!” he shouted above the wind. “We've 
barely time to get ashore!” 


The adjuration fell upon ears deafened by one thun-. 


dering word. “My father!” the boy exclaimed again, 
oblivious to all else. “How did he find out I was here? 
Why didn’t he come himself? Does Tim know about 
this?” The questions tumbled one over another, their 
vehemence keeping pace with his suspicions as Jim of 
the Reef dragged him into the shelter of the lamp house. 

He was utterly at a loss to understand how this 
islander had discovered him, yet the explanation was 
simple. Jim of the Reef had come to the light with 
no other thought than to question Black Bill about 
certain mysterious happenings. But when he saw 
there a boy whose face, even in its weakness, resembled 
that of the man on the steamer; when he recalled the 
passenger’s anxiety to get ashore, his bitter speech about 
parents, and the strangeness of his every act and word; 
when he realized that Silent Tim had made frantic 
efforts to communicate with this boy before apoplexy 
cut him down—it was borne in upon Jim of the Reef 
that here, through some terrible mischance, was Mon- 
tague Aldrich’s son, in hiding from his father. 


O HIM, who had never known a father, such a 
situation seemed monstrous. He looked at the boy 
in amazement. The weak face was dark with unworthy 
suspicions, which suddenly found voice. 
ay thought Tim Maybrick had played me false, 
lrd— 

“Stop!” cried the islander. 
you'll be sorry for afterwards. 
a stroke—maybe he’s dying.” 

“Dying—Tim dying!” The other stared incredu- 
lously, and a new fear dawned in his eyes. With the 
old butler dead, perhaps, nothing now stood between 
him and his father’s anger. 

“He was trying to reach you when it happened,” said 
Jim of the Reef, after a silence. “Somebody in New 
York had cabled him your father was coming.” Again 
he paused, hesitating, before he voiced the question 
that rose to his lips: “Why are you afraid of your 
father ?” 

But the white-faced boy was thinking only of this 


“Don’t say anything 
Tim Maybrick’s had 
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startling fact—that, after all, 
his friends had stuck by him. 
“Good old Tim!” he murmured. 
“And good old Henry! He 
‘swore he’d keep me posted, and 
he’s done his best, even if it is 
too late! That’s what I call 
white—standing by a fellow 
when you’re in trouble your- 
self,” © 

“It is fine” agreed the 
islander, who had his own code 
of honor. “But why was it 
necessary? Wouldn’t it have 
been. better to. have a. straight 
talk with your father about— 
the trouble?” 

The other stared at his ig- 
norance. “You don’t know my 
father!” he said bitterly. 

The base insinuation kindled 
Jim’s wrath: “It is you who 
don’t know your father!” he 
flared. “You think he has 
come to punish you for what- 
ever you’ve done; but I’ve seen 
him, and I know he only wants 
to take you back and start 
fresh. You don’t realize what 
his coming means! All he 
needed to do was cable the 
authorities to send you back; 
but he came himself, and when 
they wouldn’t let him ashore 
he. sent me to tell Tim May- 
brick that everything was all 
right. He didn’t want to leave 
you in doubt a minute longer 
than he could help. That's the 
kind of father you’ve got, and 
you don’t know how to appreciate—” 

A fearsome thunderclap cut short the indignant 
speech; the tall shaft of the light tower seemed to rock 
with the detonation. The fury of the hurricane was 

‘unleashed; flash. upon blinding flash of lightning suc- 
ceeded, each with its heart-stilling thunder peal. By a 
common impulse the two boys faced seaward, and in 
the mind of each was some thought of what might be 
happening out yonder in the murk. 

Suddenly Montague Aldrich’s son gasped and gripped 
his companion’s arm. 

“The steamer!” he shouted against the thunder. 
“She’s moving!” 

“Yes, she’s dragging her anchors,” said. Jim of the 
Reef solemnly. 


‘The doom in his voice made the other quail. “What 
—what will happen?” 
“Her only chance is to head for open sea. Other- 


wise—”’ The pause was eloquent with unspoken fears. 
“Look—she’s fighting now!” 


HICK, black smoke was pouring from the steamer’s 

funnels. In the darkness between lightning flashes, 
a tiny cluster of lights pricked out her saloon deck. 
To the watchers, as to the anxious souls on board, 
those lights spelled reassurance. And suddenly the 
lights went out! 

Nothing more was required to show how desperate 
was her case. The city-bred boy cried out in alarm, 
and the islander’s voice was troubled as he explained: 
“There’s no steam to spare for the dynamos. The en- 
gine room needs every ounce of power to keep her 
from going on the rocks.” 

Before the lightning came again, the steamer stood 
suddenly revealed in an unearthly glow. A signal 
rocket had burst above her with a spatter of stars; 
simultaneously a Coston flare beaconed at her bow, 
imploringly. 

“Help!” cried young Aldrich bitterly. “They must 
know nobody can help them. No boat could live in that 
sea; and if it did, they couldn’t take off a single soul.” 

But Jim of the Reef read the message differently. 

‘Tt isn’t help they need—it’s light. They’ve got to 
know where they are—and they daren’t use power for 
the searchlight.” He gripped his companion’s shoulder. 
“We've got to man the light for them!” 

At the words, the other caught his hand as a doomed 
man clutches at the hope of reprieve. 

“You'll let me help!” he cried. “Oh, I know you 
think I’m no good, but if I could help to 
save my father—” The high voice broke 
in a sob. 

Jim of the Reef understood and pitied. 

“Of course you'll help—I couldn’t do 
it alone,” he said. “Did Black Bill trim 
the light to-day?” 

“Oh, yes—I helped him.” 

The little note of pride was good to 
hear. 

“Then you shall be light keeper,” 
laughed Jim of the Reef, “and I'll be 
nendy. mati Shall I get the matches 
—sir?’ 

But the shaft of gayety went wide. 
The answer was a choking sob, and a 
white face showed with trembling lips as 
the lightning came again. 

“There are no matches,” moaned the 
stricken boy. 

“What!” 

“It’s no use—we can’t light the lamp. 
Black Bill was going to bring some 
matches back with him.” 

“But there must be one somewhere! 
You haven’t looked!” Jim of the Reef 
strode over to where Black Bill’s lan- 
tern hung in its accustomed place, with 
the japanned metal match safe béside 
it, and thrust his hand into the box. A 
single tiny stick met his groping fingers. 
His heart leaped, then stood still, and a 
groan escaped him. The match was 
headless ! 

“T knew it was no use looking!” 
wailed the other. “Oh, I’ve killed my 


babes 


ess. 


He Whirled and Faced the Boy With Terror In His Blood-shot Eyes. 


father—I’ve killed him!” 

In agony of spirit he blurted incoherent words, not 
knowing that he was alone—for at the crux of action 
Jim of the Reef had turned and gone swiftly down the 
iron stair. So only the great lamp which he could not 
light heard the wretched boy’s confession. 

That very morning Black Bill had reproved him for 
rifling the match safe, and he had answered airily: “You 
can\get some more when you go ashore—I’m playing a 
game with these.” It was a fool game he and Henry 
had played at school—laying a long train of match heads 
and watching the spurt of flame go down the line. And 
if you laid them in a circle it made a sort of Indian 
death-trap around the village of match sticks in the cen- 
ter. Well, he had made a death-trap for his father! 

With a cry of anguish he fell upon his face in the 
darkness and prayed: 

“Oh, don’t let it happen! 
steamer !” 

Over and over, in a frenzy of remorse, he repeated 
the frantic prayer, At last he raised his head and, in 
vague panic, shouted for his late companion. He could 
not bear to be alone with his thoughts. With sudden 
resolve he ran out into the storm and, shouting vainly, 
made the entire circuit of the balcony; then, staggering 
into the lamp house, drenched and distraught, flung 
down the winding stairway and out upon the storm- 
lashed landing. 


Save him—save the 


GAIN he felt the buffet of the hurricane; the 

breath was driven back in his nostrils, but it was 
not that which made him gasp. Jim of the Reef was 
not on the landing, and the boats were gone! 

The clove-hitched painters washed in the swirling 
foam. Prompted by the need of action, he drew them ~ 
in and stared at the accusing ends. No chafing rock 
had severed them; both had been cut cleanly with a 
knife! 

As he stared aghast at the realization, the lightning 
flashed again, and from the white batter of surf at his 
feet there broke startlingly a human head. Dank hair 
fell over the dripping face, in which black eyes burned. 

Before he could move or speak, the head went under 
again. For a full minute he stood there in the dark- 
ness, his mind protesting against the nightmare vision; 
then something heavy fell at his feet, a shape moved 
spectrally, and the next lightning flash showed Jim of 
the Reef standing naked beside him. 

Without a word the islander stooped, caught up the 
thing he had cast out of the sea, and ran toward the 
light tower. Aldrich overtook him under the stone 
archway. 

“What are you doing? And where are the boats? 
I thought—” ‘ ; 

A lightning flash lit up the shaft, and one of his 
questions was answered; for there, under the stairs, 
among Black Bill’s stores, were the boats, one neatly 
nested into the other. On the floor beside them lay 
tumbled the islander’s clothes. 

“They were pounding each other to pieces,” Jim of 
the Reef explained, as he fumbled in the dark. “I cut 
them loose and brought them in—they wouldn’t be 
safe outside.” 

Already he was running up the stairs. When the 
other followed him into the lamp house, he understood 
why his torrent of questions had remained unanswered 
during the ascent; for both the islander’s hands were 
full, and he carried his knife in his teeth. In the light- 
ning’s glare he was a fantastic figure as he paused for 
an instant to look at the steamer, now wallowing in a 
sea trough a hundred yards nearer the reef. Then he 
let fall the stone he had brought up from the sea floor, 
and took the glittering blade from his mouth. 

“Get. some oil waste—quick!” he said. And as the 
other jumped to obey: “Two pieces—one to dry my 
hands.” 

In darkness he received it and set to work. His 
hands fastidiously dry, he wiped his knife blade clean, 
then polished the round stone with vigorous strokes. 
When the lightning came again, he was kneeling on 
the other side of the room, his right arm tense above 
his head, and in his ¢lenched fist was a hammer he had 
found among Black Bill’s dunnage. With a smashing 
blow he brought the steel face down upon the sea-worn _ 
flint and split it. There was a spatter of sparks, and 

(Continued on page 27): 


Custard Dove Into That Stack of Papers Like a 
Terrier Digginz at a Woodchuck Hole. 


ONSTABLE CUSTARD had a carbuncle. It 

was one of the largest, finest carbuncles ever 

known in the county, and the Constable was 

proud of it. But, owing largely to its location 
it did nothing to improve the Constable’s disposition, 
which was naturally irritable, especially where boys 
were concerned. The location of the carbuncle was 
such that the Constable greatly preferred to maintain 
a standing posture. 

If it hadn’t been for this carbuncle there probably 
wouldn’t be this story to tell, though there would, most 
likely, have been another, for Ponce de Leon Spreckles, 
generally called “Sniffer” by friends and foes alike, had 
a way of getting right in the middle of stories that 
ought to be told. 

Possibly you have heard of Sniffer. He was called 
that because he seemed perpetually to have a cold in 
his nose. He was undersized and thin and pale, and his 
eyes were a trifle watery, and he was much given to 
going off fishing by himself and sitting for hours with- 
out knowing whether he had a bite or not. He had 
been known to sit on the bank dreaming with a big bass 
trying to jerk the rod out of his hands—and Sniffer 
perfectly unconscious of it. But you can bet that if he 
wasn’t thinking of bass he was thinking about some- 
thing else, and thinking mighty hard. 

As we said, Constable Custard’s carbuncle, owing 
partly to its unfortunate location, made him more irri- 
table than he was naturally—which was plenty. He al- 
ways did keep his eye peeled more than was quite neces- 
sary for the depredations of the boys of the town, but 
now he spied on them with a special sort of vindictive- 
ness that made him so dear to their hearts that they 
would have cheered a carbuncle if it had appeared on 
the end of the Constable’s nose. They were as fond 
of him as a carpenter is of hitting his thumb with a 
hammer. ? 

Now, if there was one thing more than another that 
Sniffer Spreckles despised, it was being laughed at, and 
Constable Custard got the laugh on Sniffer. He should 
have known better. Most folks did by this time, for 
they had noticed that if a fellow got the laugh on 
Sniffer a time always came when there was a bigger 
laugh on himself. They couldn’t prove that Sniffer 
brought it about, but it happened so regularly that folks 
got superstitious about it, and thought it a heap wiser 
not to meddle in Sniffer’s affairs. But Constable Cus- 
tard’s carbuncle made him more rash than wise. 

The moral to this is: take sulphur and molasses 
spring and fall and probably you won’t have a car- 
buncle. 


NE NIGHT Sniffer was engaged in a perfectly 

innocent and legitimate amusement. The older 
boys and girls of the town were having a dance in the 
firemen’s hall, and Sniffer was helping to make it suc- 
cessful. He was always kind that way. There were 
some folks who didn’t fully appreciate how much 
trouble he took to keep them from being bored, but he 
should have the credit just the same. 

This time he had arranged a succession of surprises 
for the dancers. One of these was to release four large, 
able-bodied bats in the hall in the middle of a waltz. 
How he caught the bats nobody knows, but he had 
them and he gave them to the dancers without charging 
a cent—and the dancers never so much as said thank you. 

When those four bats began swooping and circling 
around the hall the dancers gave up everything else to 

tend to them. They forgot every other trouble and 

ve themselves up to a bat hunt. At least the boys did. 
The girls just huddled in the corners and squealed. 

Next Sniffer lifted a large tomcat in one window, 
while an assistant tossed a small fox terrier through 
another. This was while a quadrille was going on, and 
it added a lot to the success of the dance, especially 
when the cat tried to climb the bass viol with the dog 
at his heels. Some musicians are disturbed by such 
happenings and the man who played the bass viol was 
one of them. He had never had a cat try to climb 
his instrument before, and he was taken somewhat by 
surprise—so much so, in fact; that he pushed the big 
violin away from him with suddenness right against 
the man who was playing the cornet, and the cat, who 
wasn’t used to being treated that way, made a wild leap, 
accompanying it with a yowl, and landed right on the 
shoulder of the man who played the piccolo. Now 
piccolo players are famous for being fidgety individuals, 
and this one was a very good piccolo player. So he 
yowled something like the cat and kicked up his heels 
i went over backwards into the middle of the snare 

rum. ' 

Well, this made the quadrille a dance long to be re- 
membered, but was anybody grateful? Not a bit of it. 
That was the most thankless crowd ever seen. They 
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went so far as to telephone for Constable Custard to 
come and fetch his carbuncle with him—and to come 
very quietly, like a red Indian. Which the Constable 
was very glad to do because his carbuncle was bothering 
him greatly. 


HE CONSTABLE arrived by an unexpected path, 

very quietly. And he hid in a dark corner to watch. 
From his dark corner he pefceived Sniffer in the act of 
hoisting the first of a flock of geese through the hall 
window, and while Sniffer was so occupied, the Con- 
stable descended on him vehemently and. joyously and 
clutched him by the nape of the neck. 

“I got him,” roared Constable Custard. “What’ll I 
do with him?” 

“Shove him through the window,” yelled a young 
man, which the Constable did willingly, and Sniffer 
found himself face to face with a roomful of very 
peevish young men and young women. The Constable, 
carbuncle and all, clambered in after him. 

“Got ketched at it thet time, didn’t you?” Constable 
Custard gloated. “Perty smart, hain’t you, but not smart 
enough to monkey with me, I guess. . . . Hey, some- 
body, let the leetle boy have a handkerchief. He acts 
like he wanted to blow his nose.” 

That was a sore point with Sniffer, and he flushed, 
and everybody laughed, which encouraged the Con- 
stable -to try to say something else that was funny. 
Just why it is that everybody wants to be funny is 
hard to say. But most folks would rather get off some- 
thing to make folks laugh than to have somebody give 
them a five dollar bill. So the Constable fumbled 
around in himself for another screamingly funny re- 
mark and found one he thought would do. 

“Looks like a stick of macaroni with a cold in its 
head,” he said, and because it was pretty close to the 
truth everybody thought it was funnier than the first 
thing - ‘Constable got off, and they laughed just twice 
as loud. 

Sniffer’s ears got red and his watery eyes sort of 
glittered, but he knew better than to say anything. 

Well, Constable Custard started out to get a reputa- 
tion as a humorist, and he said one funny thing after 
another until Sniffer thought he’d bust with shame and 
anger, and everybody else came pretty close to busting 
with laughter. 

And, to cap the climax, the Constable led Sniffer 


-home to his father and told Mr. Spreckles all about it, 


and Mr. Spreckles took Sniffer out to a little building 
known as the woodshed, in company with. the strop he 
used to sharpen his razor on. But he didn’t use it this 
time to sharpen any razor. Sniffer could testify to that, 
No. Mr. Spreckles took that razor strop and used it 
in the way he thought would do the most good. Sniffer 
didn’t seem to enjoy it, either, which was queer, for his 
father did a very capable and workmanlike job. 


Then Withers Understood. 


“He's Diaeing For Miser Crump’s.;feasure.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy- 


re 


. NIFFER went to bed in | 

a very unpleasant frame 

of mind—and slept on his 

face. It was some consola- 

tion to know that, owing to 

his carbuncle, Constable 

Custard was sleeping on his 

face too, but not enough to 
make it worth while. 

Before Sniffer went to bed he had made a resolution, 
which was that Constable Custard should be very, very 
sorry he had tried to get a reputation for being funny 
by holding him, Sniffer Spreckles, up to ridicule. 

Then Sniffer went to sleep and dreamed that he had 
sat down on a bumblebee and that Constable Custard 
was hopping around him on one foot and laughing at 
him like a hyena. 

Next morning Sniffer got up, ate his breakfast in a 
hurry, got his fishpole and went fishing. Usually fel- 
lows went skating at this time of the year, because it 
is easier to skate on ice than it is to fish through it. But 
Sniffer had to fish when he wanted to think, and he 
had a great deal. of thinking to do. So he chopped a 
hole in the ice and let his line through into the water, 
and settled back in a snowdrift to fish and think. It 
was pretty cold thinking, but Sniffer didn’t mind. 

He fished and fished and thought and thought, and 
the ice froze over the hole he had cut and froze his 
line fast, but he didn’t know it at all. He sat there, 
very still, all the morning, and when noon came his 
thinking wasn’t half done. But he was hungry, so 
he went home to dinner. First he had to take the ax 
and chop out his line—and there was a two-pound 
pickerel on the end of it. Probably that pickerel thought 
it had been caught by ‘a peculiar kind of a fisherman, 
and it must have gotten impatient and peevish because 
it had to wait so long to be pulled out. It’s hard to 
keep a fish contented. 

That afternoon he fished and figured some more, and 
by night he had a notion that he believed he could work 
out to Constable Custard’s advantage. In fact, he 
thought it was about the best notion he had ever fished 
out and he was tickled to death with it. 

Next day he started it to going. 
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Sniffer Watched Him From 
Behind the Door, 


HE CONSTABLE spent a lot of his spare time— 
and he had a good deal more spare time than any 
other kind—in Withers’ livery stable. So Sniffer 
watched the stable, and.when he knew the Constable 
was not there he edged in. Mr. Withers was sitting 
close to the stove waiting for somebody to come in and 
hire a rig, and Sniffer sat down by him and remarked 
what a cold day it was and that the sleighing was good. 
Mr. ‘Withers agreed. Then Sniffer didn’t say any- 
thing for quite a while, because he was planning just 
how he ‘should say it. 


co 


February, 1917 


“Old Po eat Crump’s been dead more’n a year now,” 
he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. 
feller he was, too.” 

“Who got all his money?” asked Sniffer. 

“Didn’t have any, so far’s anybody ever found out.” 

“Huh. What was, he a miser for? You can’t be a 
miser without mising, can you?” 

“Eh ?” » 

“If he was. a miser he must have hoarded up money, 
mustn't he? 

“Waz-al,” said Mr. Withers, exploring his ear with a 
straw, “it does look that way.” 

“Then what became of it?” 

“Nothin’,” sdid Mr. Withers. ‘There w’n’t none.” 

“But you just said there was. You said he scouldn’t 
have been a miser without hoarding up money.’ 

Mr. Withers explored his other ear with the straw 
and remarked in rather a surprised voice that so he did. 
Ri ‘thought he had a lot when he was alive, didn’t 
t ey ” 

“Cale'late they did.” 

“Then,” said Sniffer, “your idee is that it must be 
somewheres yet, hain’t it?” 

~ Withers didn’t remember saying so, but it 
sourttied like a reasonable and.logical and wise thing 
to say, so he nodded and accepted the credit. 

“Where d’you s’pose it is? Buried?” - 

“Shouldn’t be s’prised,” said Mr. Withers. “Yes, I 
should say it was most likely buried around some- 
wheres.” 

“Too bad somebody couldn't find it, hain’t it? Might 
be worth. lookin’ for. . That’s your idee, hain’t ne” 

“Yes, so.’tis. So ’tis.” 

“But it would be hard to find. Take a man that 
understood searchin’. Somebody like Constable Cus- 
tard. That’s what you think, isn’t it?” 


Withers. “Hard-tempered old 


“Custard ’ud do it if anybody could,” said Mr. 
Withers. 

“Too bad he don’t try.” 

“So ’tis. So ’tis. Cale’late I’ll speak to him 


about it, B’Jing!” 
With that Sniffer went away satisfied. 


E WAITED a couple of days to see what would 
happen, for Sniffer was never in a hurry. He 
never spoiled a good plan by trying to rush it through. 
That Mr. Withers had been talking he soon discovered. 
The liveryman, always needing a topic for conversation 
to help pass away the long days, had taken to himself 
full credit for surmising that Miser Crump had buried.a 
hoard of money somewhere, and that it ought to -be 
looked for. Inasmuch as Withers would rather sit by 
the stove and talk than go out and dig around in the 
frozen earth, the idea never occurred to him to go and 
do the hunting himself. No, but he loved to talk about 
it, and Constable Custard was usually handy to talk to. 
Withers convinced himself that there was a hoard. 
There must be, and he gave many arguments to prove 
it. Constable Custard, who bought old iron and rags 
and paper and sold wood and coal, when he wasn’t too 
busy to tend to business, listened. At first he wasn’t 
interested, but gradually Withers’ arguments began to 
impress him. He began to think what a fine thing it 
would be to come into possession of a whole: heap of 
money for nothing—but just a little digging. There are 
heaps of folks like that. Most of them would prefer to 
get it even without the digging. 

As Withers got more and more interested he believed 
he knew exactly how much money Miser Crump had 
hidden, and the way he reasoned it out to Constable 
Custard was this: 

-“Looky here, Custard, that old codger must ’a’ buried 
nigh to ten thousand dollars. Yes, sir. How old was 
he, eh?” 

“Claimed to be eighty-two.” 

“So I heard. Now, how eto d’you calc’late he spent 
on a average?” 
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He Pounced on the End of t 


“Bet he didn’t dig down in his pocket for more’n 
fifteen-twenty cents a day.” 

“That’s how I reckoned it. Now he had a pension, 
didn’t he? Twelve dollars a month. Figgerin’ fifteen 
cents a day spent, would be four dollars and a half a 
month. Leave him seven dollars and a half to hoard 
up, eh?” 

“That’s. right,” said the interested Constable, forget- 
ting the discomfort of his carbuncle. 

“And seven and a half a month is ninety dollars a 
year, hain’t it?” 

“Sure enough,” said Constable Custard. 

“And he had it how long? Forty—forty-five years: ” 

“Bet he got it as soon as anybody did.” 

“Well, ninety dollars a year for forty-five years -is 
four thousand and fifty dollars, hain’t it?” 

“Tt is,” said the Constable. “It is, most certain sure.” 


HERE must be that much, then. But there’s 

more. He worked some. Odd jobs and harvestin’ 
and sellin’ truck out of his garden. Bet he averaged 
ten dollars a month from that. What you think?” 

“Maybe more,” said Custard eagerly. “He worked 
quite a bit years back.” 

“But ten dollars is safe. That’s a hundred and twenty 
ae a year for forty-five years. How much is 
that?” 

Constable Custard figured for a minute on a board 
and announced that this would make the sum of five 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

“Add that to four thousand fifty and see what you 
git. 

“Nine thousand four hundred and fifty dollars,” said 
Constable Custard in an awed voice. “But I bet there 
was more. There ought to ’a’ been. He could ’a’ left 
a lot more.” 

“Maybe he did.” 

Constable Custard began to feel that Miser Crump 
hadn’t treated him right. Here the man had hoarded 
up ninety-four hundred and fifty dollars, when he might 
have worked harder and earned more and maybe saved 
twice as much. R 

“Lazy old curmudgeon,” he said spitefully. 

But a chilling thought entered his mind and he looked 
at Mr. Withers suspiciously. Maybe Withers was think- 
ing of looking for the treasure, or maybe Withers 
would claim a share if the Constable found it. Here 
was a possibility to be shunted off at once. 

“Huh,” he grunted, “here we be settin’ wastin’ our 
time like a couple of old scissor-bills, fussin’ over what 
that old coot never had. He didn’t save nothin’ and he 
didn’t have much. There hain’t no more treasure 
buried around his place than there is under this here 
barn.” And with that he got up hurriedly and ambled 
away with his peculiar gait which reminded one very 
much of a horse with stringhalt. 

While all this had been going on Sniffer had been 
doing his part. “Part of his part was to get a bottle 
of ink and thin it with water, so that when one wrote 
with it it looked thin and faded and old. Then he 
found an old, yellowed piece of paper up in his attic, 
and with a soft pen, he wrote, or rather printed, very 
carefully on it. He did this secretly. And when he 
was done he tore the paper into five or six pieces and 
got an old bundle of papers and rags and some scraps 
of old iron and a basket of rubber; and he put the 
first piece of the paper he had written on right on top 
of the other papers, in plain sight. The other pieces 
he hid down through the papers, but not so as to be 
very hard to find if anybody looked for them. 


HEN he took the whole mess down to Constable 

Custard’s wood and coal yard and offered them for 
sale. 

The Constable looked them over and offered ten 
cents. 

“They’re worth more’n that, and you know it,” 
said Sniffer. “I worked hard to git it together. 
Why, some of them papers and iron I fetched way 
down from that little house back of the hill where 
that old miser tised to live—what’s his name?” 

“Crump?” said-the Constable, and he looked with 
new interest at the mass before him. Suddenly he 
bent as far over as he could:bend and stared. He 
couldn’t believe his eyes. He stared again, and then 
straightened up quickly and looked out of the win- 
dow, pretending he hadn’t been staring at anything 
at all. But he was shaking with excitement, for 
there under his very eyes, on an old, weather-beaten 
scrap of paper he had sé¢en_ the roughly printed, 
much faded words: 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
. TIMOTHY CRUMP. 


It was incredible—and will a thiftie. seems incred- 
ible to yow’it is‘a fine idea not to believe it till you're 
pretty sure. But the Constable wanted to believe it, 
so he threw aside all doubt and believed. 

“Give you fifteen cents,” he said. 

“’Tain’t enough,” said Sniffer stubbornly. 

“Give you a quarter,” said the Constable eagerly. 

“Not a cent less’n fifty cents,” said Sniffer, realiz- 
ing that plenty was enough and that to get twice what 
his junk | was worth | was a pretty fair deal anyhow. 

“T’ll_ give it to ye,” said Custard reaching for the 
threadbare bag,in which he carried his money. 

So the deal went through. 

The Constable could hardly wait for Sniffer to 

- get out of sight before he pounced on the paper and 
examined it eagerly. He was all of atremble. There 

_ was no mistake about it, Here was Crump’s will, 
and if Crump took the trouble to make a will he 
must have ‘had something to.make a will about. 

Custard turned the paper over. On the other side 

owas the commencement of the will. It began: 

Ne ad Timothy Crump, being of sound and disposing 

" -memory, have wrote down this that is my last will 
and testament. 

.. “Having got left no friends or relations, but only 

me, I give and will and devise all the property I 

Rot to whoever finds it, and the way to find it is to 
nd this here will, which tells where the place to 

look is—” and there the paper was torn and the rest 

of the will was missing. 


~ 
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“Perty Smart, Hain’t You, But Not Smart Enough 
to Monkey With Me!” 


USTARD dived into that stack of papers, like a 
terrier digging at a woodchuck hole. Pretty soon 
he scratched out the second piece of the will. 

“Nobody,” it said, “can ever find the place excepting 
he finds this will, for it is buried in a place where no- 
body would expect. It was buried on the fourteenth 
day of February, and it can’t be found on any other 
day on account of the sun throwing a shadow different 
on all other days.” And there came the end of the 
second piece. 

Custard gave another imitation of a terrier at a 
woodchuck hole and brought to light the third piece 
which read: 

“Go to the corner of my house where. the peach tree 
is at two o'clock in the afternoon, and watch jest where 
the tip-top of the shadow of the kitchen chimney falls. 
Dig right there and you'll git your reward.” And there 
the third scrap of paper ended. 

It was enough. Custard didn’t worry about the rest. 
He knew now that there was an actual hoard, and he 
knew where it was buried; at least he knew how to find 
the spot. It was too wonderful for belief. Close to 
ten thousand dollars, and maybe more if old* Crump 
had done like he ought to do. Custard wished he had 
him there to show him something. He'd show that old 
miser if it paid to cheat folks by saving up only ten 
thousand dollars when he might just as well have made — 
it twice as much. 

The best of it was, though, forgetting Miser Crump’s 
laziness and failure to save up a bigger hoard, that 
February fourteenth was only two days away. He had 
but two days to wait for Fortune. 

That two days the Constable spent by himself, shun- 
ning mankind, but most pointedly shunning Mr. Withers 
and the livery barn. In that two days he planned what 
he would do with the money, and it took all his time 
thinking up just the right thing to do. But he reached 
a decision, and the decision was that he would invest 
it. Yes, sir, he would invest it just like a regular rich 
man, and live on what it earned him. No more work 
for him. Not much. -And he'd be a respected citizen 
and maybe get sent to the state legislature. 

That was the idea. He'd be somebody now. He 
guessed folks would take off their hats to him. You 
bet. He’d lend his money on mortgages that would 
pay six percent, and he’d try to lend to such folks as 
would pay the interest and part of the principal, but 
wouldn’t be able to pay all of it. And then he would 
foreclose and get the property which would be worth 
double what he lent, besides getting back part of the 
money. And by doing that he’d keep doubling his 
wealth until by and by he would be as rich as Mr. 
Hamilton that owned the bank. . . . Those were a 
pleasant pair of days for Constable Custard. If only 


it hadn’t been for that carbuncle. 
Now SNIFFER SPRECKLES had a little printing 
press, and he put in those two days using it. He. 
printed a number of cards with invitations. They 
looked extremely neat, and Snifier thought they were 
as good a job of printing as the regular printer could 
have done. And they were. He had them all ready 
for use on the morning of St. Valentine’s Day, which, 
as everybody with any education whatever knows, comes 
on the fourteenth of February. 

Early in the morning he started out to see what Con- 
stable Custard was doing, and found the facts to be as 
he had surmised. Constable Custard had vanished, 
carbuncle and all. He was not to be found. But 
Sniffer knew ‘where to find him. He knew the Con- 
stable had started off before daylight, so nobody would 
see him go and get curious about it, and he had gone 
out to the old shanty where Miser Crump had lived, 
there to wait for the hour named in the will. Half past 
two in the afternoon would find him ready. 

When he was assured that the Constable was safely 
sir the way Sniffer got his cards of invitation which 
rea 

“Constable Custard invites you to a Valentine Day 
surprise at the old house where Miser Crump used to 
live. Be there at two-thirty sharp. Don’t fail.” 

These Sniffer gave to a very small boy, together with 
a nickel to pay for his services, and told him to dis- 
tribute them to the various business men and well 
known loafers up and down Main street. 

“I’d do it myself,” said Sniffer, “but I got other work 
(Continued on page 84) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


BLUNDERER’S BURIED TREASURE 


Robert, Dee and east Faced Each Other, and Read on Each Other’s Faces the Fearful Thousht 


hich None Wished to Voice—They Were Imprisoned! 


‘ CHAPTER IV. 
Fe ‘A MOMENT Buss was nonplused as to 


what to do. The memory of his indiscreet speech 

in town disturbed him, and the thought of what 

it might mean if they had to work under obser- 
vation troubled him even more. But his mind worked 
very quickly. 

“Do exactly as I say!” His voice was low but clear, 
and there was something in the ordinarily drawling 
tones which made both his brothers look at him curi- 
ously. “Do as I say—ask no questions—tell you later !” 

As if to prevent any argument, Buss strode forward 
towards the unwelcome interlopers. He realized quite 
well that it would never do to hunt treasure under 
their eyes. He was still anxious about the legal side 
of the matter, in spite of his brave words to his broth- 
ers. Mr. Riley he knew was anxious-to get hold of the 
property, and he had no doubt would be very glad to 
block any means of the Carey’s retaining it. Buss 
thought Tough was none too good to hunt and find the 
buried treasure for himself if he could ascertain how to 
do so. At all costs the town boys must be kept in ignor- 
ance of their purpose. Yet here they were, crowbar, 
hoe and spade, very evidently tools with which to dig, 
in their hands. 

Of all this Buss thought rapidly as he walked for- 
ward. He paid no attention to the five, seated on the 
fence, until he was opposite them, 

“Oh!” Buss turned to his brothers. 
these friends have come to help us? 
dig, Tough?” 

‘Dig what?” growled Tough Riley, shifting his po- 
sition on the fence, as if embarrassed. 

“Why, ‘what do you suppose we are going to dig 
for?” cried Buss as if vastly surprised. “Someone 
burned down our barn for ‘us, and destroyed our valu- 
able mushroom beds. So we are going to dig out a 
hole in the ground and grow them there. One can’t 
burn down a hole in the ground, you know, Tough!” 

There was a laugh of derision from Tough and a 
snicker from Tom Morgan. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Tough. “I got your digging for 
mushrooms! How about that treasure buried in the 
ground deeper than mushrooms?” 

Buss flushed, guiltily. He did not look at his broth- 
ers. They stood silent, both slightly behind him. 

“So I kidded you into that, did I, Tough?” Buss’s 
voice was gay. Yet Robert and Dee, who knew it well, 
caught the note of anxiety, well concealed as it was. 
“Well,” went on Buss, “if it pleases you to sit on our 
fence and watch us make a mushroom bed, I don’t know 
as I care, particularly. Here’s a good place, Bob. Dee, 
see if you can find me a stake or so to mark it off. 
I thought I saw a couple over in the field the other 
day,” and Buss laid down his tool indifferently. 

Dee, though mercurial and careless, had never been 
accused of stupidity. He caught Buss’s idea quicker 
than slower-thinking Robert, and was off on a run. 
When he returned it was with the three stakes which 
had so painstakingly been located so short a time be- 
fore; his voice was carefully meaningless in tone as 
he threw them down in front of Buss. “Here you are,” 
he announced, “but how you are going to drive them in 
all that rock I don’t know—or much care.” 

“Well, get to work, then, both of you. 


“T wonder if 
Want to help 


Remember 


? 


our bargain!” cried Buss, picking up a spade and be- 
ginning to dig. “For every dollar’s worth of mush- 
rooms we sell, you each get a third, provided you help 
make the beds.” 

And to the bewilderment of the scowling lads upon 
the fence the three Carey boys attacked the rocky 
ground with a, will, as if mushroom beds and their 
making in an open field were the most ordinary and 
everyday of tasks. 

But though his brothers had backed him in his at- 
tempt to deceive the boys from town, and Dee had 
brought the stakes so that the places they had marked 
were obliterated, Buss felt very uncomfortable. As he 
dug he upbraided himself for his words at Crossly’s 
store—the words he had thought so puzzling, and which 
were in effect a little revenge for the discomfort Tough 
had caused him. Robert with the crowbar and Dee 
with the hoe worked at his side, digging, digging, but 
in side glances he could see their faces, set and stern 
ie angry—and could not find it in his heart to blame 
them. 

They worked for half an hour, under the eyes and 
the muttered comments of the town boys. Then, faintly 
through the air, sounded a factory whistle, and Tough 
dropped from the fence. 

“There’s no use sitting around any more,” he said. 
“These—ah—mushroom growers don’t fool me a little 
bit. We'll come back when they get their bed finished 
and see what it looks like! So long, Buss Carey!” 

Buss nodded his head, too miserable to speak. Then 
as Tough and his friends disappeared he stood straight 
and turned to his brothers. 

“Well?” he asked, slowly. 

Robert dropped the heavy crowbar. 

“You did that very well, Buss!” he said, but his voice 
was stern. “Now tell me what you said to him—how 
you blundered. How dare we do anything if that gang 
comes here to watch us?” 

Buss told his story quickly, repeating verbatim what 
he had said, nor tried to spare himself for the foolish 
words. 

“Blunderer, Blunderer!” commented Robert. “If we 
dug up that money under their eyes we might have to 
fight for it. I can see only one thing to do now, because 
you were such a fool.” And his voice was bitter. 

Dee stood by, the smile wiped from his face. Dis- 
appointment at not having had a chance to dig for the 
money, anger at Buss, fear for the future and disgust 
with the unnecessary work they had done to deceive 
Tough and his friends had silenced him. 

“Work at night!” Robert continued shortly. “We 
must come out here and work after Mother is asleep.” 

“T’m—I’m sorry!” Buss was contrite and humble. “TI 
didn’t mean to let them know.” 

Neither Robert nor Dee said anything more. But all 
the way to the house they were very silent and Buss 
felt their disapproval. He understood it; the money 
and what it would do became all the more precious 
now that there seemed the less chance of getting it 
safely from its half-century hiding place. 

It was difficult for the three boys to dissemble at sup- 
per. Mrs. Carey was used to a riotous conversation 
at mealtimes, in which the day’s doings were discussed, 
plans made for the morrow, and advice sought and 
given. Knowing this, all three boys made an effort at 
appearing as usual. But Buss turned red and stam- 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED. 
USS CAREY, called Blunderer or Blunderbuss, 


starts raising mushrooms in the Carey barn in order 
to secure money so that his mother will not have to sell 
the heavily mortgaged Carey homestead to Tough Riley's 
father, who has offered to buy it to use as a stone quarry. 
Tough also raises mushrooms, and threatens to put Buss 
out of business if he attempts to compete with him. The 
barn is mysteriously fired, and is a wreck before the fire 
is put out. In searching through the burned barn, the 
boys find an old trunk, formerly belonging to Grandpa 
Frank, in the cover of which has been secreted an 
envelope yellow with age, containing a mysterious 
message in which the letters of the alphabet have been 
jumbled so that the letter appears senseless. Grandpa 
Frank was believed to have hidden his money when the 
Yankees approached during the Civil War, but it had 
never been found. Buss solves the cryptogram, which 
proves to be directions for finding the money in the 
North Field. Taunted by Tough Riley, while in the 
village, he drops some incautious remarks about buried 
treasure. A few hours later, while the boys are making 
their measurements in the field, according to the direc- 
fions, they find Tough Riley's gang sitting on the fence 
watching them. 
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mered when his mother asked him how he had spent 
the afternoon, Dee changed the subject when the in- 
quiry came to him, and Robert, feeling like a traitor, 
looked at his feet when he answered “mostly digging 
a hole; Buss said for another mushroom bed.” Robert 
knew that although his words were truthful, he was 
none the less deceiving where he had always before 
been open and honest. 

If Mrs. Carey noticed anything unusual, however, 
she was too wise in the ways of boys in general and 
her own three in particular to comment. And there 
was nothing strange in all three going early to bed. 
She could not know, of course, that not one closed his 
eyes in sleep. 

It was eleven o’clock before Robert, as had been 
agreed between them in a hasty talk after supper, crept 
from his own room and tapped once with his finger 
nail on his brothers’ doors. In a minute three silent 
figures in old clothes and with tennis shoes upon their 
feet, stole silently down the stairs, treading on the 
extreme outside that no creaks would betray them. 
There was a late moon just coming up over the trees, 
giving light enough for them to find their cord, tools 
and stakes. 

The night wind whispered through the leaves; odd 
sounds not noticed in the sunlight, made the familiar 
home and surroundings unreal. Not a word was spoken 
until they were over the barnyard fence. Then Robert 
said, simply—“Do it just as we did to-day—Buss, you 
unroll the balls. Dee, hold the cord off the ground.” 

As in the afternoon, they catercornered the field with 
cord, drove the stake for the center of the circle, de- 
scribed the circle again, although they could plainly 
make out the mark on the ground they had drawn in 
the afternoon, and again. laid off the four hundred 
and twenty-two foot lines to either side. 

“Now,” and Robert straightened up, “we dig!” 

It was with real enthusiasm that the three began 
their moonlighted task. Buss had the spade, Robert the 
crowbar, Dee the hoe. At the first stake, that which 
was located on what Buss insisted was the “right hand 
side” of the circle, Buss drove in his tool. 

“Lucky it fell on the soft place.” Buss referred to 
the. fact that the point was within the irregular shaped 
pare of grass which marked the depression in the 

e 

“I guess there is rock underneath.” 
a boulder as he spoke. 
ought to dig?” 

“Six feet!” cried Dee, so vigorously that both his 
brothers jumped upon him hurriedly. 

“Hush, you! Do you want to wake Mother?” 

“Careful, Dee!” yer 

“T forgot!” It was Dee’s.turn ‘to be contrite. 

“Why six feet?” asked Buss, putting his foot on the 
spade and pushing it home sturdily, turning back the 
soft loam, with the grass and weeds as if it were his 
favorite occupation. 

“They always bury treasures six feet deep,” averred 
Dee, wiping his forehead with the back of his hand 
and smearing it well with dirt as he did so. “They 
put skulls in the hole, too!” : 

“Go along, you novel reader!” Robert grinned. “This 
isn’t Captain Kidd’s treasure, you know. It belonged 
to the very respectable Grandpa Frank Carey, officer 
in the Confederate Army, who died a hero at Gettys- 
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February, 1917 . 


pes any one of thinking he hid it in this place, and 
suppose he didn’t have all the time in the world.” 

“How much error should we allow for?” asked Rob- 
ert. “This hole is all of three feet deep now.” 

“T can’t see where there is any room for error at 
all!” cried Dee, somewhat sleepy in spite of the ex- 
citement, and tired with the hard work. “The stone 
posts are just where they always were, our measure- 
ments were exact, the directions were plain enough—” 
Neither brother answered him. As they went deeper, 
the digging became harder. Rocks impeded the tools. 
The character of the surface soil changed. Some clay 
made its appearance—sticky hard clay which clung to 
crowbar with the clutch of many tiny fingers, which 
gripped the spade and made the hoe almost an im- 
possible tool. Three feet, three and one-half, four feet 
deep the three boys made their pit. But there was no 
sign of anything of value. Every rock they struck 
raised a thrill of hope, that it might be the edge of 
the treasure chest. None of them doubted that the 
bonds and notes had been buried in some sort of wood- 
en or metal container. But there was no such object in 
the ground, at least where their hole was sunk. When 
it- was five feet deep, and all three boys could stand 
in it they decided that Buss had made a mistake. 

“Might have known you wouldn’t guess right!” Dee’s 
voice was tart. “Any one would know he faced the 
house when he said right-hand side!” 

Buss smiled his quizzical smile. It was quite visible 
to Dee in the modnlight, and he grinned in’spite of him- 
self. “There, Buss, of course it’s easy to guess the 
other one is the right one when we know this is the 
wrong one. I’m tired.” 

“So am I,” and Buss sat down on the edge of the 
hole. “What's the matter with five minutes rest? Must 
be somewhere near one o’clock.” 

“What’s the matter with some sandwiches?” asked 
Robert, going over to his coat, rolled on the grass. “I 
brought six.” 

There was a subdued cheer—a mere ghost of a 
cheer, for Dee remembered his warning. The sand- 
wiches disappeared with a speed which told Robert, if 
any confirmation were needed, that his forethought 
had been well received. 

“But, honestly now!” and Buss looked happy for 
the first time since the afternoon. “Isn’t it kind of 
good fun—treasure-hunting at night? Be square, Bob 
—would you have missed it for a farm?” ' 

“I suppose we'll have to forgive you,” sighed Robert. 
“And if we find the money—” 

“You mean ‘when we find the money’!” cut in Dee. 

“Well, let’s get at it, then! If my rehabilitation de- 
pends upon the discovery of sequestered obligations of 
the Democracy—” 

“Come on, you professor of big words!” and Robert 
hauled his younger brother up by the shoulder. “This 
hole’s no go. Let’s make a new one!” 

Refreshed by the little rest and Robert’s sandwiches, 
the three boys began afresh, moving over to the other 
stake, which marked the end of the line from the north- 
west post to the ‘right hand side’ of the circle if one 
faced the house. Buss wielded the spade, Dee the hoe, 
pulling the dirt Buss turned up out of the way, while 
Robert pried at rocks and heavy lumps of clay beneath 
the loam with the crowbar. The moon, on the wane, 
threw her pale radiance down upon the three delving 
boys, dirty now and silent, perspiring, and more tired 
than they would have admitted. But the thought of the 
money and what it would do, the sense of mystery, 
of the eeriness of their position, of their mother’s 
joyous surprise and the confounding of Mr. Riley, who 
wanted to take their home from them, made them 
careless of tired muscles and urged them on. 

Unsparing of their muscles, forgetful of their aches 
and willing as they were to forget their sleepiness, 
there yet came a time when all three recognized that 
their hard work was fruitless. For this hole, too, grew 
to be three, and three and one-half and four and finally 
five deep—but no box, no treasure case, no package 
rewarded their back-breaking efforts. 

They were loath to give up. Buss was working 
doggedly. With set lips he had vowed to himself, even 
half an hour back when he was convinced that they 
were not going to find the money here, that he would 
not be the first to suggest quitting. He expected Dee 
to suggest going back to bed—Dee, the careless, the 
changeable and sometimes the lazy. But it was Robert 

‘who threw down his crowbar and straightened up at 
last. 

“This is no go, either,” he announced soberly and 
decidedly. “There’s nothing here.” 

“You mean—it’s a fake?” Dee’s voice was almost 
pitiful in its hope- - 
lessness. 

“Tt isn’t a fake!” 
Buss spoke sharply, 
anxiously. “We've 
just made some 

mistake.” 


Buss Discovered an 
Opening Six Feet 
bove. 


_Robert’s answer. 


“But—we can’t turn over all of North Field!” cried 
Robert dismayed. “Besides! How could we have 
made a mistake?” 

“T don’t know. But we've evidently made one. 
Now, see here. _We all know Grandpa Frank 
had money. It’s a household tradition. We all 
know he was killed at Gettysburg, and that he 
made his will a month beforehand. He had the 
money hidden, probably long before, but he hadn't 
dug it up or he wouldn’t have mentioned it in hi 
will. And we three know about how he 
hid it. Ergo, it’s here. Ergo, again, as ae 
we haven’t found it, we haven’t dug in ’ 
the right place!” 

“Well, I’ve dug all I want to!” cried 
Dee. “I move we go and get. some 
sleep. .It must be two, anyway. Golly, 
I’m tired !” 

“T—hum. I guess Dee is right. We 
are all pretty tired—” Robert hated to 
give up. Incredulous at first, the idea 
of the buried bonds and notes had 
taken strong hold upon him. He 
too, had had his dreams of what 
the money would do. He gath- 
ered up his tools as he spoke. 

“Wait a minute.” Buss walked 
over to Robert. “We mustn’t 
leave this earth piled up here— 
there’s Tough Riley and his gang. 
They'll be back. I’ve got an idea. 
If you and Dee will shovel this 
stuff back, I'll work it out.” 

There was no hesitation in 
Both he and 
Dee knew that when Buss pro- 
posed that they work and he loaf 
it was for a réal reason and not 
that he was lazy. 

“Come on, Dee. One more 
blunder on his part won’t hurt us 
any!” but Robert smiled as he 
beckoned his brother to his side. 

Dee and Robert wearily began ~ 
to fill in the holes they had made with so much labor, 
finding some pleasure in the easy way the dirt went 
back, compared to the difficult way in which it came 
out. 

Buss walked some little distance away and sat down, 
his head in his hands. Clearly before his mental vision 
was the message and its directions—it stood forth as 
on a printed page. “Money buried because Yankees 
coming.” He read it to himself, adding the punctuation 
which the cipher had omitted. “Seven thousand bonds, 
seven ‘hundred fifty-four notes. Draw lines across 
North Field, corner posts to corner posts. At junction, 
describe circle 23 feet in diameter. Line from north- 
west post and right hand circumference, 422 feet, is 
spot where money is located.” 

Mentally he went over their process of laying out 
the lines and driving the stakes. “None of those posts 
is large—except the northwest post,” he thought. “If 
we laid the cords to the sides instead of the center of 
the posts it wouldn’t shift the center of the circle more 
than a foot. Even the northwest post is only about a 
foot and a half square. The error can’t be there. But 
the line from the northwest post—that’s like a lever. 
Shift the fulcrum of a lever—why—why—” 

Buss jumped to his feet and ran to the northwest 
post. He looked it over carefully, attentively. Then, 
slowly and still thinking, he came back to his brothers, 
just filling in the last of the earth in the first hole. 

“Well,” and Robert showed but little interest in Buss 
and his idea. “I guess we call it off and go home.” 

“Wait a minute. You fellows game?” Buss was 
very serious, and behind the great glasses his eyes 
were large with thought. A streak of dirt, down one 
cheek, and rumpled hair made him anything but an 
impressive figure, but something in his tone caught 
Robert’s attention, 

“I guess we are plenty game,” he answered. 
the idea?” 

“I know where our error was,” was Buss’s quiet 
reply. “If you and Dee are game to dig another hole, 
I think—” 

“Oh, I’m game enough cried Dee, softly. “But my 
back is most broken. But I’d break two backs if I had 
them to find that money.” 

“Well, listen!” Buss put a hand on each brother and 
drew them close, as if afraid of eavesdroppers, though 
there was not a sound or a sight to indicate any life 
moving near them. “We tied our cord about the posts 
and made the lines come from the center of the posts, 
didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” Robert agreed, puzzled. “That’s the only way 
any sensible person would have done.” 

“You are right,” answered Buss. “But suppose the 
corner post from which the last line came has leaned?” 

“Why—er—even then, it wouldn’t shift the center of 
the circle more than a foot.” Robert duplicated Buss’s 
mental argument aloud. 

“No,” drawled Buss, “it wouldn’t. But it would 
shift the point when we drove the final stakes. For the 
line from the post to the edge of the circle is like a 
lever. The point where it touches the circle is the 
fulcrum. Every foot you move that fulcrum, moves 
the end of the lever—the spot four hundred and twenty- 
two feet away—by an amount—” 

“Golly!” cried Dee, catching the idea. 
Which way does the post lean?” 

“To the right, facing from the house!” answered 
Buss. “Go look!” 

Robert and Dee needed no second invitation. Hope 
springing up again in their hearts, they raced across 
the field, leaving Buss by the filled-in holes. But Buss 
was not idle. He had already made his calculations, 
and when they returned, talking excitedly but in low 
tones, he had collected the stakes and had the cords 
ready for a new measurement. 

“If you are right—” began Robert. 

“T can dig six holes!” declared Dee. 
at all, now.” : 

“The new stakes will be close to our old holes,” 
figured Buss. “I judge that old post has leaned about 
two feet out of the perpendicular. As the circle is, 
roughly, a third of the distance of the 422 feet, that 


“What's 


“Of course. 


“I’m not tired 


s a 


“They Always Bury Treasure Six Feet Deep,” Averred Dee. 
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would shift our two points about six or seven feet. 
But let’s measure and make sure. Then—dig!” 

With the ease and quickness.of familiarity. with their 
task, the boys relaid their lines of cord. To Buss, in 
honor of his discovery, was left the important task of 
guessing where the northwest post was when it stood 
upright, fifty years ago. Nor was it hard to determine, 
as its leaning angle showed about a two feet inclina- 
tion from the perpendicular. Buss measured carefully, 
then stood on the cord to hold it. Dee and Robert 
were shifting the stakes and pressing them down into 
the earth. As before, they put the cord, measured 42? 
feet long, to both sidés of the circle, for not yet did 
they know which was the true “right-hand side.” 

Then, beckoning to Buss, they picked up their tools, 
and once more attacked the stubborn dirt. The two 
new marks lay within ‘six feet of the old ones, as Buss 
had calculated they would. 

“Just think—we may have been within a few feet of 
it, and didn’t know it!” exulted Dee, hoeing away ex- 
citedly. 

Robert and Buss said nothing. Both saved their 
strength for their work, realizing that it was just as 
possible as not that the second stake would prove to be 
the right one, and mean still another excavation to be 
made, 

And so indeed it proved—at least, the first one of the 
new measurement was not the right one. For this hole, 
too, was driven five feet down, and made three feet 
wide at the bottom. 

Then Robert poked about with his crowbar—but no 
feel of box or treasure chest rewarded his efforts. 

“Wish we had some more sandwiches!” grumbled 
Dee. “Well, it’s not long till breakfast,” pointing to the 
eastern sky, where a faint glimmer of dawn heralded 
the coming of the new day. 

“Well, the other stake must be the right place! Of, 
course, it had to go and be the fourth hole!” But 
Robert’s growl was not without its note of hope. “Only 
one more spell now, boys—and then—” 

Doggedly the lads drove themselves to their self- 
appointed task. With the courage which was. their 
birthright they conquered aching backs, blistered hands, 
weary muscles, thirst, hunger and sleepiness. Buss still 
wielded the spade, Dee the hoe, Robert the crowbar. 
Experience had made them skilful and the last hole, 
in spite of their tired arms, grew under their hands 
more quickly than its predecessors. 

When it was four feet deep, Robert straightened up. 
“Trade tools with me, will you, Buss?” he asked. “I’m 
tired of this bar—it’s heavy.” . 

Buss handed him the spade silently, and took the 
heavy bar. As he lifted it in weary hands, he shot a 
sudden look of admiration and respect at Robert. 

“t hadn’t realized how heavy this was,” and Buss 
was remorseful. “Bob, you trade the spade for Dee’s 
hoe—give him a change, too.” 

As silently, Bob and Dee traded tools and once more 
attacked the clay. They raised a protecting barrier or 
mound of earth-work around them as they dug. It was 
easier now, because the dawn, creeping up the sky, 
took the place of the moon, already a mere wisp of 
yellow against the still dark western sky. But though 
they drove to the full five feet of depth which was 
their self-set limit, and peered and poked with eyes 
and bar, this excavation, like the others, yielded nothing 
of worth—no box, no bundle, no chest. Nothing but 
rock and clay and utter weariness. 

“I’m afraid the idea was just another blunder!” Dee 
spoke regretfully and without rancor. “The whole 
thing is a blunder. It’s a fake, I guess. Pretty good 
joke, too, whoever wrote the confounded cipher !” 

“T guess we've been a set of fools.” Robert was 
cross. “Might have known better than to let Buss per- 
suade us into this—” 

“You fellows are rather quick with your blame!” 
Buss’s voice was still a drawl, but his face was set. 
“Do you think J think it’s a joke?” 

“Of course not, you ninny. It isn’t your fault—just 
your misfortune!” was Robert’s rather unjust reply. 
“Come on, let’s go home.” 

“Aren't you going to fill in?” asked Dee, climbing out 

(Continued on page 28) 
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<THE LOSING Wi 
Which Proves That One Should Not Jump at Conclusions 
By RICHARDSON DAVENPORT 
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steel runners. Occasionally a boom- 

ing crack thundered across the river, 

its reverberations an undertone to 
the keen flick-flick, flick-flick of racing 
skates. 

Red Sweater turned, glancing back. No 
one was within dangerous distance, and 
only Blue Sweater, fifty yards ahead, stood 
between him and the 1916 Ten Mile Open 
—and he a freshman! 

To be sure, Blue Sweater was a fresh- 
man, too. That was the amazing part of 
it.’ Out of a school famous for hockey, 
fancy and racing skaters, two of the new 
class were ahead of Radford’s best. There 
were still four miles to go and, Red Sweater 
felt spurt enough left in him to make up 
that fifty yards and pass the flying blue 
body ahead. 

Red Sweater followed pace easier than 
he made it. Blue had to pick the path on 
the snow-piled ice. -Skate mark for skate 
mark Red Sweater followed the lad ahead. 
Flick-flick, flick-flick,. Arms swinging 
easily, body low, skates just skimming the 
ice, Red Sweater skated well, if with more 
effort than the best racing form permits. 
Blue Sweater had hands clasped behind, 
and a swallow-like stroke which ate up the 
long miles with amazing speed and an ap- 
parent lack of effort that was disconcerting. 

Flick-flick, flick-flick.. The fifty yards 
were forty now. It was not hard. The 
forty became thirty. There was no change 
in the even motion of the lithe body ahead, 
but it bent more forward. The clasped 
hands loosened and swung. Red Sweater 
paid little attention, but he could not fail 
to note when Blue’s right arm disappeared 
in front of him, when the even stroke fal- 
tered for a moment, and then resumed its 
tireless beat. 

But the half-formed mental question 
never reached Red Sweater’s consciousness. 
Suddenly he stumbled, a skate scraped and 
slid, and he found himself on cheek and 
knee, amazedly sliding into a snow bank, 
hard, sharp-edged.. He was on his feet in 
a moment, and out and. after the racer 
ahead. But the thirty yards were now 
eighty, and—the finish flags, dim blocks of 
red against the white, were already in sight. 
The eighty became’ seventy, but when he 
crossed the line, Blue was already being 
cheered the winner. ; 

Red Sweater curved in to the bank. He 
must offer congratulations of course, and take the 
laughter which should properly come to a racer who 
cannot keep his feet. But as he drew off his glove he 
slid sidewise and stopped. To his mind came a vivid 
picture of Red Sweater, the day before demonstrating 
a pump-gun air rifle to some Atkinson House lads, 
loading it for them from the pocket of that blue 
sweater. Now from the palm of one glove, in which it 
was imbedded, Red Sweater picked a damaged, skate- 
cut BB shot. 

“So that’s what tripped me!” he whispered softly 
under his breath. 


i: ICE RANG sharply under long 


66 ND YOU must not forget that while athletic 

supremacy is highly desirable and scholastic at- 
tainments are always a good example, the real thing 
the faculty looks at in this matter is character—Rad- 
ford character !” 

The little Doctor stepped from the platform, mingling 
with the school filing noisily from Assembly Hall. The 
Tomcat nodded his head in agreement to his room- 
mate Billy Penfield. 

“It’ll be Denny Marsh, I guess,” he hazarded. 

“Think so? He’s only one major sport R.” 

“That’s true. But he has three minors, heads the 
class. and is a perfect brick. Of course, there’s Welsh 
and Ennis, but—” 

“How. about. Barry?” countered Billy Penfield. But 
he did not look at The Tomcat as he spoke. 

“Or Barry,” came the easy assent, “but I think Denny 
the better man for the job.” 

_ “How about yourself?” 

“Who—me? Head of the Atkinson? Me, an example 
for little’ boys?. You're loony!” 

“Well, if you win the race you'll beat him in major 
sports| And your percentage is as good as his. Why 
not?” 

“You serious?” demanded Thomas Cate, whose nick- 
name was too obvious to have been missed by a school 
alert for the right “moniker” for its own. 

Billy nodded. “I'd love to see you get it,” he an- 
swered. “Then I could keep a cat!” 

“Oh, you make me tired—you and your cat! 
one if you want. I’ll go room ewith—with—” 

“With Barry!” cut in Billy wickedly. “Did I stroke 
his Tomeattish fur the wrong way, then? Scuse! But 
I am serious. What makes you think you’ve no 
chance ?” : 

The Tomcat looked at his roommate, exasperated. 
He never became quite accustomed to the mercurial 
changes of attitude of his volatile friend, any more 
than he ever made any serious attempt to overcome his 
hatred for cats. The Tomcat would as soon nurse a 
rattlesnake as a kitten, and when, to disgusting prefer- 
ences to a cat for a pet—third year boys at Radford 
are allowed pets—Billy added disgraceful kidding about 
the school prize of prizes, the Atkinson Headship, The 
Tomcat was ready to spit fur and scratches. . 

“T’ll tell you why, if you are really serious and not 


Have 


Suddenly He Stumbled, and Found Himself Sliding Into a Snow Bank. 


crazy!” answered The Tomcat, quietly. “Barry beat me 
out in both football and baseball. I won out swimming. 
Suppose I do win the 1917 Ten Mile Open. All four 
sports are major and count the same for athletic 
championship, but you know we all think football and 
baseball worth forty skating cups and a hundred: for 
swimming? I don’t think Barry ought to have it—he 
isn’t the kind—but he’s got it on me. Don’t be a fool!” 

“AIL right !” Billy smiled wisely. “Shall I bring your 
skates ?” ; 


OT waiting for The Tomcat’s assent, Billy sped 

away. The Tomcat always got his back up he re- 
flected, when the talk turned on Barry. Rivals in class, 
on the athletic field, in the debating club, the err 
between Barry and The- Tomcat: was. a school classic 
to the class of 1918. It was a very dignified feud, and 
never descended to personalities. They always spoke 
pleasantly enough! Indeed, more than one had thought 
it was jealousy of his more successful mate which made 
The Tomeat stand aloof, rather than any feeling on 
Barry’s part. But not even Billy Penfield, born tease 
though he was, ventured to comment on the feeling. 
Admiring Barry’s athletic ability, he thought the better 
of The Tomcat that he never denied the justice which 
put Barry at second base and end, and kept him on 
bench and side lines. But Billy was for The,Tomcat 
and hoped with all his merry soul the school champion 
would go down to defeat in the Washington’s Birth- 
day race. 

Barry had won the ten-mile Radford classic in his 
freshman year, a thing which, hadn’t happened in a 
decade. The. Tomcat had been a good, if not close 
second. He made no excuses for his defeat. There 
was nothing to say. He knew what happened to boys 
who always had alibis for failure. And there was no 
proof. But he believed Barry had scattered shot in his 
path, and had despised him ever afterwards. He told 
none hig suspicion, but it was. the. root of the thought 
that Barry had no right to be Head of the Atkinson, 
the senior job which all the school coveted, because 
none* were ever selected to hold that position who had 
not the confidence of both faculty and school in their 
ability to mould the opinions and the work of the little 
boys that they, too, might some day carry forward the 
Radford tradition. , ¢ res) . 

He. was the more determined this year, that. Barry 
had beaten him fairly for positions.on the two. big 
teams. 
the ice he had none. 


bard.” 

“Undoubtedly there is Kil Hibbard!” said Billy, who 
joined him unnoticed, two pairs of racing skates and 
shoes rolled in sweaters in his arms. “The question is 
where is he and what is he and why is he?” 

“The best skater Radford ever had. Two miles up 
the river at Lornton. He’s home on a visit—mother 
lives there. Why he is the best fellow who ever shod 


his feet with steel I can’t tell; even you. But follow - 


Fear that Barry would try the same trick on’ 
“T’ll not follow his path this’ 
time,” he told himself grimly. “And—there’s Kil Hib- 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


me to-day. I’m going to deprive Mr. Barry 
of the chance of a third—” 

“Hush! There he is!” 

Barry joined them, skates over . his 
shoulder. . “Bully day, isn’t it?” he called, 
cheerily. He had a mobile face, a frank 
pair. of brown eyes, and an_ infectious 
smile. The Tomeat turned his head away. 
In spite of the BB shot, rivalry, a contempt 
that was bitter in his mind, there was 
something so likeable about the slender 
youth who had such fire in his football! 
playing, such “pep” around the middle bag, 
The Tomcat found it hard to keep friendli- 
ness from his manner. 

“Getting good practice, Tomcat?” con- 
tinued Barry. “Expect you'll put it all over 
me next week !” 

The Tomcat responded as was expected. 

“Oh, I guess not,” he called easily. “You 
don’t need the practice I do. Don’t know 
where you keep it, but you’ve more strength 
in your legs than I have!” 

“Nonsense! And I do need it,” said 
Barry, “but I can’t get it to-day.” 


HE TOMCAT said nothing. Mentally 
he saw a mashed BB shot against a 
glove. 

Billy Penfield slid out on the ice, shook 
half a dozen strokes from each leg and 
slithered to a stop, throwing ice spray all 
over his companion. 

“You don’t like him. Tomceat, it’s not 
because he beat you.» What did he do?” 

“Nothing,” shortly. “You coming with 
me?” 

And Billy Penfield knew there was some- 
thing. 

Billy was never abashed very long. On 
the short skate to Lorntons he chattered 
like a magpie when he could. It was inter- 
rupted conversation because The Tomcat 
kept shooting ahead with long gliding 
strokes, spurting vigorously, only to make 
a sharp turn and come flying back. Billy 
knew better than to try to keep up. He 
skated vigorously, short legs flying, arms 
swinging, head bobbing—Billy enjoyed 
skating but had, in his own words “as much 
speed asa lame jackrabbit.” 

“Where'd you learn all that?” he asked 
as The Tomeat came back from a spurt. 
“You've .been: getting better and better, 
lately. The gang says you are scared lest 
some one sees you practice. Do you always 
come away down here?” 

They rounded a curve in the river as he spoke. 
Without answering, the Tomcat loosened his sweater, 
pulled out his watch and then pointed. 

“That’s.Lornton’s landing—and why I come here 
every day. I'm two minutes late.” 

Billy Penfield looked, then whistled. <A tall figure 
sped up the river, coming with unusual speed. Slender 
black legs*in tights spurned the ice, a long body bent 
low, covering ice at racing speed. The low whistle rose 
to a high note of surprise—in a moment the flying 
skater. was up to them, at them, on to them! Billy 
sprang back with alarm, tripped, stumbled and fell. 

There was a rasp of ice, a shower of spray and a 
low laugh. 

‘“Good morning, sir!” It was The Tomcat. “You 
scared him out of a week’s growth. He isn’t used to 
seeing circus stops !” 

“T should say not!” cried Billy, jumping up. “Say— 
do you always bring up like that? How in time do you 
do it?” The Tomcat introduced his friend. 

“Sorry I startled you!” came a deep voice. “That’s 
a hockey step—Canadian. It’s very nice if you make it. 
If you miss it—well, I’d be the startled one.” 

“Startled? Say, please don’t frighten me, if that’s 
tied notion of startling a fellow! Glad to meet you, 
sir!” 

Mr. Hibbard laughed. Then “Ready, Cate?” 

The Tomcat nodded. 

“Try it. to the landing and back. Mind your turn. 
The box is on the ice. That’s the flag. A sharp turn 
is worth twenty yards anytime, and many a ten miler 
ae been lost or won by that distance. Ready? Set? 

Oo yo 

The Tomeat shot forward. After him flew the black 
figure. And to Billy’s ungrudging admiration there was 
no effort in it. Smaller and smaller the flying figures 
became. Then—Billy whistled again—they rotnded the 
“flag,” The Tomcat narrowly, the black figure so like 
a flash Billy. wondered how it kept its feet. Back up 
the river flashed the skaters, to whiz by him with long 
easy strokes. He turned to watch. Mr. Hibbard flung 
himself ‘sidewise, checked, then into the air to come 
down, leaning, motionless, on pointed skate-toes. — 

“So. that’s how. he does it!” cried Billy. “Some stop!” 
“You're better in. form, but your turn was poor,” Mr. 


‘Hibbard.said to The Tomcat as they came slowly up to 
Billy, “You've got.to cross your legs farther and lean 


harder. Look out you don’t slide.” 

“But why not?” asked The Tomcat. “If I slide, I can 
make the turn in five feet.” 

“Yes, and lose all your speed. The art is to make th 
turn short, to save space, but keep the speed. Try 
again. And mind that right leg. You swing forwards 
too high. Every extra inch you lift that_£00t is effort 
wasted |” yal 

Billy watched, fascinated. Half-orgotten stories of 
Kilwen Hibbard came to his mind. He recalled the pic- 
ture of him in the Trophy Reom, and tales of speed and 
hocky «skating, fancy work and distance racing which 
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_ the fall with the housekeep- 
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had made him, years before, a distinguished figure at 
Radford and later at Montreal. 


For a long afternoon Billy Penfield watched. Spurts, 


turns, starts—Mr. Hibbard seemed to know all about 
them. He was tireless and The Tomcat seemed not to 
know the meaning of weariness. Billy noted particular 
attention was given to form, to the way the off leg was 
brought back to the new stroke, and to the body swing. 

“Skating fast and far isn’t a matter of muscle,” Mr. 
Hibbard explained. “It’s a matter of knack. Some of 
the fastest skaters are anything but mighty men of 
muscle. Some of the stfongest men I know, I can beat 
skating backwards. The skater who does it all with his 
muscles seldom wins. You must have the body swing, 
and make gravity help. Only complete coordination of 
all parts of your body makes the skater a racing 
machine—balanced, every muscle working in unison 
with every other one and all working with gravity. 
That’s why form is so important, and why you must not 
waste strength or time in return strokes. That'll do 
for this afternoon. We've six more. For the next five 
I'll race you ten miles every day. On the twenty-first 
I don’t want.you to put on a skate. On the twenty- 
second I expect you to win by a hundred yards!” * 

“T want to win—Oh, you don’t know how I want to 
win!” answered The Tomcat. Billy was surprised at 
the repressed passion in his friend’s voice. “If I do, 
it'll be owing to you!” 


HE did not accompany his friend ‘the next day. Billy 

Penfield had no legs for a ten-mile race and knew 
Mr. Hibbard would not fail to push his pupil to the 
limit. But he judged by the sparkling eyes and red 
cheeks which The Tomcat brought home that the after- 
noon had been satisfactory. 

“How'd it go?” 

“I made it in—never mind, -I promised I wouldn’t 
tell time. But—pretty good. Gee, but I’m tired!” 

“Wait a minute! Little Buster was just here. He 
wants to see you.” 

The Tomeat grinned. “I suppose the little fool’s balled 
up in his partial payments or least common multiples 
or something!” Relacing the half-off shoe, The Tom- 
cat departed for the Atkinson, little-boy house, to find 
his small adorer. % 

When he found him in the dormitory, and learned what 
he wanted, he proceeded to fix the gun which Little 
Buster—hated nickname of a roly-poly lad called Henry 
Small by his parents—held up woefully for inspection. 

“Course it won’t work if you keep taking it to 
pieces!” admonished The Tomeat. Why you kids with 
air rifles can’t leave ’em alone—there!- Now it’s fixed, 
what you going to do with it?” 

“Why, the town Grammar School Rifle Team have 
challenged the Atkinson to a shooting match on the 
twenty-second! Don’t you know? We challenged them 
last year, and beat ’em, too! J’m to shoot for the 
Atkinson !” is 

Words could not express the swelling pride with 
which twelve-year-old Henry Small announced this im- 
portant fact. The Tomcat concealed a grin, carefully. 

“That's a big responsibility,” he agreed, sober-faced. 


“Mind you remember it’s Radford you are shooting for, . 


and don’t get nervous.” 

“Oh, I know. And—Oh, Tomcat! I do hope you 
win the ten-mile open.” 

“Thanks! Sorry you won’t be there to root for me!” 

“Oh, I'll root for you!” cried Little Buster emphatic- 
ally. “Our range is right on the river and you can bet 
we'll stop shooting when you come by! You listen and 
you'll hear !” 

“So long, kidlet. Mind you shoot straight and leave 
the insides of that forty-two centimeter alone!” The 
Tomeat flung out of the dormitory to a chorus of 
chatter. 

For the remaining days before the race The Tomcat 
had little time for thinking. Even Billy was neglected. 
The Tomcat’s whole soul was in the race, in the ten- 
mile trials against Mr. Hibbard, in what he heard of 
Barry’s practice and the speed he was showing. 

Neither had any fear of other contestants. Ennis, 
Welton, Brodenhurst, “Tissy” Barns, Hilton, “Gordy” 
Gordon—they were all training, but The Tomcat, fresh 
from a brush with the best skater Radford ever knew 
feared only the smiling boy with the black heart, the 
slender figure which skated so like a swallow. It was 
between them, and them only, and The Tomcat knew it, 
and knowing, exulted in the thought. 


E Sa, twenty-second dawned 
clear but bitter cold. 
Billy Penfield did not wake 
with a shout to drag the 
covers from his sleeping com- 
panion as usual. He crept 
softly about, shutting win- 
dows carefully, dressing 
quietly. Not until a_ few 
minutes of breakfast-call did 
he shake The Tomcat gently. 
Was not this the day when 
The Tomcat would need 
every ounce of _ strength, 
every bit of advantage? Billy 
Penfield the day before had 
held a watch on Barry for a 
mile and—wondered. 

The Tomeat ate a sparing 
breakfast, looking longingly 
at coffee he dared not drink, 
and turned his face resolutely 
from battercakes. He whis- 
tled as he changed his clothes 
to racing costume, and hum- 
med under his breath as he 
looked carefully over his rac- 
ing shoes. Only when he 
discovered Billy Penfield in 


ers cat cn_his shoulder did 
he frown. ~ >, 

“Nasty beast—put her 
down, for the love vf Pete! 
It’s enough to hoodoo ie.tg 
see my roommate with a car‘! 

“Go on, Tomcat!” cried ~~ — 


. “She’s your mascot! Listen to her wishing you 
uc 


To Billy’s surprise, The Tomcat came closer and lis- 
tened. The old cat purred contentedly, then arched her 
back and reached out a playful paw toward The Tom- 
cat. 

“Good night!” he cried, and fled, followed by Billy’s 
laughter. 

It was a gay scene, at the start. The whole school 
was out, the ice was clean and black, red skating caps 
lent color to the scene, and hundreds of boyish voices 
made it a gala occasion. Eleven lads in variegated 
skating costumes slid slowly in and out among the 
officials at the start, keeping their blood warm. Occa- 
sionally one would spurt in a trial start, to round back 
to the line amidst a buzz of applause. Barry and The 
Tomcat, each a center of well-wishers were at opposite 
ends of the line. 

There was a final shaking of skates, a scattering of 
the crowd and a sudden silefice. The Tomcat saw the 
little Doctor standing near Barry, and caught a glimpse 
of Ennis, tucking in a shoe lace. He did not see Mr. 
Hibbard and guessed he would be at the flag. Then, 
almost as in a dream he heard Evans—“Ready? Set!” 
—a moment’s. breathless wait—then the pistol! 

Four lads darted swiftly ahead. They were fresh- 
men, and not used to distance racing. The Tomcat 
started easily, and swung immediately into a long swing- 
ing stroke, quite satisfied to let others lead, knowing 
ten miles is'a long race. Barry, ten yards to his left, 
skating with the grace for which he was noted, and 
which The Tomcat envied, kept his eyes on the flying 
pacemakers.in*front. He, too, knew the race was not 
to be won ir the first mile. 

Nor was it.. Before the first red mile flag was passed 
both had passed the flying freshmen. The race settled, 
as both ‘in their hearts had known it would, to one 
between them» 


HE TOMCAT trailed, content to let Barry set 

the pace. He admired the graceful ease of the 
figure ahead, which sped with so little effort, which 
swung from side to side so easily, and which set so 
fast a pace. 

“Good day for skating, but cold. Ice is fine. Go it, 
you—I’ll take the pace about the eighth mile!” thought: 
The Tomcat. “Unless you slow up—” 

Ahead, Barry hesitated in his stride, stumbled, then 
swung sharply to the right. 

“What the—” but Barry interrupted, turning his head 
and shouting: 

“Look out—rough!” _ 5 

The Tomcat was surprised. It was not according to 
his idea of Barry that his rival should help him in‘a 
race. But he, too, swung wide, though he could see 
nothing to indicate a roughness. 

A faint, high cry reached his ears. Turning his head 
he made out on the bank a number of little figures, 
with waving caps and pigmy voices, which cheered and” 
cheered. 

“Little Buster and his rifle club!” The Tomcat trans- 
lated. “Funny little kids!” 

Flick-flick, flick-flick. The steel-shod feet ahead 
were in their stride again and The Tomcat had neither 
time, breath nor strength with which to wave back to 
the tiny well-wishers-on the shore. It was not an easy 
pace Barry was setting. 

“He can skate,” thought The Tomcat. “But—Hib- 
bard took me faster than this!” 

The second red flag, the third, the fourth, were passed 
in order—Barry leading by fifteen yards. Then, far 
down the black ice he saw the little group which meant 
the turn. It grew larger rapidly. Yes, there was Mr. 
Hibbard’s white cap. 

“T knew he’d be there! I must make it very sharp!” 
he told himself. “Here is where I pass him—if | want. 
Do I want? Ought I to take the pace yet? No! But 
sharp, just the same. Make him follow to get the lead! 
Wear him down that much. Wonder where the bunch 
is. Mustn’t look—haven’t time. Soon as I turn | will 
know. Ah—there he goes—too wide—” 

Barry. rounded the flag with a spurt of ice under his 
runners. It was a sharp turn but a poor one. The 


Tomcat had a momentary vision of Mr. Hibbard’s face 
and heard his cordial shout of “Go it, Cate—go it!” 
Even then he. recognized the fairness which made the 
call only encouragement and not advice. 

He did “go it.” 


His turn was sharp and clean and 


His Turn Was Sharp and Clean and Narrow and When They Straightened Out Barry Was Behind. 


.little—so helpless. 
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narrow, and when they straightened out Barry was four 
yards to the rear. 

“Dandy turn—beat me all hollow!” came Barry’s 
voice from behind. “But—I’m—coming!” 

The Tomcat nodded as Barry passed him. “Some— 
spurt!” he cried. “So am IJ—coming!” 


LAUGH answered. The Tomcat tried to read 
mockery in it, but could not. He settled again to 
his easy motion—flick-flick, flick-flick. 

“There they come! Three hundred, no five hundred 
yards back! Ennis will make third if he holds that— 
gee! Poor Hilton is way off—why, that isn’t Hilton! 
That’s a kid, walking!” 

Away ahead The Tomcat saw a little figure on the 
ice. It stopped for a moment, bent down, then straight- 
ened up and made for the shore. 

The Tomcat kept his eyes on the spot. He wanted to 
know what that figure had put on the ice. He veered 
slightly to the left. Yes, there was something. It was 
little. It looked like a hat. No, it couldn’t be a hat. 
It moved. Moreover it was white—no, yellow—no—” 

Fifty yards away, the tiny object was a mystery. At 
forty, a puzzle. At thirty, an enigma. But at twenty 
The Tomcat knew. He saw Barry veer over, give a 
startled glance, hesitate, then veer back again. To The 
Tomeat’s ears came a thin, small wail. 

“Kittens!” The Tomcat laughed. Then his face 
sobered. “Some boy disposing of unwanted kittens. 
In summer they drown ’em. No water. So he’s left ’em 
here. They'll freeze. Serve ’em right! Hateful beasts!” 

Flick-flick, flick-flick. “I’m glad I’m past them. So 
What a beastly cruel thing to do. 
Some one ought to pick ’em up. It won’t take long— 
yes it will. They'll crawl together and huddle up and 
it will take an hour, and they'll squeak and wail for 
the mother cat. Then their paws will freeze and they'll 
stick to the ice and—why doesn’t one of those fellows 
who hasn’t a chance pick "em up?” 

Indignant, The Tomcat looked over his shoulder. 
But the trailing racers were wide of the place where in 
fancy, The Tomcat saw a squirming bunch of helpless 
kittens, crying against the ice. 

He looked ahead again. Barry was twenty yards in 
front. “But I can catch you—I can—I can! And— 
and—Oh, darn!” af 

Something inside The Tomcat hurt. In vivid flashes 
pictures passed before his mind. A BB shot in a leather 
glove—a lad who displaced him from two teams—a tall 
figure who had coached him—himself winning in a 
mighty spurt~some kittens, freezing, crying, suffering. 

There was a short, sharp mental struggle. Then, 
with a gesture as of weariness, though he felt none, 
the steady flick-flick, flick-flick, faltered. The Tomcat 
swung wide, turning. 

Calls came to him across the ice. There were shouts 
of surprise, commiseration, wonder, incredulity, from 
the trailing racers. But The Tomcat paid no heed. — 

“Barry wins, Ennis second,” he thought. “I won’t 
even have a place. All I’ll have is—kittens! I’d like 
to break that boy’s neck—ah!”" sw . 

The Tomcat slid to a stop. There were four of them, 
and they squirmed. Their fur stood on end, and shivers 
shook the little bodies. They were all crying—little 
kitten cries of sore distress. They could hardly walk. 

“Not over two weeks old. What a cruel thing!” cried 
The Tomcat. “Well, you squawkers, I suppose, having 
won a race for Barry, you deserve something better 
than this!” ’ 

Kneeling, he picked them up, gingerly, and stuffed 
them inside his shirt. They wriggled feebly and tiny 
claws stuck into his skin. Somehow, it wasn’t so dis- 
agreeable as he had expected. And somehow, as he 
skated towards the finish, he wasn’t as unhappy about 
the race as he had expected. 

“After all, | could have won it,” he comforted him- 
self. “And he did sing out it was rough—now, I won- 
der what he meant?” 

It puzzled The Tomcat. He had seen no roughness. 
What could Barry have seen that he missed? Perhaps 
he had felt it. But it wasn’t visible— 

“Vl look. It was just opposite Buster’s shooting 
range—stop it, you wigglers! Don’t you know when 
you are well off?” 

Skating easily, effortless, and rapidly now, to keep 
warm, The Tomcat followed the skate marks. He had 
no difficulty in finding the spot where Barry had swung 
; wide, and called to him, 
Slowing, he stopped to find 
the “roughness.” But there 
was nothing to be seen. The 
ice was smooth as_ glass. 
Then, moving forward, he 
tripped, unaccountably, recov- 
ered his feet with difficulty 
and finally sat down, hard. 
When he rose, in his glove, 
was a BB shot! 


“The range!” gasped The 
Tomcat to himself. “The 
kids’ air rifle range! They 
have a match here every year. 
Some of ’em missed the tar- 
get altogether and their shot 
came out here! It wasn’t 
Barry at all—he didn’t do it! 
Oh, what a fool I was! And 
unjust! But—he doesn’t 
know. I’m glad. I’m glad 
he doesn’t know—I’m glad— 
he—won! He felt something 
—that was where he stumbled 
—called to me—he didn’t 
know what it was, only that 
it was rough! I—here, in 
there! Think my skin is 
made of leather?” 

But there was no animus 
in the tone with which The 
Tomeat addressed the fuzzy 
little hodies, now warm and 
wriggling, squirming in his 
shirt, the kittens which he 

- had lost a race to rescue. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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PART II. 


ITH HIS ARMS about Shorty Kent 
where his mad spring had placed him, 
and anger blazing from his eyes, Tex 
McGee found himself facing the high 

school principal. His heart seemed to freeze 
within him. Every member of the basketball 
squad gathered in the locker room seemed to ~ 
forget to breathe. How could he explain such 
a situation? It seemed that the Principal must 
know he had attacked Shorty, the captain of 
the five. ; 

Then Shorty’s quiet voice broke the silence. 
“You see, Tex, if you grab a man like that it’s 
a foul, like I was telling you. But if you put 
just one arm in front of him like this, and keep 
it on the ball, that’s permissible.” 

Tex stood speechless. The least he had ex- 
pected from Kent was an accusation. 

“Hm!” broke in the Principal. “Well! I came 
in to congratulate the team on the basketball 
victory. It’s a good start to win the first game. 
Hm.” 

Tex could feel the Principal’s eyes boring him 
through and through. 

“Tf Mr. Kent will come to my office when he 
has dressed, I would like to talk with him 
about the conduct of his team.” With this 
message, crisply delivered, Principal Davis de- 
parted. 

Tex turned silently to his locker. He could 
find nothing to say. The low words .<¢ the 
others came to him as an excited buzz. Hustling 
into his clothes, he was on the street before 
any other player had finished his shower. He 
wanted to get away from them. 

“To, Tex,” said a voice, as a rotund form 
straightened from a leaning posture against a 
tree and joined him. 

“*Lo, Puffer,” greeted Tex. 
keep his voice from shaking. 

“What’s the matter, Tex?” 

“Why—why—I made a fool of myself, and 
ruined everything.” 

Puffer stopped short—not so much at the 
revelation as that his friend should speak thus 
self-accusingly. Could this be the Tex who had 
covered his good qualities with boasting and 
complete self-confidence? 

“What did you do?” 

“Why I lost my temper ’cause Shorty Kent 
jumped on me ’cause | threw baskets myself 
instead of. passing the ball to someone else; 
and I jumped at him, and just then Prexie 
Davis came in. He told Kent to come up and 
talk to him, and,Shorty will tell I jumped at 
him, and I’ll get kicked out of school maybe, 
and anyway Shorty will never let me in a game 
again.” 

“You said Shorty was sore because you threw 
baskets yourself. That doesn’t sound like 
Shorty,” commented the even-tempered fat boy. 

Ordinarily this would have brought a bitter 
attack frony Tex, but he was in a new mood 
to-night. 

“Well, the signals called for me to throw the 
ball to somebody else. But I made the throw 
myself, and that ought to be enough.” 

“Were you as close and as sure of getting 
the basket as the other fellow?” 

“Well, if I can’t throw more baskets from 
twenty feet, than that gang can from ten—” for 
an instant Tex was his old self again, but he broke off. 
“What difference does it make? Kent’s had it in for 
me ever since I voted against him for captain. He’s 
against me ’cause I’m a freshman and I showed him up. 
Now since I jumped at him I’ll never have a bit of a 
chance. Probably I’ll be expelled.” Tex broke off with 
a sob. 

“Anybody home?” asked the fat boy, as they came 
opposite the McGee home. The windows were all dark. 

“No. Dad and Mother went to the theater.” 

“T’l1 come in and sit with you a bit.” Puffer felt, 
somehow, that Tex needed sympathy and companion- 
ship. 


\ 


He could not 


HE BOYS sat quietly in the living room. Neither 

found anything to say. Then the telephone rang, 
and Puffer looked at Tex expectantly. His host re- 
mained slumped down in his chair in an attitude of 
utter despondency. The bell jangled again. 

“Shall I answer it?” asked the visitor. 

Tex waved his assent. © 

“VY es—yes—tine—wait a minute, this isn’t Tex. 
call him. 

“Tex,” said Puffer excitedly turning from the ’phone, 
“it’s Shorty. He thought it was you when I answered 
and said he’s had a pleasant talk with Davis and every- 
thing was all right. He wants to say something about 
a trip Saturday.” 

“Why the team goes to Kenville Saturday. What do 
you suppose—” 

Wonderingly he walked to the telephone. 

“Yes—why thanks—yes—why, why, 
you.” 

He turned from the telephone and resumed his seat 
in a daze. 

“He told me to be sure and be out to practice to- 
morrow; that he’s confident I’ll follow signals all right; 
and Puffer—he says I’m to be one of the eight to go to 
Kenville! I can’t make it out!” 

The next afternoon Tex practiced earnestly with the 
subs. To his relief no one referred to his outbreak. 
The only comment from the captain was on his basket 
throwing style. 

“I’m sorry to see you’re not doing more with the toss 
‘from the chest. That underhand toss is accurate, but 
you'll find it too easily blocked when you get up against 
really good guards,” 


tt 


yes, thank 


By WALTER KELLOGG TOWERS 


This time Tex was not so sure that Shorty meant to 
injure him with bad advice. But the suspicion still 
lurked, and he stuck mostly to his favorite throw. 

By the time he was ready to start with the squad for 
Kenville, Tex had received the congratulations of many 
of his classmates on what they termed his stellar work 
in the first game. His self-assurance began to reassert 
itself. Hadn’t he made more points in ten minutes 
than the captain had in twenty? He did not stop to 
think that the spectators knew nothing of the signals 
he had disobeyed, but little of team play, and were 
likely to view a basket as entirely the work of the 
player who threw it, giving no credit to the player 
whose pass made the forward’s shot possible. 

“Aw, I guess he’s just taking me along because he’s 
afraid to do anything else,” Tex told himself. “He 
wouldn’t dare leave me behind after the showing | 
made before the crowd. He. won’t let me in this game 
{ bet.” 

True, the start of the game found Tex on the side 
lines, with Shorty Kent and Gregory at the forward 
posts. Unhappily he watched the tide of battle ebb and 
flow, his discontent growing. But to-day he saw more 
clearly. He noticed that while Gregory and Siple threw 
a majority of the few baskets which Granville was able 
to secure, that it was Shorty Kent’s fine passing that 
made them possible. 

Tex edged forward hopefully during the intermission. 
He felt so sure he could cage some long shots. Weren’t 
they going to give him a chance? Didn’t they know 
how good he was? He wanted to go to Kent and tell 
him how he thought the game should be played; but 
he restrained himself, wondering whether after all he 
had been as fresh as they seemed to think him. ° 

The second half started with the teams but a point 
apart, and Tex still on the side lines. The husky home 
five began to indulge in rougher tactics. They were 
finding it difficult to break through Granville’s short 
passing game, and sought to take advantage of weight 
and strength, let the rules say what they might. Four 
fouls were called on the home team in quick succession, 
but Siple made only two of the free throws, and in the 
meantime Kenville had amassed two field goals for 
double the number of points. The officials were lax in 
their enforcement of the rules, and the diminutive 
Shorty Kent was being pushed about freely by the big 
guard opposed to him. 


enforce the rules I won’t have an even chance. 


natural ability, and t. 


Then Kenville called for time while a 
player replaced a shoelace and Shorty called 
his team together for conference near the 
side line at which. sat the Granville subs. 

“I’m going out, fellows,” said Shorty. “If they ee 

e 
must make all the free throws good, and Tex can do 
1” ; 

He turned to the bewildered freshman. 
place, Tex and don’t miss a free throw.” 

Blake and Siple protested. 

“No, Tex is better than I in this kind of a game, and 
so is Gregory. They’re bigger.” 

Tex could scarcely believe his ears. Of course a cap- 
tain might take himself out in a minor game with his 
team ahead. But to have him step aside in this contest 
and give up his place to a freshman who had opposed 
him,, seemed impossible. 

A wave of crimson swept over the freshman. The 
realization came to him that Shorty Kent was, and had 
been, fair; that he was sacrificing himself for 
the good of the team. 

“But—but—but—” he stammered. 

“Get in and do your best,’ commanded the 
captain. 

Tex found himself, all a-tremble, at the post 
at right forward. He would show Shorty he ap- 
preciated this; he would play as he had never 
played before—and for Shorty. 

With the toss of the ball he leaped forward, 
only to find the big Kenville guard clinging to 
his arm. The referee saw it this time and called 
a foul. Tex stepped to the line. A strange 
nervousness possessed him, Could he make it? 
He had thrown free throws by the hour against 
the barn, and had made records of ten and a 
dozen straight in his grammar school days; 
but he suddenly realized that this was very 
different. So much more was at stake here. 
He set his teéth and swung low. As he rose 
the ball sped upward, and his heart seemed to 
rise with it. The flying sphere struck the edge 
of the basket, toppled, and then fell in. 

“Fine work,” called Siple, as he trotted to his 
place. 

Tex caught his breath, He must catch his 

pace and make the others surer. He found time 
’ to wonder whether he could have been as gen- 
erous as Siple, had another taken over the task 
of making free throws from him, and proved 
successful. 

Siple signalled a play that would mean a pass 
to him under the basket. He dashed forward 
with the toss of the ball, pivoted, and ran back, 
getting away from his guard for a few precious 
seconds. Here came Blake’s pass. He had the 
ball; and crouching low swung for the basket. 
A tall form rose before him and the ball was 
blocked. The Kenville guard had it and passed 
down the court. They had blocked that low, 
underhand throw just as Shorty had told him 
they would. 

Again when the ball came his way, Tex tried 
it, but again the guard got his hands on the 
ball. Then he tried to toss from his chest, but 
found the movement strange and awkward. He 
got the ball away this time, but missed the bas- 
ket. If he had only paid attention to what 
Shorty had told him! Why had he been so 
blind! . He plunged into the play in a frenzy. 


E FOUND himself actually glad when a 

signal called for a play that enabled him to 
pass to Gregory, and happier yet that Gregory scored 
the basket. As Captain Kent had anticipated the play 
of the home team became rougher and rougher and 
fouls more and more frequent. Here it was that Tex 
proved himself. He dropped in free throw after free 
throw, and when the timekeeper’s whistle closed the 
game he had scored nine straight. But Granville was‘ 
a point behind, and Tex came from the floor with hang- 
ing head. 

He hated to go to school on Monday. He feared 
they would all be saying that the game had been lost 
because of him. He had not scored a field goal. The 
praise he received for his nine straight free throws 
scarce cheered him. He realized that he might have 
scored the field goal that would have won had he ac- 
cepted the criticism and advice offered him. Yet Shorty 
Kent had stepped aside for him, and had kept him in 
the game. The more he thought about it the more his 
admiration for Shorty grew. 

“T’ve—I’ve been dog mean, Shorty,” he found cour- 
age to say, when they met in the locker room. “I didn’t 
understand. I thought you had it in for me. I’m sorry. 
Why, I'll play my head off for you!” 

“It’s all right, Tex,” Shorty replied. 
but not for me, or for yourself. Do it for Granville 
and the team. It’s school spirit and. team spirit that 
counts. We must get it, and getting it we’ll have a team 
nobody can beat.” 

To a boy who had thought so largely of himself as 
had Tex, the idea of love for school and team came 
as a new and strange thing. But as he watched the 
games and took part in the practice drills it began to 
grow upon him. Now that his eyes were open he saw 
many a boy do things little and big because he loved 
Granville High. The team became something more than 
a group of boys. He found there a spirit of endeavor 
for a common end that aroused something new within 
him. The team, he found, had traditions of fair play, 
of united effort, of victory. Just to play with it, to be 
a part of it meant a great deal. gs 

It seemed that he was starting all over again wiie 
he began to throw baskets, starting the ball high. “The 
low toss starting from close to the floor is al’ right for 
free throws where no one can guard yon, Shorty told 
him, “but it won’t do elsewhere.” ~~ 

Tex had learned that. For a’ week he labored with 
the new throw, and despaired. He could hardly make 
three baskets in ten at first. But he persisted, and his 
asketball he really knew came 


“Take my 


Crouching Low He Swung For the Basket. But a Full Form Rose 
Before Him and the Ball Was Blocked. 


“Play your best, 


February,, 1917 


to his rescue. He became an ever larger factor in the 
play of the second team. Game after game he watched 
from the side lines. Once or twice Shorty put him in 
for a few moments towards the close of a game. He 
played hard, trying to fit into the team play and to help 
the others. The spirit of the team was taking hold 
upon him. 


S° wrapped up was Tex in the progress of the team 
and his mastery of the new throws that it came to 
him as a shock, that the season was almost at an end. 
But one big game remained, the contest with Canton 
High. This was the athletic event of the winter in 
Granville and would bring out a big crowd. Tex had 
counted on being the star of the contest. He remem- 
bered how he had boasted that he would be. Now he 
couldn’t even expect to play. 

Then came a letter from his brother Bob, at the 
University : ra 


I’m coming home for a week end, and I’ll be there 
for the Canton game. You're not writing me so much 
any more of the great things you’re doing on the Gran- 
ville five, but I’ll expect to see for myself. I’m going 
to bring my chum, Husky Phelps, with me. He’s a 
great basketball player himself, and I’ll be proud to 
show him what a great star there is coming along for 
the Varsity teams of the future. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Bob. 


Tex let the letter fall. This was awful! He knew it 
was going to be mighty hard for him to face his brother 
and his friend. All he could do was play his hardest 
in the practices, and hope. 

And play he did. For a week he had been the life 
of the scrub, and despite Blake’s best efforts had tossed 
basket after basket. He had learned to get the ball 
away more quickly, to start his throws high, and to 
make them on the run. The Monday before the Can- 
ton game brought to Tex a ray of hope. He was placed 
at right forward with the regulars while Shorty Kent 
watched and directed the practice. Then Shorty re- 
turned to the lineup and Tex was moved to left for- 
ward, displacing Gregory. 

“He’s just training me as a sub,” Tex said to him- 
self as he stood beneath the showers following the 
practice. “I’m. to be up on team play and ready to fit 
in if either Shorty or Gregory gets hurt. The officials 
will be good and there’ll be no chance of needing me 
just to throw free throws.” 

Tex thought the Friday evening meal was the longest 
he had ever had to sit through. For one thing he 
couldn’t eat much, with the game set for seven thirty, 
and it’s never any fun to sit and watch others eat pie. 
But worst of all was Bob’s praise of his ability. 

“Oh, he’s a genuine wonder, Husky.” 


! 


“But, Bob,” insisted the tortured Tex, “I don’t even 
know that I’m going to get in.” 

“Aw, pshaw! They wouldn’t think of leaving you 
out. Why the kid can throw baskets from the middle 
of the floor; does it right along.” 

Tex noticed that the visitor raised his eyebrows. He 
felt sure that Phelps knew far more about basketball 
than did his brother. A month ago he would have been 
proud of it. Now he blushed at the thought of throw- 
ing baskets from the center of the court. He was 
happy when the meal was over and he could hurry to 
the gymnasium. 


HORTY KENT called his team about him in the 
locker room. , 

“Fellows, we’re up against a strong, husky team. 
We're to play twenty-minute halves and it will take all 
we've got to stay through. Gregory will start at left 
forward, and will play a floor game for the first half 
and five minutes of the second, giving everything he’s 
got. He’s to run his guard off his legs. Then Tex 
will jump in and we'll all start in and with a fresh man 
show them what can be done in a whirlwind finish. 

Tex gasped. “I’m going in after all; I’m going in 
after all.” Something within him sang it over and over. 
“I’ll get my chance to make good for brother Bob and 
show his friend.” 

Standing on the floor above he wanted to sing with 
the crowd that packed the galleries. There was the 
Granville song. Never before had it thrilled him so. 
He could do anything for a school and a team like that. 
Then he thought of what Bob expected from him— 
baskets from the center of the floor, spectacular play. 
No, he couldn’t do it. He wanted to impress Husky 
Phelps and please his brother. That meant much; but 
the school and the team had come to mean much also. 
Maybe he might make one or two star plays after all, 
and not hurt the team. He tried to put the thought 
from him, yet it persisted. 

At last the game was starting. Tex fidgeted on the 
side lines. Slowly Canton was fighting her way into the 
lead. Now it was a single point, now two, now three. 
The play was fast and clean. . Gregory in particular 
was covering the entire floor darting into the most un- 
expected places and spoiling Canton passes. Tex was 
proud of the steady play of the team—his team. The 
huskier visitors were forging ahead, but the Granville 
five never wavered. It kept hanging on desperately, 
working the ball down the floor-with quick, short passes. 

The rooting of the Granville students was also splen- 
did. Though their team was losing they cheered it and 
cheered it again. This was a school and a team for 
which he could give all, Tex thought. And then he 
thought of how much he wanted to star, and of the 
struggle that loomed before him. 

The half found Canton five points ahead. Their play 
had been daring and brilliant. Each player had been 
all over the floor. 
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“Keep it up, fellows,” exhorted Shorty. “We'll get 
them yet. They can’t hold that pace. When Tex comes 
in he’ll be all over that floor, and we'll run ’em off 
their pins. Be warmed up, Tex, and ready.” 

Tex forced himself to stay in the locker room, when 
the five returned to the floor. Eagerly he trotted up 
and down, working himself into a frenzy. The second 
hand of the clock seemed scarcely to move. He must 
wait while it went clear around five times. How was 
Gregory getting on? Probably he was doing so: well, 
and lasting so well that Shorty would decide to keep 
him in. Canton would probably crack, and he wouldn’t 
be needed. Shorty probably wouldn’t notice him when 
he went up. Could he make a showing? Maybe it 
wouldn’t hurt any if he did try a couple of long ones 
that would wake up the gallery, and show that chap 
from the university. Three minutes had passed, then 
four. Now it was almost five. At last Tex raced above 
and poised himself eagerly on the side line. 

“We're seven points behind,” another Granville sub 
shouted to him above the din. Then a foul was called, 
and Shorty signalled Tex in. He leaped across the line 
as though on steel springs. Gregory dropped on a pile 
of mats outside the court. Canton’s right guard was 
panting and looked exhausted. ; 

“But we're seven points behind. Can we do it? We 
must.” 


ANTON’S center missed the free throw, and after 

a few quick passes it was Granville’s ball outside. 
Blake had it. Tex knew he must be ready to take the 
pass in.” He turned toward the basket, then dodging 
his guard, sped up the court. Taking Blake’s pass he 
whirled. The guard was almost upon him. The basket 
wasn’t so very far away, but there was Siple closer. 
He swung the ball around the oncoming visitor and 
Siple scored. 

“That’s two of them,” called Shorty. 
make.” 

The center’s signal -again called for Tex to play the 
floor, and again he evaded the tired guard long enough 
to make a perfect pass to a team mate. This time it was 
Shorty who scored the basket. Then the Canton center 
got the jump, and the visitors broke through the home 
defense, and they were again five points ahead. Tex 
threw himself into the play, racing down under the 
Canton basket to help the guards, then working the ball 
back up the floor with quick passes. He was fresh; 
Shorty was tired. He must cover the floor and let 
Shorty or Siple stay under the basket. It seemed they 
never would score again. At last he got the ball to 
Shorty and they were but three points behind. Two 
baskets would win! 

Then Blake fouled and a Canton forward dropped 
in a free throw. Half a minute later, a Canton guard 
held Shorty. 


“Six more to 


(Continued on page 41) 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


The Boy Who Messed Up, Everything— Thomas A. Edison 
By Judson D. Stuart 


*¢ WANT one thousand newspapers.” 

The circulation man of the Detroit Free Press 
looked in amazement at the freckled- 
faced lad who made this astonishing 

request. ; 

“Got the money?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Get out!” 

The boy got out. He went directly upstairs to 
the office of the publisher, where big men could 
not enter without an appointment. 

“T want fifteen hundred papers, Mr. Storey,” 
said the boy. Then he explained that the peo- 
ple along the line of the railroad where he had 
run as train newsboy, would be eager to get 
the news of the battle of Pittsburg Landing. 

“Can you pay for them?” asked Mr. Storey. 

“Soon as I sell them,” answered the boy. Mr. 
Storey wrote something on a slip of paper and 
the boy took it down to the circulation man. 

“Fifteen hundred!” growled the man, 
“thought you only wanted a thousand?” 

“Oh, I thought I might as wéll be refused 
fifteen hundred as a thousand,” grinned the boy. 
And that is one of the things that helped 
Thomas Edison, the world’s greatest inventor, 
to success, 

He had learned of this battle. He knew the 
people along the line would be anxious to hear 
the news. He had no money, but he had cour- 
age and, what is better, he had the habit of 
thinking things out, of thinking ahead. Usually he sold 
about sixty papers along this train route. How could 
he sell fifteen hundred? He had thought that all out 
in advance and he went to a telegraph operator whom 
he knew was fond of reading. 

“If you'll wire’ ahead to every stop that there’s a big 
battle and I am coming with papers telling the story 
and with a list of the dead and wounded, I’ll give you 
a daily paper and two magazines a month for six 
months,” bargained young Edison. 

“1’ll do it,” agreed the operator. 

When Edison reached his first stop, at Utica, there 
was a mob waiting for the papers. 

“T thought it was an excursion at first,” said Mr. 
Edison. “I sold more than half my papers there, 
charging ten cents each. At Mt. Clemens there was 
another big crowd and at Port Huron I sold out, get- 
ting 25 cents each for all I sold at the last two places.” 
* “at long after that young Edison noticed how eager 

+- “sad men were for news. They would sit and 
the railro. » railroad affairs like a lot of women at a 
gossip about . He got an old hand press, some type, 
quilting party. “@so.end of the baggage car where he 
and set it up in one a ong before three boys’ were 
kept his papers. It wasn. Oxnting 400 copies a week. 
helping him and he was ptr.a leg or Locomotive No. 
If Brakeman Jim Jones brokew 
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He Never Loses a Moment, Seizing the Time He Spends in His 
Automobile to Dictate to a Phonograph. 


9928 blew out a cylinder, he put it in his paper and the 
men liked it. 

At that time he was experimenting with chemicals 
and tipped over a bottle of phosphorous which set the 
car afire. There was a lot of smoke but he got the 
fire out. The conductor, who disliked him, threw off 
his printing plant, chemicals and papers at the next stop 
and boxed his ears so violently that it led to his per- 
manent deafness. 


HE RAILROAD PEOPLE let him go back, on his 

promise not to mess things up with his chemie¢als 
any more. There had been many complaints about that 
“Edison boy who messes everything up with his fool 
chemicals.” 

Not long after that the little two-year-old son of the 
station master and telegraph operator at Mt. Clemens 
sat in the middle of the track as a string of cars were 
being shunted down. Young Edison saw him. Instead 
of shouting and frightening the baby he jumped from 
the baggage car door where he was standing, threw the 
baby off the track and managed to get up so that the 
car actually bumped him out of the way. 

“I’m a poor man,” said the station master, “but you 
can have the few hundred dollars I have saved up, and 
welcome.” 


, ” 


“Don’t want your money, but will you teach me how 
to send telegraph messages?” begged Edison. 

In two months’ time he was a capable tele- 
graph operator. 

He invented the duplex telegraph and nearly 
starved before he could get it adopted. He 
landed in New York City with a dollar in his 
pocket looking for work, Three nights he slept 
on park benches. One day he went without 
food. As he was passing a broker’s office he 
saw the stock ticker stop and there was great 
excitement inside. He stepped in while they 
were yelling for someone to go here and some- 
one there and have it fixed. . 

“IT think I can fix it for you,” he said. 

They let him try. He opened the ticker, lifted 
a loose contact spring that had fallen between 
the wheels and-it started up again, 

Just as he did this the man who had a big 
interest in the ticker service saw him. “We're 
having trouble with this service. If you can 
keep it going for us we'll: give you $300 a 
month,” he said. . 

“T nearly fainted when I heard this,” says 
Edison, “but I remained calm and agreed to do 
it, demanding an advance in ‘good faith’ I 
really didn’t want it for ‘good faith’ but for 
pork and beans. I hadn’t eaten for nearly thirty 
hours. Nothing ever tasted quite as good as 
that dish of pork and beans.” 

Edison kept using his brains while holding down 
this job. He learned why the tickers wouldn’t work 
well and he improved them, securing a patent. When 
the company asked him to make an offer he wanted 
$5,000. He was about to ask for it in fear and trem- 
bling when he used his brains again. “I’ll make them 
do the offering,” he thought. 

They gave him $40,000. 

He made exactly $35,000 by using his brains. 

All the world knows of his rapid rise after that. 
This money enabled him to build a laboratory and ex- 
periment. Everyone knows how he invented the in- 
candescent light, the phonograph, moving pictures, 
quadruplex telegraph, speaking parts of the telephone, 
electric railways, storage batteries and scores of other 
great things. 

And practically all the schooling he got was at his 
mother’s knee! 

But he used his brains about the newspapers, the 
railroad men’s paper, the little boy on the tracks— 
everything. 

To-day he continues to sit in his West Orange, N. J., 
laboratory and think, sometimes for ten hours at a 
stretch. 

And if brains are not to be used, why do we have 
them ? fe 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


THE BOY VIKING WHO BECAME. A SAINT 


A Heroic Boy of History Who Won a Kingdom and a Crown 


By WALTER KELLOGG TOWERS 
Illustration by Wallace Drew 


HIS is the story of the falling of London Bridge 
—and of other things. It is the story of the boy 
who pulled London Bridge from beneath the feet 
of its defenders, who performed other notable 

exploits before and after, who played no inconsiderable 
part in the history of two 
nations and became a king 
and a saint. You have heard 
that “London Bridge is fall- 
ing down” in the familiar 
rhyme that has somehow be- 
come mixed up with a “fair 
lady” though the ancient his- 
torians have not recorded 
that there were any fair 
ladies about when Olaf, the 
boy viking king, sailed up 
the Thames with his fighting 
ships. 

The eleventh century was 
still young—be patient, we 
shall come to the bridge in 
time, and exciting things will 
happen by the way—when 
Olaf, a youth of ‘a dozen 
years, sailed from a_ little 
harbor in Norway with the 
fleet with which his parents 
had provided him in order 
that he might make his for- 
tune. He was ‘bound a-vik- 
ing. In modern days we 
would undoubtedly classify a 
viking as a pirate and hang 
him forthwith with all possi- 
ble opprobrium. ‘But in those 
ancient times, when - might 
was still pretty much all the 
right there was, the profes- 
sion of the viking was an 
honorable one and_ highly 
popular with all proper young 
men of the north who sighed 
for careers of daring and of 
danger. The calling, was 
scarcely so popular in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and 
France where the vikings— 
as your historians have told 
you—were accustomed to pil- 
lage with unchecked ardor. 

The fleet of Olaf’s, which 
we left sailing out of the 
harbor, while we discoursed of vikings and their ways, 
consists of possibly three vessels—the records of the 
time are as vague as they are thrilling and picturesque 
—and the boats are manned by scarce over a hundred 
men. Long in proportion to their width, they are shal- 
low and open like rowboats, which they are. The largest 
of the fleet may have ten benches ranged amidships and 
the twenty rowers wield the long oars. These men are 
not slaves, as were the rowers of the Roman galleys, 
but sturdy freemen and fighting men all. Their bright- 
colored, round shields are fastened along the low sides 
of the boat beside them. Fore and aft, the vessel rises 
from the water and here stand the other fighting men. 
The high prow bears the head of a dragon splendidly 
carved and bright with gold; while the stern is carved 
and painted into a representation of the tail of the great 
reptile’ A single square sail, bright with the many- 
colored cloths of which it is composed, is hoisted on the 
short mast to aid fhe rowers. In the high stern stands 
Rane, the giant helmsman, guiding the ship with a great 
steering oar, held on the right (hence steer board or 
starboard) side. Beside him stands a boy, beneath the 
medium height, but thick-set and sturdy, whose wide 
spread feet and powerful limbs give the impression of 
great strength. Golden is his long hair and fair his 
cheeks. His eyes are of blue, yet there is nothing mild 
about them for their gaze is so piercing that few can 
meet it. Following the custom of the North he bears 
three names: first the given name, then his father’s 
name, and then his nickname. Olaf Haroldson Tyk- 
kerten he is called—Olaf, son of Harold, the thick-set. 

“Whither away, King?” asks Rane. 

“To Sweden,” answers Olaf. Now that he is in com- 
mand of a viking expedition his followers call him 
king, for every viking chief was then termed king. 


LAF has not forgotten. that the Swedes killed his 
father and he has determined that they shall feel 
the force of his first raid. So around into the Baltic he 
swings with his little ships. If you look at a map of 


Sweden you will appreciate the daring of the exploit he_ 


is to attempt. Notice Lake Moelar, on the shores of 
which Stockholm now stands. The lake stretches far 
into the interior of Sweden, but its connection with the 
sea is by a narrow passage. Yet into this lake, into the 
midst of a hostile country, with overwhelming forces of 
enemies all about, Olaf dares. Soon he is ravaging and 
pillaging the shores of the Moelar in true viking 
fashion. But the Swedes are gathering in force to 
crush this daring boy and word is brought to Olaf that 
they have bottled him in. A great chain has been 
stretched across the narrow entrance and strong forces 
guard both banks. Olaf hastens to the point of danger 
and finds the great chain in place, too strong to break, 
and the enemy too powerful to be attacked with a pos- 
sibility of success. 

“We are trapped!” cry the rowers. 

“We will get out!” responds the boy leader, full of 
resource and unafraid in this the first emergency. 

Straightway he displays the talent for engineering 
that is to psay so remarkable a part in his successes. 
He dares nature as well as man. The land about the 
lake is marshy and the rainy season is at hand. “The 
Swedes have stopped one outlet, so we will cut another,” 
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In the High Stern Stands Rane, the Giant Helmsman, and Beside Him the Sturdy Golden-haired Boy King. 


is Olaf’s decision. So he’sets his men to digging and 
soon a canal has been scooped out through the low 
land. Heavy rains fill iteand Olaf leading his ships 
through this narrow channel, sails away in triumph 
from the discomfited Swedes. 

Threé years filled with hard fighting and daring ex- 
ploits have elapsed ‘when-we firld Olaf and his fleet, 
now grown larger and better armed, nearing the coast 
of England. The year is 1009 and the Danes are be- 
sieging London. They have possessed themselves of a 
suburb of the city and are pressing close to the walls. 
The key to the Danish position is the bridge which 
stretches across the Thames, supported on piles driven 
into the bed of the river. The English under the leadership 
—we might better say under the handicap—of King 
Ethelred the Unready are scarce holding the city. King 
Ethelred has scant stomach for fighting so he bethinks 
himself of fighting fire with fire—or shall we view it as 
setting a thief to catch a thief—and seeks the aid of 
the vikings from Norway, Sweden and the Baltic to 
help him against the vikings from Denmark. But as the 
vikings row up the Thames they are stopped by the 
bridge from which, sheltered behind the three-foot rail, 
the Danes: rain down spears: and arrows and great 
stones that crush the frail ships. Then, comes King 
Olaf with his fleet and promises to take the bridge if 
the others will but support him. Again his mechanical 
genius shows him the way to victory. He roofs over 
his ships with light timbers and heavy mats high enough 
above the decks to allow the fighting men to swing their 
battle axes. Not much of an idea you may think, yet 
no viking before him thought of such protection and 
the veteran leaders of the other fleets had failed to solve 
the problem. 


O OLAF with his roofed-over ships, leads the at- 

tack on the bridge. Some of the stones crash 
through the mats, but still Olaf leads his fighters on, 
himself flinging great spears at the defenders. Most of 
the missiles are turned aside and Olaf and his hardy 
followers reach the bridge. He has another stratagem 
ready. Fastening cables about the piles that support 
the bridge -he turns down stream, thie other. boats. come 
to his assistance and rowing with the current till their 
oars bend, the piles that support the bridge are pulled 
away and the great structure, heavily weighted -with 
huge stones and crowded with fighting men in armor, 
siriks into the river. Then Olaf turns and, falling upon 
the Danes, drives them from the ruined bridge. As the 
ol® Norse saga reports it: : 


“At London’s bridge King Olaf 
Taught the English well, 

How art can win defences 

(It was his sixth battle). 


The ropes pulled up the piles, 
The beldge wa thus destroyed, 
And wark had to yield 

When the vikings were afoot.” 


Thus it was that London Bridge fell before the as- 
saults of the fifteen-year-old leader, and to this the 
familiar rhyme probably refers. This feat made Olaf 


King. Ethelred’s most trusted general and for three 
years he fought in his service, winning many battles. 
Olaf—now a seasoned leader of eighteen—turned his 
attentions to his native Norway. Olaf Tryggveson, one 
of Olaf Haroldson’s race, had made himself king of 
- . all Norway, only to fall in 
battle before a larger force 
of Danes and Swedes. So at 
this time Norway was ruled 
by Jarl Hakon, a nephew of 
the great. Knut, King of Den- 
mark and now King of Eng- 
land. Hakon was of even age 
with Olaf, so when Olaf re- 
turned to Norway, planning 
to seek the kingship, it was 
boy against boy. Olaf left 
his fighting ships in an Irish 
harbor and quietly returned 
to the home of his parents 
with only two merchant ships, 
for he wished to learn the 
state of the country before he 
made a decisive step. Word 
was brought to him that his 
rival, Hakon, was returning 
from Denmark with a single 
warship and would come up 
a certain fjord. Olaf was 
ready with a new stratagem, 
again the engineer as well as 
the warrior. He placed his 
merchant ships on opposite 
sides of the narrow arm of 
the sea up which Hakon was 
to sail and between his ships 
he stretched a cable, sinking 
it beneath the water and fas- 
tening the ends to capstans 
on either vessel. Then he 
waited. Up came Hakon in 
his warship, and seeing two 
innocent looking merchant- 
men on either side of the 
fjord, pushed confidently be- 
tween them. The capstans on 
Olaf’s boats were manned and 
the cable drawn rapidly taut. 
It caught Hakon’s vessel be- 
neath the keel and quickly 
overturned it. Those who 
were not drowned found 
themselves captives to Olaf, 
Hakon among them. ; 


HE TWO BOY leaders. face each other, the con- 

queror and the conquered. Hakon, his long fair hair, 
fine as silk, bound about his head with bands of gold, 
still dripping, stands before Olaf. 

“Tt is not false,” said Olaf, “what is said of your 
family, that ye are handsome people to look at, but now 
your luck has deserted you.” 

“Tt has always been the case,” replied Hakon, “that 
success is changeable; and there is no luck in the mat- 
ter. It has gone with your family and with mine to 
have by turns the better lot. 1 am little beyond child- 
hood in years; and at any rate we could not have de- 
fended ourselves, as we did not expect any attack on 
the way. It may turn out better with us another time.” 

Such a reply surprised Olaf, for in those days it was 
the almost invariable custom to slay or blind and en- 
slave the conquered rival. “Dost thou not apprehend,” 
he said, “that thou art in such a condition that here- 
after, there can be neither victory nor defeat for thee?” 

“That is what only thou canst determine, King, ac- 
cording to thy pleasure.” 

“What wilt thou give me, Jarl, if, for this time, I let 
thee go; whole and unhurt?” 

“What wilt thou take, King?” 

“Nothing, except that thou shalt leave the country; 
give up thy kingdom; and take an oath that thou wilt 
never go into battle against me.” 

Hakon was glad to accept these generous terms and 
went to join King Knut in England. It is to be recorded 
that he did not keep his promise, being later driven by 
King Knut to attack King Olaf. 

Most of the petty kings gladly accepted King Olaf as 
their ruler, for the boy’s ready speech and pleasant 
ways won as many adherents as his able sword. Five 
of the petty kings of the Upland did unite against him; 
but Olaf was too quick for them. At the head of his 
veteran vikings he made a long forced march through 
the ‘night, and in the morning the rebels found them- 
selves surrounded, and eagerly capitulated to so able 
a ruler. 

‘So Olaf became King of all “Norway; and history 
attests that he governed well. He was a strict ruler, 
who did justice as he saw it without regard to the posi- 
tion of ‘the offender. Noble and peasant were treated 
alike. In this he offended the nobles, accustomed as 
they were tospecial privileges. Olaf made other enemies 
by endeavoring to force Christianity on all his subjects. 
He was a zealous Christian and determined that all 
Norway should be of that faith. Supported by priests 
whom he had brought from England he conyerted by tact 
and-preachment where possible; but he did not hesitate 
to use force to achieve conversions and many were 
those who accepted baptism at the point. of the King’s 


sword. 

gl 
DDERHAPS you would like to hear how he 4écom- 
| plished one of the most spectacular of jis conver- 
sions. With a body of his followers ¥e went into a 
district where the people were steanch adherents of 
the old faith—the worship of Thor, the war god of 
the North. They had a great image of Thor, splendid 
with gold. This was thir idol. They came heavily 

(Conti:ued on page 41) 
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THE COUNTERFEIT KING 


Michael of the Movies Changes 


Color 


and Saves a Film 
By HAROLD TITUS 


TMustrations by S. Marshall Franz 


OGER DAVIS, the great director of wild-animal 

pictures for the Teeangee Motion Picture Cor- 
poration, walked swiftly up to the studio. en- 
trance, smiling to himself. 

“Morning, Michael!” he cried and waved his walking 
stick at young Michael Duke, the sober-faced boy who 
was now to be seen everywhere with Davis... It was 
Michael, “who, dressed inthe raiment of*a Roman 
soldier, ‘leaped into the .wild ‘animal enclosure and*with 
his shield and spear. saved..a woman -and*child «from 
the attack of a hungry, excited lion. Since that time 
Roger Davis had virtually adopted-him. ~ 


The boy fell in beside the tall, -white-haired, Blas : 
eyed man, and together they. passed through the corri-— 


dor of the main building out into the big yard where 
all was in the bustle of preparation. 

“Well, have you heard the news about the ‘King of 
the Lumbo Islands?” Davis asked.’ ¢ 

Michael looked up at him with ita wile gray eyes, 
a glint in them that betrayed the suspicion that the man 
might be joking. ; m1 

“What news?” he ventured. 

“We've a regular, sure enough, live king—a native 
king, blacker than the darkest night in darkest Africa— 
who’s going to play the stellar role in a big’ feature 
film. Know what that means, boy? Think of the ad- 
vertising that will give us! Hiring a regular king to 
play a part in pictures! Immense, isn’t’ it?” 

“That,” murmured Michael, “depends on the king.” 


ind et Aes 


Davis chuckled to himself .and’ looked: down at the . 


lad beside him. s ' 

“You don’t take many thidgs af granted, do you, 
Michael?” he asked, as he opened his office door. 
“You'll have a chance to see him this afternoon. Mr. 
_ Gruber discovered him, conceived the idea~ of putting 
him in a picture, and will bring him out-here.” 

Gruber was one of the corporation heads and Michael 
_ knew that when he took pains to attend to the detail 
of hiring a man to help make’ just one film, everyone 


concerned would look lively and step’.arotind to please — 


him. Nevertheless the boy stood directly in front of 
the party Gruber headed toward Davis’ Office that after- 
noon, and turned his features into one of his infrequent 
smiles. He could not help it. The King of the Lumbo 
Islands was, indeed, as dark as any jungle night but 
that was not the thing that made Michael smile. He 
was a little darkey, no bigger than Michael himself, 
and he was dressed in a long-tailed coat and a stove- 
pipe hat, with a red necktie, yellow vest and white 
pants, his feet were bare. he chewed gum noisily, and 
carried a silver-headed cane. 

“King of the Lumbo Islands!” Michael muttered to 
himself as he stepped out of the way. ‘Looks more 
to me like a King of the Funny Papers!” 

Thereafter the King of the Lumbos was at the studio 
each day, accompanied by his interpreter, who was a 
white man. The little black fellow, in -his’ outlandish 
dress, was a center for all eyes. He spoke no English. 
Everything had to be said to the interpreter who trans- 
lated it to his monarch. One peculiar fact impressed 
Michael ; 
of the hand in Lumbo would do for a three-minute 
discourse in English. That puzzled the boy. 

Davis plunged into the work of making the new 
picture. It was a story of the life of the native Lumbo, 
filled with thrills, but depending entirely upon the big 
scenes in which the animals were used ‘for its interest. 
Davis talked much to the interpreter, read all he could, 
and constructed his settings accordingly. 

“What do you think of His Majesty?” Davis asked 
Michael when they had photographed the first scene in 
which the King appeared. 

“As an actor he’ll do,” the lad responded, “but he 
looks more like a waiter or a Pullman porter tome 
than he does like a reg’lar king.” 


- impatiently, 
Gruber right away and when we go out, I want you to 


this was that a grunt or two and a gesture’ 


“What makes you think that?” Davis asked a bit 
sharply, as though he had held a kindred idea. 

“T don’t think; I just feel. And I’m feeling around !” 
Michael said, as he moved away. 


DAY or so afterward Weyis confided to the boy. 
“The King is getting contrary. He wants more 


‘ money for his work. His interpreter tells Gruber that 


he'll have to go deeper into his pocket if he wants the 
King to keep on.’ 

The boy walked over toward the cameras, then, and 
watched the scene played out. It was a simple part of 
the picture. The King and his servants, garbed in their 
native dress which was a sort of kilt made of rushes, 
a shirt of gay cloth ‘and a flat hat of woven grass, 
walked’ past the cameras, the servants bowed low, and 
the King efitered a native hut that had been constructed 
of bamboo poles.. Every .move the Lumbo monarch 


~ made’‘had to be explained first to his interpreter ae 
then -té him.’ “The King was slow to understand, 


seemed, atid the filming of the scene required ayes 
time. 


The cameras finally registered the action, however. 


and the King went back to his dressing room to change 


his native garb for the ludicrous dress jn which he had 
first appeared.- Michael followed at a little distance 
and after the door had closed behind the monarch and 
his constant companion, the boy stood still, listening. 

“Here, get out of those duds!” the boy heard the 
white man order.” ; 

-“Well, y'all gotta give me some moah gum, befo’ | 
make anothuh move!” the King declared. 

Michael grinned very broadly. 

“Here is your. gum! !” he heard the white man say 
“Now you hustle! I’ve got to talk to 


scowl as 1f you had a sour stomach!” 

“Yass, boss! I sho’ gonna scowl like I haid reglah 
colic, I am!” 

Michael tiptoed away. 

“T don’t need to know Lumbo!” he. muttered detent. 
edly. ‘“When the King of the- Lumbo Islands talks 
English to this here white friend of his, an’ begs for 
chewing gum like any black boy would—why—then 1] 
don’t care if I never know any’ Lumbo!” 

It was a smiling. Michael that greeted a worried Davis 
the next morning. The boy seldom smiled, but Davis 
was so wrapped up in his own problems that he did 
not notice the unusual condition. 

“Gruber has his hands full with this south-sea king 
of his!” he said with a shake of the head. “Yesterday 
afternoon he refused to do any more in the picture 
unless he’s promised more money than they agreed on. 
Says the royal treasury is low and that he must have 


-more from our corporation or else go looking for a 


more lucrative occupation. That’s what he came to 
America for. His interpreter argued and argued with 
him, but the King wouldn’t budge. Gruber thinks the 
white fellow is trying to play fair, but he can’t bend 
His Majesty’s will—not a bit!” 
“When do they get this money?” Michael asked. 
“Well, they re getting their expenses now; they get 


the rest after the picture is finished—after the big scene - 


is made.” 


AYS passed and the time approached when the big 
thriller of the whole picture was to be arranged. 
This scene was where the King, walking alone, was to 
be charged by a rhinoceros and to make his escape by 


diving into. water. 


“It’s the first chance I’ve ever had to use the rhino,” 
Davis told Michael as they ate a hasty lunch one noon. 
“You see, they have ’em in the Lumbo Islands and this 
fellow knows what they are. I’ve never felt that I 
wanted to put a white man into the danger that such 
a scene entails.” 


Be 


The King of the Lumbo 
Islands Was Indeed 
as Black as Any 
Jungle Night. 


Michael scratched his chin and smiled peculiarly. 

“A rhinoceros,” Davis continued, “will charge the - 
first strange thing it sees. They are powerful brutes 
and this old boy of ours weighs almost two tons. If 
anything went wrong—” He shrugged his shoulders 
suggestively. “We were out to the location yesterday. 
The boys are putting up a wire stockade that’s war- 
ranted.to: hold a locomotive. We feel certain nothing 
will happen to anyone outside this fence.” 

That afternoon Michael watched the filming thought- 
fully. He had played detective and had his evidence 
well assembled. The King of the Lumbo Islands talked 
English and understood English. His white interpreter 


_ was more than the servant he pretended to be; he gave 
orders to this alleged ruler. 


His trickery was ‘crude, i in 
a way, nevertheless, he had fooled Gruber and, if let 
alone, would take away a lot of money obtained by 
false pretenses. Beyond a doubt the King was only a 
colored boy, led into mischief by this scheming white 
man. The thing to do was to expose the fraud then 
and there! 

“Hold on, Mike!” the boy said to himself when he 
reached this conclusion. “That won’t do any good. 
You'll get a poor, innocent bootblack or whatever he 
really is, into a peck of trouble. You'll make Davis a 
lot of worry, ‘cause he won't have a King to finish his 
picture. The thing for you to do, Mike Duke, is to 
keep still, let her go through, then show th’ whole thing 
up before they BO. to collect from Gruber. It isn’t any 
more wrong than ’tis funny. I’d like to see the finish !” 

The finish came that week. The location for the 
filming of this big scene was several miles from the © 
studio, on the edge of a deep, little, spring-fed lake. 
A rancher lived thefe in a bungalow, and about his 
house was a flat, open space which had been enclosed 
by the heavy wire stockade and dressed up with brush 
to resemble the growth found in the Lumbo Islands. 

The huge rhinoceros had been confined in a smaller 
lot built in one corner of the fenced space. The gate- 
way to his pen could be opened by pulling on a rope; 
therefore no one would be endangered, for the whole 
process could be manipulated from outside. The wire 
fence extended out into the water for twenty feet or so. 
The shore shelved off quickly, and it was planned to 
turn the rhinoceros loose as:the King walked along the 
edge of the lake and have him charge the man, who 
would avert disaster by a plunge into the water, and a 
dive under the wire fence. The beast would probably 
follow as far as the fence, but the keepers agreed that 
he could not get beyond that point. 


AVIS was thitrying here and there, directing the 

final touches that his corps of men put on the 
landscape. The bungalow was not within the range of 
the cameras and it was there that the automobile halted 
which brought the King and his interpreter from the 
city. As they were about to enter the house Davis 
called to them and they halted. 

“We'll be ready in about fifteen minutes,” he said. 
“Wave to me when you're ready; then take your place 
at the entrance we decided on yesterday and wait for 
the word, Be sure His Majesty knows every detail, 
now! 

Michael had followed Davis across the enclosure. 
had heard the conversation between the two men, and 
had watched the King of the Lumbo Islands roll his 
eyes as though frightened. The boy did not follow the 
director back, but kept on toward the house. 

He saw the interpreter look from a window of the 
bungalow and peer cautiously about.. No one was in 
sight; all had gone to points of vantage where they 
could view this thrilling scene. When the man drew 
back into the building, Michael stepped quickly forward 
and seated himself on the door step. 

“Why didn’ y’all tell me that ’noceros was so big?” 
the King complained. “Ah nevah seen him; y’all never 
tole me. He sho’ make my heart go flip-flop-flip !” 

“That’s all right, Sam,” the: other said, in a voice 
that carried a wheedling note. “You do just as he told 
you to do yesterday; be sure to Wait for the last 
minute. If this scene isn’t a success you'll have to do 
it over and over until it is. Remember, that’s our 

agreement; besides, you’re the King of the Lumbo 

(Continued on page 37) 


HE MEN who got their mail. at Postmaster 

Heber’s window all had decided opinions about 

Billy. Those opinions varied according to the 

y tx nature and habits of the man. Old Navajo 

Charlie expressed his in vivid language and found 

many. backers. Charlie _ remarked after he had been 

fed by Billy and defended by him from’ the unpleasant 

attentions of a tenderfoot of mean disposition, “Him 

heart like woman when sorry, like mad. coogar when 
fight.” 

‘Little, fat Chin Gow, cook in the Loring, nodded his 
head at that summing up and remarked in sing-song 
Cantonese dialect, “Allee samee good boy, allee samee 
debbel you hurtee his flen.” ; 

It was left for Missouri, a lean, lank driver of an 
ore team to put the sentiment into real American. 

_ “That thar Billy kid, he’s the doggonedist kid I ever 

did see. He is jest like yer mother in his way of 

pawin’ around to fix ye up ef ye got a scratch on ye 
anywhar an’ he’ll run a mile any ol’ time to do ye a 
favor, an’ then agin, ef ye say a word that he thinks 
is a-hittin’ one o’ his friends he’ll mount ye like a cat 


with kittens mounts a fierce dog. -But, Lord love ye,. 


we sets a heap a-store by him.” 

One day Missouri was cleaning out the closet under 
the barn stairs where he kept a lot of his duffel, as 
Sailor Pete called it, and he turned up an old sheath 
knife and belt. He stood with it in his hand and_his 
other hand scratching the back of his head in an effort 
to recall where he had acquired the knife: While paus- 
ing ‘thus Billy came in with a whoop and.a rush, as he 
usually did. His quick eye saw the knife and he 
swooped down on Missouri. Nee ; 

“Where'd ye git it? How long is it? What are ye 
goin’ to do with it? Is it sharp?” All of which goes 
to prove that Billy was = real boy. Missouri turned 
slow eyes on Billy and drawled, “Ef ye want to ax 
questions ye better take ’em one at a time. That makes 
four ye axed afore I could answer the fust one, I’m 
tryin’ to remember whar I got it, it’s about six inches 
long, I hain’t made up my mind what to do with it and 
I reckon it is sharp. Now let up fer a minute. 


ILLY danced up and down in excitement, but held 

his tongue. His eyes were shining:and he looked 
as eager as a boy could. Tom Murray, who was mend- 
ing a harness looked up and hailed Missouri. 

“That is the knife you took away from that crazy- 

drunk Mex, Gonzales, two year ago come Christmas. 
Don’t ye remember his cuttin’ a hole in George Lavin’s 
coat and tryin’ to do up the crowd because George 
stepped on his toes accidentally?” 
“Sure enough! I done fergot all about that, but I 
recollect now. Here, kid, it’s your’n to have an’ to hold 
till death does you part. Git a-holt on it an’ cl’ar out 
0’ my way.” ; 

“Thank you, Missouri. Whoopee! I’m going to 
carry this when I go huntin’ to-day. I’ve been wantin’ 
one for a long time. I’ll run any errand you want done, 
Missouri. Gimme a good hard job to pay for it 
O, Tom, take your leather punch and punch a few 
holes for me, will you?” 

“Ye've found out ye ain’t quite man’s size yet, hey? 
Come along over by the toolbox an’ I'll punch holes 
in yer belt, or yer skin. There, that will let ye pull ’er 
up tight. Better cut about seven inches off that belt. 
it reaches halfway round-again an’ ye don’t want. that 


‘When I’m a few 


end a-flappin’.” _ ; x 
“No, sir! I ain’t goin’ to do it. 

years older I’d jest have to sew the piece back on 

again.” : 


“Sho, now! Ye won't have it in a month. Ye’ll 
lose it, or trade it off to some Navajo for silver 
filigree.” 

“I won’t either, Tom Murray! I never lost a present, 
er traded it yet an’ I ain’t goin’ to. I’m goin’ to keep 
this as long as I live.” 


“We'll see! Now git out o’ here for ol’ Gow is. 


~ callin’ you.” 


4 ee 


The Talons Held Him and 
Lifted Him Upward.. 


Gow stood on the steps at the 
kitchen door of the Loring, shading 
his eyes with one hand and calling 
in accents of impatience. Billy ran 
across to him-with his belt end flap- 
ping. 

“Look Gow. See what Missouri gave me. A real 
sheath knife and belt. Just what I’ve wanted for a 
long time.” 

“No good!” the Chinaman’s voice was sharp. “No 
good! Allee time you ketchem, allee time think cut. 
Bimeby, you gettee mad, then 
on top, you cut somebody.” 

“No, I won't either! I’m not going to wear it ’cept 
when I’m going out hunting. I’m no Mex to go packin’ 
a knife. What d’ye take me for?” Billy was genuinely 
indignant, for the sentiment on the frontier is distinctly 
hostile to the party who packs a knife. 

“Allee lite! You no pack um he allee lite. No cut 
nobody when he in dlawah. Here, you puttee in dlawah 
now. 

The cook pulled a drawer out below his table and 
indicated with a wave of his hand that he wanted the 
knife deposited there. , 

“You puttee him in dlawah, I givee you nice blekfas. 
Steak, tatoe, heap fine onion, bliskit, plie, heap good 
blekfas!” _ : 

“All right, Gow. You're afraid I’ll cut your nose off 
for not giving me the lunch I wanted yesterday. I 
know you, allee right!” 

’ Billy grinned at Gow as he pulled the knife from its 
sheath and laid it in the drawer which the Chinaman 


‘shut promptly. When it was safely out of sight Gow 


grinned back at the boy and began to set the “heap fine 
blekfas” on the table. Billy was an average boy as 
regards appetite and he had been out in the clear 
Arizona air for over two hours since rising and the 
way the “blekfas” disappeared was what Mi.souri 
called “a caution to snakes.” 


S SOON as he had finished eating, Billy got his 
knife from Gow and ran across the street to the 
store where his father sold everything that is usually 
found for sale in a frontier town, besides dispensing 
the mail for the entire countryside for many miles. 
He found his father with the upper half of his body 
hidden in a sugar barrel, from which point of- vantage 
he carried’ on a conversation with Tom Murray’s wife 
who was waiting for him to scrape up a few pounds 
of brown sugar. 
Mr. Heber pulled himself out of the barrel and rose 
to an erect position with his hair tousled and his shirt 
covered with little sprinkles of sugar. His eyes caught 


Billy’s eager glance and he paused with sugar scoop in 


hand to look into the eager face before him. 

“Well, Billy, what’s bitin’ you?” 

“Look, Dad! Missouri gave me a knife and belt.” 

“Hmm, an’ that makes you feel too good to touch 
ground with your heels. Then what? You got some- 
thin’ up your sleeve. Out with it.” Ses 

“I want to go hunting over the range. I'll ride up 
as far as the big rock an’ leave Jimpson to graze around 
the spring while I scout around in the chaparal up 
above. Gow says he'll give me a lunch an’ I'll be back 
by sundown. Can I, Dad?” 

“Sure! But you hear me, you Billy, don’t you go to 


do no fool stunt like tackling no bear, nor cougar. You 


hear me!” 

“All right, Dad. I won't tackle a cougar, nor bear 
unless they try to git underholts on me first. Good-by, 
Dad.” 

As the boy raced back to the kitchen to see Gow 
about the lunch the woman looked after him with ten- 
derness in her lean face. 


J IMPSON loped swiftly across the desert to the range 
of mountains that loomed up, high and grim along 


-the northern line of the arm of desert that lay like an 


estuary of the sea within the curving arms of two 
ranges. The northern range had some: water and con- 
siderable vegetation, but the eastern range was almost 
barren, with great rocks piled in rough disorder as 
though some giant had thrown -them helter-skelter 
while digging for something. — 

In a little canyon that was well wooded and grassed 
there was a spring that trickled out from among the 
rocks and ran down to lose itself in the desert. Here 
Billy left Jimpson with hobbles on and the saddle hang- 
ing on a limb of a tree. He followed the canyon till 
it pinched out on the slope and then climbed to a ridge 
that ran at right angles with the canyon in a sort of 
flying buttress to a lofty peak. This ridge led him up 
till he was about a thousand feet above the plain and 
he swung off to the west along a game trail. _ 

This trail had been trod by many generations of 
wild animals and was packed like a roadway,.but only 
a foot wide. In places it turned. corners that were a 
close fit for anything larger than an Indian pony; and 
always it went up. The eastern end might end in the 
upper reaches of some canyon, or it might pass to a 
stretch of rising land and over some other ridge to the 
farther side of the range. ; P= 

Rounding a breast of the mountain Billy saw that 
the trail began to descend and he turned to the right 
fora eralatt climb. It was a rough road and he had 
a hard struggle to get up over some of the worst places 
After rising about another two hundred feet he came 


you let think cut gettee. 
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to a shelf of rock that ran for several hundred feet 
along the face of a cliff and was nearly eight feet wide.. 
At one end this was blocked by a towering pinnacle of 
rock that was clearly impassable. At the other end he 
found a slide of loose fragments, over a hundred yards 
wide and so easily started that his first cautious step 
set hundreds of pieces rattling along their way to the 
straight drop of six hundred feet that lay less than 
half that distance beyond him. 

Blocked at both ends of the shelf Billy’ stood and 
studied the rise of rock at the back of the shelf. It was 
almost exactly perpendicular to the shelf and at its 
lowest point about ten feet high. Here there were a 
few little knobs and cracks that a smart boy with a 
cool head might use if he wished to scale the wall. 

Setting his rifle against the wall with its butt up, 
Billy hunted. through his pockets for string and found 
a heavy cord that was long enough for his purpose. 
Tying this to the rifle he made the other end fast to 
his belt and started his climb. 


ht on the slope above the rock shelf and wall lay 

an old lion, the cougar of the southwest, the 
panther of the east and north. He was old and huge, 
his chest full and round with powerful muscles and his 
claws like small sickles. He lay on his side in the sun, 
the tip of his furry tail curling up with a little flick 


every now and then, as the thought of some feline ad- 


venture came to him. 

From the tip of his nose to the end of his tail he 
measured over eight feet and he was in the pink of 
condition. He had caught a rabbit and with that in his 
stomach he was enjoying his sun bath to the limit. 
To be sure, a rabbit was a small morsel for him, but 
it gave contentment for a short time and he was in no 
hurry to cut short his enjoyment. A little sound from 
below caused him to raise his head, though he still lay 
at full length. When the sound was repeated he rolled 
to his stomach with his head up and listened. Then he 
got his feet under him and crawled slowly towards the 
edge of the rock wall below him. He had to leave the 
shelter of a screen of bushes, that had shut him off 
fram a view of the jump-off, and travel in the open. 
He went forward like a drifting shadow. 

On the wall Billy was sticking his toes in cracks, or 
on little knobs, his fingers were searching the rock for 
any kind of a grip and his young body writhed this 
way or that to take advantage of every inequality. in 
the surface. He was doing well and as he paused to 
rest a moment he looked up and thought that he could 
reach the top in about two more steps. Se 

Up above, the old lion had come to a stop within 
two feet of the edge and his whiskers twitched as he 
sniffed the breeze to see what kind of an animal was 
creeping up that rock wall. The breeze was blowing the 


_ wrong way and he failed to get.the scent, so he settled. 


down exactly like a house cat at a gopher hole, to 
watch for the meal that he was sure was coming 
right into his mouth. ; 

As Billy’s fingers went groping across the rock in 
his reach, the cougar flattened his ears, his forehead 
wrinkled and his feet worked in little, short movements 
to get in the best position for instant action. The tip 
of his tail curled from-side to side and his muscles 
slipped under the soft fur in great knots ‘and smooth 
bands. He felt near his realization of a meal. 


ILLY set his left foot up eight inches and pulled 

himself into line with it. Now he could reach the 
top and his left hand went up and over the rock rim. 
There was a movement like the quick flick of a snake’s 
tongue and great, curved talons sank into his arm below 
that ‘reaching hand, talons that held him beyond all 
possible escape and lifted him clear from his foothold, 


drawing him upward. 


One shrill yip came from his lips, then his jaws set in 


‘dogged determination and Billy’s hand went to the new 


knife. As his face came over the rim and he felt the 
hot fetid breath of the great cat, he struck with all his 
force at the neck and landed, 

As the steel went home he felt a hot spurt over his 
hand and the cougar let go his arm, sprang backward 
and rolled upon the ground with loud yowls and spit- 
ting. Billy clung to the rim and watched with wide 
eyes and white face while a little trickle of blood ran 
to his wrist and across the back of his hand. He did 
not feel it, nor did he heed the stinging pain where the 
claws had gone through the skin. He was watching 
the antics of the biggest cat he had ever seen, antics 
that grew gradually slower and weaker till the heavy 
hody fell over on its side and slow, wheezing breaths 
showed that soon the career of this feline would have 
ended... : 

Billy drew himself up over the rim and sat on the 
ground while he bandaged his forearm. It was a pain- 
ful wound, but he had escaped a hideous death, and he 
cared nothing for scratches. 

Just before sundown Jimpson came loping up to the 
door of Heber’s General’ Store and Post Office and 
Billy fell off into the arms of Tom Murray, while 
Missouri caught the bridle and cut the strings that 
held a cougar skin behind the saddle. 

“Golly Moses, I’m tired. It was an awful job to. git 
that skin off the upper slope of the mountain an’ down 
to Jimpson and then he fit again carryin’ it an’ I had to 
blindfold him, beside rubbin’ some o’ my ovrn blood on 
his nose so he wouldn’t smell! the stein.” 


“Your own blood? What_d’¥e mean, kid? Air ye 
hurt?” 
“No! He clawed me a 


it, but it isn’t anything!” 
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tramp. The swamps are frozen now and can be 
penetrated to their fascinating, mysterious in- 
teriors. There is perhaps no country boy, nor 
city boy either, who is accustomed to tramping across 
country, who has not met some bit of marsh or swamp 
land through which it was 


r | ‘HIS is the finest time of the year for an all-day 


count of the bogs and 
quicksands, not to speak of 
‘black flies and mosquitos. 
In the winter; however, the 
black flies and mosquitos 
are dead or dormant, the 
bogs and quicksand are as 
hard as the concrete side- 
walks and there is nothing 
‘but the fallen logs, tangled 
vines, spruces, thick tama- 
racks and rhododendron 
thickets to 
one’s exploring the silent, unfrequented places. 

Every winter the writer steals away from his work 
to spend a few days in the mountains of Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, there accompanied by his loyal friends 


of the Camp-fire Club of America, he tramps through * 


the swamps. At noon the trampers build their fires 
and cook their luncheon of bacon, chops, steak, fowl 
or whatever luck has allowed to them for rations. 

Does one suffer with the ‘cold on such occasions? 
No, not in the swamp, but often while crossing the 
frozen wind-swept lakes, Jack Frost pinches one’s nose 
good and plenty. In the swamps, however, it is gen- 
erally quiet, for a swamp is naturally located in a 
valley or a swale, and is protected by the surrounding 
hills as well as by the tamaracks, brush and trees from 
the blustering 
north winds- and 
there the’ camper 
laughs at Jack 
Frost. Remember 
that it is the wind 
more than the low 
temperature which 
produces the sen- 
sation of cold and 
causes one’s ears 
to become frost- 
bitten. 


After the ground -_=. 
and waters freeze, ae 
the lakes, brooks GENEROUS HEAP 
and rivers begin w OOD 


to fall, for the very good reason that there is no water 
running down the hillside, the only supply being that 
which comes from springs. The consequences of the 
receding of the waters in the swamp is the production 
of a number of ice shelves (Fig. 1) on the stumps and 
stones, registering the various water levels. These ice 
shelves we use for pantry shelves;. they usually are 
about a quarter of an inch thick and strong enough to 
support any of our camp dishes or pans. 

For our noonday cooking fire we select a spot 
near-by some stumps or stones and put our few dishes 
upon an ice shelf (Fig. 2), toast.our bacon and, my 
oh my! how good it smells! 


Game In Winter 


OLLY COTTONTAIL seeks the swamp in the 
wintertime too, so does the ruffed grouse and, 
if the snow is soft and deep, you can ofttimes flush 


===" SECTION OF SNOW WITH 
BURIED BIRD 


the grouse from under your feet (Fig. 3). There may 
not be a bird in sight, although several may be buried 
under the soft snow close by. They will hear you as 
you come tramping along and they can startle even an 
old timer by the sudden loud whirring of their wings 
as they spring from their concealment. But they only 
fly a short distance ahead and then dive again (Arrows. 
Fig. 3) into the snow and disappear as suddenly and 
mysteriously as they appeared. 

The lynx and the bobcat frequent the swale in winter, 
because the lynx and the bobcat love to dine upon 
rabbits, quail and ruffed grouse 
and, if the country is wild 
enough, you will find the tracks 
of these cats in the snow and 
sometimes. find the story of a 
tragedy written in the sign lan- 
guage of*the wilderness. First 
it may be tht you will come 
upon the tracks ©. » rabbit, the 
footprints are close tégether,. 
showing that it was ‘““ppity- 

' flopping along after the maser 
of its race. Then suddenly the 
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impossible to travel on ac-. 


interfere with: 


A,B C,& D LOCATION OF TRAPS 


What To Do When You Go 
For an All-Day Tramp 


in February 


‘tracks will change and you note that it took a great leap. 


It must have been startled by something and the 
tracks near-by of brother fox show the occasion of its 
fright. It evidently jumped in time and escaped the 
fox, and the fox itself left the record of a sudden stop 
and then a stealthy retreat, and later on you may find 
why Reynard did not pursue the rabbit. You see a 
mussed up place in the snow, some bits of fur, some 
blood stains and the big cat-like tracks tell you that 
the wildcat dined, but the rabbit died. 


On the Trail of Brother Fox 


HAT of brother 

fox? In following 
his trail one perhaps 
will find some scattered 
feathers, they are 
feathers of the ruffed 
grouse and we know that 
the fox also has dined, 
but that the grouse died. 

This all seems cruel, 

but do not forget that a 
turkey must die every 
time we have a Thanks- be 
ening dinner. iat F ; i ee 
theless, we are somewhat | —— 
jealous. of the fox and Bi: 6= 
now that we have found 
its runway we would like to catch it. We know that 
it is too wise to deliberately walk into our traps, but 
we pit our intelligence against that. of the fox. 

After thinking the matter over we cut a bit of log 
about the size of a cordwood stick and place it across 
the fox’s runway. We know that brother fox will look 
upon that stick with suspicion; he will say.to himself, 
“that piece of wood’ was not here when I last visited 
this place (Fig. 4). It doesn’t smell right and looks 
like the work of a man and men are most relentless 
foes. What does it mean? Why was ‘it put here?” 

The fox is a good woodsman and anyone who has 
tried to trap him knows that such trapping 
is no tenderfoot’s job. When the fox sees 
this stick of wood across its path, he will 
not touch the thing for it may be a trap 
or conceal an enemy. After some hesita- 
tion he will circle around the log. Most 
likely he will go around it two or three_ 
times and ther’ maybe jump over it as is 
Reynard’s custom when he comes to a 
muskrat house. He is’a good scout and 
believes most thoroughly in safety first. 

But the reider, knowing the peculiarities 
of the fox, sets two or three, or three or 
four traps around the log, but not in the 
path in front of the log (Fig. 4). If he 
sets the traps as directed in my article in 
December, he will probably add a fox pelt 
to his collection. . 
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Cooking in the Open 


E HAVE, however, forgotten all about 
our luncheon and are hungry, all our 
food is on those ice shelves and freezing! 
A pot of hot chocolate or cocoa tastes 
mighty good on a cold day (Fig. 5). Even 
a cup of hot water with sugar in it is not pA Sp 
bad and a cup of hot boullion is bully. I do A E 
not recommend tea or coffee, they are both 4 
stimulants not needed by young folks. I 
never allow tea or coffee in my boys’ camps or schools. 
Before we cook our luncheon we must build ‘a fire 
and every fellow who knows how has his own way of 
building a fire, consequently one man must attend to the 
fire building and the others must not interfere and spoil 
his good nature by suggestions. The writer, however, 
can make suggestions. now without the danger of con- 
tradiction, because the fire is not yet built, and we are 
not in camp. We are only talking about it, therefore, 


he will say, don’t build your fire upon the snow or ice, 
because just as soon as the fire begins to burn the 
melting snow and ice tries to put it out. 


Fig 4 
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Make a little flooring on the ice or snow by first 
scraping it away or tramping it down until it is hard 
and spreading bark over the surface (Fig. 1) or making 
a little corduroy hearth of sticks laid closely together 
(Fig. 6). Use green sticks for this purpose of course, 
green tamarack sticks will answer for the flooring or 
hearth. 

Yellow birch 
grows - plentifully 
in swampy places 
and is good fire- 
and will 
burn readily 
green, make your 
fire of small sticks 
(Fig. 2) and don’t 
forget the old 
verse: Re 


SS . 
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“Birch when it is green 

Makes a fire for a queen; 

Tamarack is a very good wood 

If you can get it dry, 

But to make a fire of green tamarack 
You'll be a fool to try.” 


_ A Fire With One 
Match 


OME TIME AGO, 

about forty Y. M. 
C. A. men asked the 
writer to go with them 
on a hike to cook dinner 
out of doors. Arriving 
at the camping place | 
set the men at work 
gathering wood for the 
fire. They were ener- 
getic and industrious 
and they had half a cord 
of wood piled up in no 
: time, but there was not 
a stick in the pile smaller than one’s arm and most of 
them as thick as one’s leg. Somewhat astonished and 
not a little amused at their method I asked them to 
light the fire, and then these men, one at a time tried 
to. set that big pile of wood ablaze, by using a single 
match and without the use of any kindling! A, feat . 
that was absolutely impossible to perform! And that 
is not all; if by some miracle they had been able to set 
the wood on fire it would have made a blaze which no 
one could have approached on account of the heat and 


_it would have taken the whole afternoon to burn down 


so that it might be reached even with a long-handled 


THE TURKEY. 
OF STICKS, 
ee. 


frying pan. Therefore, I say, gather very small dry 
sticks (Fig. 2), but don’t pick them up off the frozen 
ground, such wood is damp or will be as soon as the 
heat brings the moisture out. Break the dead twigs off 
of standing timber. Such wood is always practically 
dry and even after a rain these twigs being well drained 
and exposed to the atmosphere have not become thor- 
oughly soaked and dry quickly. 

Dry leaves make very poor kindling; shavings of dry 
wood make splendid kindling wood, green birch bark 
makes the ideal kindling. Start your little fire (Fig. 2) 
and add the wood as it needs it, using very small sticks 
at first and larger ones as the 
fire burns brighter. Don’t use 
sticks bigger than your finger 
for a quick, short fire, with 
these you will soon get a bed 
of hot coals over which to broil 
your bacon after spreading it 
on a forked stick, or a flame to 
boil your water (Fig. 7), by 
hanging a pail up on one of the 
campers etrammels. The names 
of these. trammels are used by 
two hundred thousand boys. 
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HOW THE LEAK WAS STOPPED 


The Flash at First Blinded the Reptile, and Then Angered Him. 


66 UDDY, I think I’ve located the trouble. 
There’s a leak somewhere in back among that 
nest of pipes.” 

Tom Loring, clad in oily jumper and  over- 
alls, pointed a finger at the top of the big steam boiler 
with its three-inch coating of asbestos and plaster, and 
added: 

“Tt’s worried Dad a lot, and if we can fix it up it will 
tickle him to death. Thought he’d have to shut down 
for a day to make an investigation.” 

Buddy, who was serving as assistant fireman and 
engineer to Tom, was almost as much interested as his 
brother, and immediately exclaimed: 

“But how’ll we get at it, Tom?” 

“That’s the point, Buddy, and that’s where you come 
in, or rather go in.” 

He smiled at his younger brother’s blank expression. 
Then without adding any further explanation, he placed 
a ladder against the mammoth boiler, and crawled to 
the top. Between the low roof and. the boiler was a 
space, which, upon measurement, proved to be exactly 
eighteen inches. ; 

“You could crawl in there easily, 


. 


Buddy,” he said, 


smiling. “If I wasn’t-afraid of getting stuck, I’d do it 
myself, There wouldn’t be any danger of your getting 
stuck.” 


Buddy grinned at this reference to his slimness. Tom 
was stout and rotund, and Buddy tall and slender. 
More than once it had been said that he was so thin 
he could erawl through a knot hole. He nodded at 
‘Tom, and asked: 

“You've found the leak in there, and you want me 
to stop it?” — 

“No,” replied Tom slowly, “I haven't exactly found 
it. But it’s in back there somewhere. I can hear the 
hissing of the escaping steam. Probably a loose nut or 
pipe. I want you to take a wrerich and flash light, and 
see if you can find it. If it’s only something loose you 
can tighten it.” 


HE LOSS of power was not so important early in 

the season, but now that a lot of contract work had 
piled up ahead it had ceased to be a joking matter. 
The sawmill was an old one, but well equipped and 
capable of turning out good work in efficient hands. 
Old Michael, the engineer, had been laid up a month 
with rheumatism, and to save his place for him until 
he got well, and to cut down the expense of hiring a 
new engineer, Tom and Buddy had volunteered to serve 
in his place. By taking turns firing, the duties were not 
so onerous. They managed to arrange their shifts so 
that neither one was tied down for more than a few 
hours a day. 

The loss of power was growing so serious, now that 
the rush season was on, that it was a question of shut- 
ting down for a day or two until a thorough examina- 
tion could be made. Even Mr. Loring had become 


convinced that the loss of steam was not due to slack 


firing, but to a leak somewhere. 

Tom had made a thorough hunt for it during every 
spare minute of his shift that day, and when Buddy 
called late in the afternoon to see if he would be 
needed again that night his brother informed him of 
his discovery. 

“Put on an old pair of thick gloves, Buddy,” Tom 
advised, as the boy prepared for his exploration. “The 
pipes may be hot, and-you won't be able to touch them 
with bare hands,” 

Buddy equipped himself as advised, and climbed the 
ladder to the top of the big boilers, They were not 
hot to the touch because of the thick coating of plaster 
and asbestos that kept the heat from radiating. 

“Got your flash light and: wrench?” Tom added, as 
his brother tentatively stuck his head through the nar- 
row space. 

Buddy nodded, and flashed his light into the hole. 
It extended so far back he couldn’t see the end. It was 
a narrow dark hole, wide enough for two men to crawl 
through, but with just enough space between the boiler 
and the low roof to admit one, : 

“Look out for any uncovered pipes,” Tom admon- 
ished, as Buddy’s head disappeared. “Most of them 
are protected, and won’t burn you.” : 

Buddy made some reply, but it was so muffled that 


_a twisted pipe or an illusion. 


Tom couldn’t understand it. He waited outside, a little 
anxious now that Buddy had crawled into the opening. 

It was at least fifteen feet to the back of the boilers. 
which had been set close up against the brick wall 
separating the engine room from the sawmill. The 
whole space was occupied by the huge boilers and fur- 
nace, with a nest of steam pipes arfanged in back. 
The original designer of the place had failed to take 
into consideration that one of the cardinal principles 
should be to make every part of a steam plant readily 
accessible. But the mill was an old one, and engineer- 
ing had advanced considerably since it was built. 

It was pleasantly warm in back of the boilers, but not 
hot enough to make him feel uncomfortable, although 
the air had a close, oily smell. The dust lay, half an 
inch thick, and by the time Buddy covered half the 
distance he was nearly as black as a coal stoker. 

“Here it is! I’ve found it!” he shouted to Tom, but 
his voice was’ so muffled that his brother barely heard 
him. 

Almost at the extreme back of the place the dead end 
of a short pipe was slowly emitting steam. The open- 
ing of the elbow had been closed with a cap that had 
gradually worked loose. The pipe. was connected with 
the boiler below, and had been cut off and capped at 
the end. 

Buddy reached it, and with a few turns of his wrench 
twisted the cap so that the-hissing ceased. With his 
job finished he flashed his electric light around. Just 
back of the short pipe was a space between the brick 
wall and the boilers which would enable a man to crawl 
down-to the floor. It was the only space the designer 
had left for a repair man to reach the pipes in back. 

“T’d hate to work in here for a day,” Buddy reflected. 
“The chap that built this ought to be made to do the 
repairing.” 

Just then a hiss as of escaping steam drew his atten- 
tion away from the back. He frowned and looked at 
the dead end. He gave the cap an extra twist, but the 
hissing seemed louder and nearer than ever. 

“There’s another leak somewhere,’ he observed, 
throwing the light from his lamp around him. 

The path of it suddenly came into contact with some- 
thing that made the boy start and hold his breath. He 
flashed it again to see if he had been deceived. At first 
he was not sure but the swaying figure between him 
and the light coming through the entrance was either 
But the next moment he 
discerned two bright, glittering points that sent the 
blood pounding through his veins. ‘ 

Between him and the entrance, sprawled straight 
across the narrow space, was a large snake with his 
two beady eyes flashing wickedly from the flattened 
head. Buddy knew instantly that it was a.rattler, which 
attracted by the warmth of the upper part of the boilers 
had crawled in there to sleep. The low hissing was 
explained, accompanied this time by an ominous rattle. 


NAKES were not unusual around the sawmill, 
They frequently crawled under the piles of lumber 
to nest, and the presence of this one was easily ex- 
plained. The damp, rainy weather had driven him into 
the ‘dry, warm space between the boiler and the roof. 
Buddy was so frightened for a moment that he 
merely stared at the rattler and licked his dry lips. 
The flash from the electric lamp at first blinded the 
reptile, and then angered him. He rattled his tail 
vigorously, and swung his head back and forth in de- 
fiance. Buddy recovered his voice finally, and called 
in a low voice to his brother. 

“Tom, there’s a big rattler in here! 
He’s right in my way.” 

Tom’s head suddenly blocked the entrance, and his 
voice filled the narrow space. “Where, Buddy?” he ex- 
claimed. “Keep still, and I’ll get a long pole. Don’t 
move !” : : 

Buddy kept very quiet, and a few moments later when 
Tom poked a long pole at the snake he gave a sigh of 
relief, But it was of short duration. Instead of mak- 
ing matters better, the prodding with the pole only made 
the snake retreat farther back. 

“Stop, Tom!” Buddy yelled in fright. 
ing him toward me! Oh!” 


“You're driv- 


depended more upon his brain than upon 


‘edged nearer the imprisoned boy. 


I can’t get out. 
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The last exclamation gave Tom a jolt. lor a moment 
he shivered, imagining that the snake had struck his 
brother, 

“What is it, Buddy!” he shouted, starting to crawl 
through the opening, which admitted his head, but was 
too narrow for his shoulders to get through. 

“There’s another one!” his brother wailed. 
them! Oh, Tom!” 

Tom was used to all sorts of dangers in the woods 
and swamps, and he had many times met emergencies 
without fear; but nothing had ever unnerved him quite 
as much as the present situation. To have his younger 
brother imprisoned in a narrow hole, with two rattlers 
guarding the entrance, was worse than to face a dozen 
snakes in the open. And the worst part of it was he 
could not help Buddy! Within sound of his voice, al- 
most within reach of him, he was nevertheless forced 
to stand by helpless. A dozen and one schemes entered 
his brain, but not one of them was feasible. He could 
summon help, but a dozen men were no better’ than. 
one. 

“Buddy! Buddy!” he shouted frantically. “Are you 
there? Can't you kill them if I shove the pole to you?” 

“No, Tom, they’d only attack me, and I haven’t space 
enough to fight them. Wait a minute while I think. 
Don’t anger them any more. Keep quiet!” 


“Two of 


OM obeyed, for there was nothing else to do. 

Buddy was thinking—thinking harder than he had 
ever done before. He knew that his hope of escape 
physical 
strength. The rattlers could not be induced to leave, 
and he might have to stay there all night before they 
would crawl away to their hiding place.. 

Suddenly .a sharp, burning sensation on the wrist 
made him start and shiver. At first his imagination 
pictured another rattler at his elbow, and he was re- 
lieved when he saw that it was the dead end of the 
steam pipe which his exposed wrist had come in con- 
tact with. The burn was slight, and he moved back 
a few inches to avoid it. 

But. the slight accident had set his mind to work. 
The end of the pipe had an elbow with the capped 
mouth facing outward, projecting a few inches from 
the upright. Buddy glanced at it, and then squinted 
with one eye toward the opening. The two snakes 
were directly in line with the path of light. 

“Tom,” Buddy called softly, “have you much steam 
in the boilers—good, live steam?” 

“Yes! Why?” 

“Then keep away from the opening! 
your head in it until I call for you.” 

“What are you going to do, Buddy?” asked Tom 
anxiously. 

“Keep away from the opening!” shouted his brother 
sharply. 

The rattlers had been growing more nervous, and had 
It was this that 
made Buddy suddenly anxious. If anything was to be 
done now was the time. Every moment counted. 

Seizing his wrench, he fastened it to the cap of the 
pipe, and with a sharp turn loosened it. The steam 
immediately began escaping and hissing. The sudden 
noise alarmed the snakes, and their heads swayed from 
side to side. : 

“Now or never!” gasped Buddy. 

Throwing all of his strength into the effort, he twisted 
the cap again and again. The escaping steam spread 
out and filled the narrow space, burning his hands in 
spite of the protecting gloves.. But Buddy continued 
to turn the wrench desperately until suddenly the cap 
flew off with a loud explosion, carrying the wrench 
out of his hands with it. 

There was a roar like a locomotive letting off steam, 
and a cloud of scalding vapor rushed through the open- 
ing. Buddy was back of it, and got only the after 
effects. Crawling away as quickly as he could, he 
dropped down into the narrow space between the boiler 
and the brick partitidn. He crouched as low as he 
could, and covered face and head with. his coat. 


Don’t poke 


OR a time the roar of the escaping steam filled the 
place. Buddy was saturated with the condensing 
moisture, but he was safe from the live steam. 

Now Tom did just what Buddy had figured upon 
his doing. Frightened by the steam pouring out of the 
opening, and fearful lest his brother was being boiled 
alive, he rushed to the boiler and opened wide the 
safety valve, and then drew the fire as fast as he could. 
When he had done everything possible to help, he re- 
turned to the top of the boiler, and shouted in a frantic 
voice: 

“Buddy! Buddy!” 

“All right, Tom!” came a faint voice in response. 
“Is it cool enough for me to crawl out?” 

Tom was amazed by his brother’s calm voice, and 
more so when, a few moments later, he crawled out— 
safe and sound. 

“If vou like boiled rattlesnakes, Tom,” he said, “just 
put your pole in there and haul them out. They looked 
pretty harmless when I passed them.” 

Tom, for the first time realizing the meaning of the 
whole proceeding, looked at his brother with admira- 
tion, and gasped: “You mean they were cooked with 
that steam?” 

Buddy nodded, and explained how the pesition of 
the pipe had enabled him to direct the fulk-force of the 
steam at the snakes while he was protécted from it in 
back.. When Tom recovered ff his amazement, 
Buddy added: 2 ; 

“But I’ll have to crawl in 
The leak’s worse than ey, 
are any live rattlers back 


ain to fix that cap on. 
, but I don’t think there 
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“Oh Sun! Give Me Sure Aim!” I Cried and Let Go the Arrow. 


THE SACRED BUFFALO HUNT 


oy E HAS FOUND the enemy; I must 
not shoot, and draw them this way,” 
I said to myself, but the bear was 
now no more than two jumps behind 
my horse and I would have had to do it, if 
the cub in the brush had not begun squalling 
again. The mother heard it, and with a roar wheeled 
around short and went bouncing back the way she had 
come. And wasn’t I glad when she disappeared in-the 
brush! 
Masto was coming to help me, but when he saw the 
bear turn back he went after the scattering horses. 
I followed and we soon headed, and bunched them, and 


by that time Thunder-mouth came to us, almost winded: 


from his run. He caught the horse he had been riding 
by its trailing rope, jerked it to a standstill, and roared: 
“That change of the sand marking did no good; per- 
- haps they never saw it. That messenger, all those men 
we set afoot—we killed none of them—all are going up 
river on the trail of those who have my woman! I saw 
them! They did not see me!” 

“What. shall we do? What is your plan?” I asked. 

“We will leave the loose horses right here, get in 
ahead of the messenger and those afoot, and ride until 
we overtake the others,” he answered. 

“But first we will do some hobbling,” I said, and 
jumped from my horse, seized one of the extra, drag- 
ging ‘ropes, and began cutting it into proper lengths. 
Masto got down and helped me, and we soon had the 
leaders, and some others of the band short hobbled. 

“There!” I said, as I tied the last knot of the last 
hobble. “If some enemy doesn’t come along, these 
horses will be here when we return—if we ever do 
return !” r 

Thunder-mouth kept snorting his impatience while 
we did the hobbling, and made me -somewhat angry. 
“It may be that later on’ you will be glad that .we are 
doing what we can to hold these horses here!” I told 
him. He did not answer. Before we could get on our 
horses he was mounted and heading straight out for the 
slope of the valley. We followed and caught up with 
him at the foot of it. 

That was a very steep slope; we couldn't ride, we had 
to lead our horses up. The bad land earth was loose 
and soft, making the climbing difficult. But Thunder- 
mouth didn’t mind it. He seemed to have the strength 
and the wind of an old bighorn; and he kept away in 
the lead and signalled us time and again to hurry. As 
though we were not climbing just as fast as we could 
make the steps! ‘At last we overtook him at the top 
and I said: “Listen, medicine man! We are doing our 
very best to help you. Right now you quit being im- 
patient with us, or we leave you and go after that which 
brought us out upon these plains!” 

“You boys,pity me!” he begged. “I am so anxious 
to get on and rescue my woman, and kill—kill—kill her 
seizers that I hardly know what I am doing. If I have 
been impatient with you, I didn’t know it, didn’t mean 
it. You boys, just you pity me now in my distress!” 

“Go ahead! We follow!” I told him, He had made 
us ashamed of ourselves. 

We were now upon the plain running from Bear 
River up to the foot of the Snowy Mountains. Thun- 
der-mouth led-us out across it, keeping well back from 
the coulees running from it down into the valley. Run- 
ning east, and then almost north around the end of the 
mountains, the river makes a big bend. After a time 
Thunder-mouth brought his horse to a stand, looked 
out across it and said to us: “Perhaps we should not 
make such a big cut-off as that. We don’t know how 
fast the lead party of the enemy is traveling, nor how 
far it will follow the river. Now, what do you. two 
think about it?” 

“Medicine man,” I answered, “we have no mind 
about it. Do whatever you think best. We follow 
you.” 

“Oh, it is hard—hard to plan what to do!” he cried. 
“When those who have my woman left that fireplace 
at dark last night, they may have moved just a short 
distance, and camped again, and they may have traveled 
on and on until thig morning. Now, if we were a war 
party, and. on horseback, we would travel nights and 
keep well cached in the daytiire:,,yould we not?” 

“Yes. We would do just that,” s answered. 

“But if we were nearing home we might travel in 


} 
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the daytime. These Crows have not far to go to their 
camp, no doubt somewhere over there on Elk River. 
Well, we have nothing to fear from the rear party, we 
shall be far ahead of it, so I say this: yonder, at about 
the center of the big bend, we will sneak down to the 
river and learn if the other party has passed there.” 

“Wherever it is, I don’t believe it-is traveling now,” 
I told him. “Notice how few herds of buffalo and 
antelope there are in sight; at this time most of them 
are down along the river, and if the party were travel- 
ing up it we would see more than one herd coming out 
of the valley on the run.” 

“Ai! That was just now my thought!” he said. 

“And mine, too,” said Masto. 

Thunder-mouth started his horse. “We will go down 
into the valley somewhere this side of the center of the 
bend,” he decided. 

From that time until midday we kept our horses on 
the lope, and all the long way saw nothing to indicate 
the location of the enemy. A few bands of buffalo 
and antelope came out from the valley, but they came 
slowly, and grazing, until they noticed us, and then 
ran out ahead of, or behind us. 


Ve were still some distance from the center of the” 


hig bend when Thunder-mouth turned his horse sharply 
east and led us into the head of a long coulee in which 
ran a big game trail, dusty, cut deep into the earth. 
We followed it down, and were glad enough when we 
saw that there was no timber, not even brush, where it 
struck the river, no place at all where the enemy could 
be hidden and waiting to attack us. We let our horses 
drink, and got down and drank, and bathed our hot 
faces, and then mounted and rode slowly across the 
river and out to the far slope of the valley, lookiny 
for the trail of the enemy. We couldn’t find a single 
horse track, old or fresh; but to make sure that the 
enemy had not passed up, we turned down and crossed 
and recrossed the valley in four different places. Said 
Thunder-mouth then: “Unless they left the valley last 
night, they are camped in it somewhere below us!” 

“Yes. And maybe so far down that by this time the 
messenger, and those afoot have joined them,” I said. 

“Ai! That may well be!” Masto exclaimed. 

“You boys, listen!” Thunder-mouth began. “What 
now must be done is so dangerous that I shall do it 
alone. You must one of you loan me your gun, and 
take my bow. You will lead my horse, and I shall go 
away ahead, looking for the camp of the enemy; you 
are to come on slowly, keeping always upon this east 
side of the river. If I find the enemy without their 
seeing me, I will turn back and: meet you, and we will 
plan just what to do. If the enemy surprise me, and 
I see that I cannot escape from them, I shall shoot, and 
you will get out of the country as fast as you can ride. 
Again, if I have to run, and I see that there is a chance 
for me to return to you, and for us to fight, or ride 


away, why, as soon as you see me coming, meet me as 


quickly as you can. Now, whose gun am I to have?” 

“Mine!” I answered, and handed it to him along with 
my powder horn, and little sack of balls, and took his 
bow, and case of arrows.. He then handed Masto the 
lead rope of his horse, and left us. 

There was plenty of timber on each side of the river 
below us. We waited where we were for some time 
after the medicine man left us, and then walked our 
horses slowly on his trail. As usual, there was a big, 


soft, dusty game trail running parallel with the river,. 


and closé to it, and we kept in it, for there our horses’ 
feet made no noise that could be heard thirty steps 
away. There were not even dead sticks in the trail; 
the feet of the passing herds of game had broken them 
into small pieces. : 

The grove that we entered was not long; we soon 
passed through it and into another open bottom, just 
in time to see Thunder-mouth entering the next grove. 
And so we kept going, well in his rear from grove to 
grove for a long time, the valley ever widening, the 
groves of timber becoming larger and larger. We were 
just entering one of these large groves when Thunder- 
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camp. Follow me!” . 
He led us off the trail to the right until we 


were at the foot of the valley slope, and then. 


down along it a long way, and still in the 
grove, which was a very large one. At its lower end 
he signed us to dismount, and tie up our horses, which 
we did, and then, after handing me my gun and taking 
his bow and arrows, he signed: “They are camped on 
the other side of the river. I did not see them; I 
smelled the smoke of their fire. Let us go very care- 
fully, and see what we can do.” 

“Go! We follow you!” I signed. 

He led us through the lower edge of the grove to the 
river. On the opposite side was open, high-grassed 
bottom, and near the grove at its upper end were horses 
grazing, and my black and white pinto was one of the 
five! ‘ 

Thunder-mouth raised a hand to the sun, his lips 
moved in silent prayer; and then he turned quickly to 
us, eager, his eyes shining, and signed: “There in that 
timber is my woman! You see but five horses; the 
messenger has not caught up, we have but four men to 
fight; are you with me?” 

“Yes! Yes!” Masto and I answered. 

“Good!” he signed. “We will see just where they 
are camped. If away back in the timber, we will take 
the horses, and then sneak in upon them.” 

We could see no smoke, and knew that what little 
fire the enemy had was of dry bark. This was not a 
time for care of clothes, and just as we were and 
stooping low, we forded the river and went up the other 
side under cover of a shoulder-high cutbank. ‘At the 
edge of the timber Masto helped me to the top of the 
cutbank, then I pulled him up, and we reached down 
and brought Thunder-mouth up standing. He then 
took the lead and we crawled far enough into the tim- 
ber to see that the enemy were camped somewhere in 
the upper end of the grove. Back we went then to 
the horses, and oh, how glad I was when. | laid hands 
upon my pinto racer! All were ‘saddled, all picketed, 
and their backs under the saddle pads was still wet. 
The party had but just come into the grove; they were 
cooking meat and had no lookout. How careless they 
were, I thought. 

We mounted and took our captures across the river 
to the horses we had left there, then returned to the 


river, and this time went up along it in the grove on | 


our side. Where it came down between the two groves, 
the river made a big, double bend, and in the upper 
one, right in the bow of it, we located the enemy by 
a faint rising of smoke. Upon seeing it we turned out 
farther into the timber, went up some .distance, and 
then on hands and knees crawled straight toward the 
bow. The timber was quite open, but a fringe of wil- 
lows along the shore pretty well hid our approach, and 
soon, looking through these, we saw the enemy sitting 
around a fire right out on the sands of the opposite 
shore, and they were but four! Four men! The 
woman was not with them, but the man sitting with his 
back to us wore her wrap of cow leather, embroidered 
with a big circle of red and yellow porcupine quills. 
There was no mistaking it! 

Right there Thunder-mouth forgot all caution; the 
sight of that wrap on one of the enemy maddened him. 


“Woman killers! Dogs! You shall pay!” he shouted, . 


and tore throught the willows into the river. At his 
shout the four men seized their weapons—bows, a gun, 
sprang to their feet and began firing at him. The water 
was almost shoulder deep; he had not thought of that; 
he struggled against the swift current. Masto and | 
fired at the enemy; they ran for the shelter of the 
timber, one with a cry of pain and his right arm swing- 
ing loosely, and were instantly out of sight. Thunder- 
mouth was coming back to us shouting: “My bow 
string is wet! Hand me gun, powder, balls, one of you. 
I will give these woman killers something!” . 

We saw that he had been hit; blood was flowing 
from a broad gash across his forehead, nearly blinding 
him. We seized him.as he came ashore, and, although 
he struggled, rushed him back through the willows and 
down through the timber. And as we ran I kept saying 
to him over and over: “You can’t see well enough to 
fight! The rest of the party will soon be along! We 
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you aré— What do 
you KNOW?” 
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Must go! When 
you get revenge!’ F 

By the time we reached the horses he 
was feeling pretty sick; complaining of 
intense pain in the head; and he had‘ noth- 
ing to say as I made him get on my pinto 
with Masto. I untied the rest of the horses, 


you are well we will help 


“4; mounted one and drove them after Masto, 


“Gaining success in the world to- 
day is a battle of wits—and brains; 


win. Muscle and brawn don’t: 
count so much as they used to.” 


The great question now is, ‘‘ What do you 
Know?" Itdraws the line between a good job 
and a poor one—between failure and success. 

What do you know? What ase you /earn- 
ing? Are you getting ready to hold a really 
big job—a brain-work job, one that will make 
you an important man because you know ? 

For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping young men to 
get ready for better work and bigger salaries. 
‘They can do the same for YOU. No matter 
where you live, what hours you work, or how 
little your education—the I. C. S. have a plan 
to fit your case. 

Get started today. Let the I. C. S. explain 
how they can help you, It won't cost you 
anything to find out. Just mark and mail the 
coupon sow, 

[ Seccemateais damacecamniane enuni | 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS: | 
Box 5013 , SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position before which I m: x. - 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electrician ADVERTISING MAN 
Telephone Expert Window Trimmer 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Show Card Writer 
Mechanical Draftsman Painter 


Gas Engineer 


CIVIL ENGINEER EC’ 
Surveying and Mapping 

Metallurgist OOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teachers Course 
Concrete Engineer n Schoo Jeots 
Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
BOOKKEEPING Railway Mail Clerk 


Stenograplier and Typist 


Cert. Pub. Accountant Navigator nish 

Railway Accountant Poultry Raising [ |German 

Commercial Law AUTO RUNNING [_|French | 

Auto Repairing tallan 
Name. | 
Street | 
| and No, ations a . 

City__ itate___ 


Expand Your Ches 


Boys, you can increase the normal.and expansion 
measurements of your chest from two to five inches. 
Become a leader in your school, also in your neigh- 
om, borhood.Everybody admires 
a boy with a big chest. When 
you have a large chest you 
will breathe deeply and your 
wind will last longer. You 
can run, jumpand play base- 
ball, basketball or football 
better than theother boys. 
\ I willsend my 25cent Book 
? on Chest Expansion and 
Dee Breathing to any 
reader of The American 
Boy for 10c in wang we J 
coin. Order your k 
today and become strong 
and healthy at once. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
8381 Barker Building 


110 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 


The Vest Pocket Secretary 
THE MoT PARNER ON? 
Boxe bench int Eraser, 


Pencil Sharpener, 
Marking Point, 
Drawing Com- 
pars: 00 

ule. 


clos 
thicker t 
ordinary pencil, 
High grade steel and 
nickel. 
Just what you need, Boys. 
4 EXCELSIOR NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. 25, Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥. d 


ting Liquid Pistol 


Pat’d 


Nickel Plated, 5 ; 


ranted. sat 
t vicious 


Seer of eakage. Fires and re- 
charges ti Pulling trigwer: Loads = 
| from iiquid. hi fo carteiiges, im 
ver a{x sho’ p gue opdiog, \ 
r,55c. 
Mc 4 ord ostare 
STEARNS PANY, 
Bro N.Y 
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MAKE YOUR_BIKE 
“. A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by using our Attach. 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
7. —, fa Ne tools required. 
. Write. ‘or bar- 
in list and. free book FREE BOOK 
escribing the SHAW — Motor At- 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. L, Galesburg, Kansas. 


‘ Comics, Carteens;, Com 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating. 
@ Pastel and Crayon Portraits. 
; _ Earn $25 to $200 a week. 
| : By our simple method your 
out Interfering with present 
By Mail or Local Clasges. Small sums you now fritter awa; tule 
ten. Write forderms, list of snocessful pups and instruction "nethod FREE, 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS , 2217 Flatiron Building, New York | 


fae 
‘ AW 
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Frint MY OWN 


$18, Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
others, big profit. Alleasy, rules sent. Write 
factory for catalogue ae TYPE, cards. 
THE PRESS CO. D-27. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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We took our back trail up the river, crossed 
it at the mouth of the long coulee and 
stopped and bathed Thunder-mouth’s 
'wound. It had been made by the single 
bullet that the enemy had fired, but the 
!bone was unbroken. The cool water made 
jhim feel better, and he asked for a horse, 
| saying that he could ride without help. We 
left the valley, and saw no more of the 
enemy. Masto and I were feeling very 
proud of what we had done; we had taken 
all the enemy’s horses excepting the one 
the messenger rode, and we had. recov- 
ered my pinto. But we had no heart for 
victory songs. We mourned with Thunder- 
mouth over the loss of his woman. 5 

We camped that evening in the foothills 
of the Snowy Mountains. Masto shot a bull 
elk and we feasted upon the fat meat. 
Thunder-mouth at first refused to touch it; 
but when we pointed out that he would 
have to be- well and strong if he was going 
to make the Crows pay for what they had 
done, he ate a big portion of rib meat.. He 
spoke. but once that night. “We go to my 
planting, and hiding place?” he asked, and 
just sighed when we y 
told him, yes. 

Just before day- 
light we roused up,. 
built a small fire, 
and had another 
meal of the elk meat. 
Thunder-mouth said 
that his head still 
pained _ him, but 
would not listen to 
our offer to remain 
where we were for 
the day, so that he 
could often bathe the 


' wound in the cold | 
spring water. ‘No, 
I want to get on,” he 


said. ‘I doubt that 
my nawakosis_ will 
be strong medicine, 
but it is all that T 
have and I must cure 
it, and take it north 
with me. Just as 
soon as I can get 
home I shall call: a 
big. war party to go 
with me against the 
Crows. They shall 
pay, oh, pay big for 
what they have 
done !” 

We saddled up, 
loaded a lot of the 
elk meat on one of 
the horses, and 
struck out for Wil- 
low Creek, keeping 
close to the fodt of 
the mountains and 
making a big cut-off 
from the way we 
had come, If the 
enemy were follow- 
ing us, we saw noth- 
ing of'them, and we 
were constantly 
| watching our back 
trail. We hardly ex- 
pected them to fol- 
low us; it was more 
likely that they 
would go on to their 
camp, somewhere 
along Elk River, or 
beyond, and prepare 
for a fresh raid 
through the country. 

We struck Willow 
Creek late in the 
afternoon, and at 
dusk arrived at the 
forks of it. We came 
to the place where 
| Masto and I had 
dropped our _ robes, 
and -could not. find 
them. There was no mistaking the place; 
the robes were certainly gone; we decided 
that.the party we had set afoot had taken 
them. We rode on and came to the plant- 
ing. The nawakosis was gone, every leaf 
of it! Thunder-mouth stared at the barren 
earth, but made noe outery, spoke no- word ; 
he suddenly slouched down in the saddle 
like an old, old man. We knew what he 
was thinking; that his medicine had de- 
serted him; that his power was broken; 
that there ‘was now nothing for him to live 
for. ‘Lead on,” I told Masto, “let us see 
if the enemy has taken his medicine, and 
our war pouches that we left up there in 
the cliff.’ 

Masto started and I drove the band of 
horses after him, Thunder-mouth’s horse 
as well, for he remained humped over in 
the saddle and made no attempt to guide 
the animal. We came to the foot of the 
cliff trail and Masto brought his horse to 
a stand, and looked back at me, “Hurry! 
Leave your horse—he will stand—and see 
what is up there—if our things are gone!”’ 
I told him. : 

And then—we could hardly believe our 
ears—our eyes, from up on the cliff came 
the cry: “My man! My own man! It is 
you!” 

And with that we saw Nitainiki come 
running down that narrow ledge trail! 

“Ho! My woman!. My little woman!” 
Thunder-mouth roared, and sprang from 
his horse and met her at the foot of the 
cliff. They embraeed; they kissed; they 
both-—yes, he too, cried! Cried because of 
the joy of finding one another! And then 
the medicine man raised hands to the sky 
and roared. “Oh, sun! Oh, Above Ones! 
Oh, you, my medicine!. You are good to 
me! Forgive my doubting thoughts. I 


YY 


shall make great sacrifices to you! For- 
give! Forgive me!” . 
Ai! That was a time of joy! Masto 


and I could hardly keep from shouting the 
victory song, for the woman was ‘safe, and 
iwe had taken from her pursuers their all, 
fand wounded, if not killed, some of them! 
We jumped down and began unsaddling 
and hobbling the horses; and that done, 
|'we took our weapons and the elk meat, 
and climbed the ledge trail up into the 
hiding place. With flint and steel, and 
rotten wood the woman started a fire; and 
lo! the blaze lit up the nawakosis, hung 
all in little bunehes upon the poles and 
| brush that sereened the place. “Hai! —So 
it was you who. gathered it!’ Thunder- 
mouth cried. 

“Of course I did!” Nitainiki- answered. 
“It was ready for drying, some of the 
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plants had seed. Yes! I gathered it, and 
ept praying for your.return. I felt all 
the time that you would come; and here 
you are; the gods are good to us!” 

“Ai! And let me tell you that nawa- 
kosis is strong medicine. I should never 
have doubted it. Since I smoked some of 
it to the gods, that day we started out 
against the enemy, all has gone well with 
us, although at times it seemed to be just 
the other way!’’ Thunder-mouth exclaimed. 

“And there, my brothers, are your robes. 
I found them down there by the creek and 
brought them in,’”’ the woman told us, 

The fire was going well by this time. 
“Nitainiki,” I said, “sit right where you 
are beside your man and tell us how you 
got away from those Crows. Masto and 
I are going to do this elk meat roasting!” 
And we out with our knives and began 
cutting some of it. 

“Well, I must tell all,” she began. “My 
man, I have been bad; I .disobeyed you. 
Am I forgiven?” ‘ 

Thunder-mouth patted her shoulder, and 
she went on:-“‘When you started out that 
morning you told me that I must remain 
here; right ‘here in our hiding place. I 
could not do that. You were going to kill 
a white buffalo, a sacred one. I felt that 
I must see you do it. Before you were 
as far down as the planting place I was 
following you all.” 

Here she paused and looked at me and 
: : : smiled, but I 
shook my 
head—I didn't 
want her man 
to learn now 
that I‘had 
seen her slip- 
ping from tree 
to tree behind 
us, and she 
went on: 


hi 


“Yes. I followed you,-watched you picket 
the horse and turn down through the tim- 
ber. I then went back to the foot of the 
cliff and got the saddle, put it on the horse, 
and mounted him and took up your trail, 
following slowly, often going out to the 
edge of the timber to see if you were ap- 
proaching buffalo. Then, going out the 
last. time, instead of the buffalo I was look- 
ing for I saw five riders crossing the valley, 
heading right for our little creek! I knew 
that they were enemies; that they would 
take the nawakosis if they found it, and 
they surely would find it if they rode. that 
way. There seemed but one thing for me 
to do;. I was terribly afraid, but I felt 
that I must try to save the sacred plants. 
I went loping out from the timber, waving 
my hand at the enemy, and they turned 
straight away from the creek and took 
after me, and I rode down the valley as 
fast as I could go.” 

“But when you saw us, why did you 
keep on down the valley,’’ Thunder-mouth 
broke in. 

“See you?” she said. “I never saw you! 
I saw only those five riders chasing me, and 
oh, how frightened I was.. But after a 
time I saw that they were not gaining 
upon me and I began to take heart. ‘It is 
possible that I can keep this far ahead, 
and when night comes escape from them,’ 
I said to myself. 

“On and on ard on I went, several times 


_erossing the creek so to let my horse drink ; 


he was wet with sweat, he needed water 
often. The day wore on. The enemy 
seemed not to gain upon me, but to be 
dropping farther and farther behind, I felt 
more and more sure that I would get away 
from them in the night. ~And then—the 
horse’s right foot went deep into a blind 
squirrel hole, or badger hole and when he 
stumbled, threw me. e was good, stand- 
ing quiet to let me get back into the sad- 
dle, but then he began to limp, away back 
the enemy began to shout for they thought 
that they had me. I thought so too, but 
I kept the horse going; he was not limning 
badly, and there was a chance that he 
might soon get over it. 

“T was then quite near the mouth of this 
ereek, and I rode into the timber, the big 
grove in which it and Bear River meet. 
The horse was going more lame all the 
time, and I began to look for a place where 
I could leave him, and hide. There seemed 
to be none. I crossed the creek a few 
steps from its mouth, followed a game. trail 
for some distance, and turned in to the 
river. When part way across it, I noticed, 


! Dogs! You Shall Pay!” He Shouted and Tore 


not far below at the head of an island, ‘a 
big flood pile of logs and brush. Right 
there in the middle of the stream I jumped 
from the horse, drove him ashore, and made 
him go farther by throwing rocks; and 
then { ran and waded and swam to that 
flood pile. One end of it rested upon deep 
water. I dived and felt my way under it, 
found a narrow space between two logs 
and raised my head, Oh, how good it was 
to breathe again!” 

“The horse is not lame now,” 
rupted, and she continued: 

“The little space between the logs ‘was 
almost dark, for there was a lot of flood 
brush, grasses and old leaves covering it; 
what light there was came yellowly through 
the water at the outer end of the logs. 
I felt safe there, and not uncomfortable, 
for the water was very warm. I had left 
no tracks by which I could be followed, 
and even if the enemy came right upon the 
flood pile they would not find me. I was 
under a thick weight of stuff that could 
hardly be pulled apart, and anyhow, they 
would not think of looking for me under: 
the solid mass of it, 

“Tf they did come to the island and the 
flood pile I never heard them. I was so 
glad to be hidden from their mean eyes 
that I did not mind how long I stood there 
in the warm water. At last the yellow 
light grew dim, and dimmer, went out and I 
knew that night had come. I waited a while 
longer, and then dived again and came 
up in the middle of the river. The water 
was not deep there, but [ half swam and 
floated along, approaching the west shore. 
That I followed until, passing a long strip 
of sandy shore, I came to a rocky slope; 
that was what I was looking for, a place 
where I would leave no footprints; I left 
the river there, and feeling my way through 
that wide growth of timber, came out on 

the open bottom of 
the valley. Onee I 
stepped into a soft, 
dusty place that I. 
knew was a big 
game trail; I felt 
‘around, broke a 
stick of brush and 
smoothed out the 
impression I had 
made, 

“Oh, how glad I 
- was to get out of 
that. dark timber; 
not only were the 
enemy somewhere 
there, but bears too, 
and I was just as 
much afraid of one 
as the _ other. Or 
course it was dark 
enough in the open; 
but I could see well 
enough to avoid 
rocks, and _ brush, 
and I went up pretty 
fast out of that val- 
ley, and out over the 
plain, heading for 
the foot of the Black 

Butte. I was tired; 

I was hungry; but I 

kept going, and. ar- 

rived at the first 
raise of it before 
daylight. I went 
into a little thicket 
of pines, and slept. 

The rest was easy. 

I traveled and slept, 

and traveled and 

slept, and found a 

few berries to eat, 

and kept always in 
the timber along the 
slope of the moun-~ 
tains, and at last 
came to the creek 
here. I came right 
upon your robes, and 
knew that you were 
gone. I looked at 
the nawakosis, 
said: ‘The enemy 

may come here, I 

shall save that for 

my man.’ I cut it 

all, saving what seed 
there was, and tied it in bunches and 
brought it here a load ata time. That was 
this morning. I kept praying for you all 
to return; I knew that you would return 
You are here! I am glad!” ¥ 

“Ai! And we are glad with you. my 
woman!” Thunder-mouth roared. “From 
the time when I saw one of the enemy 
wearing your painted wrap, until I just 
now found you here, my heart has_ been 
dead! I believed that the enemy had killed 
you!” 

“My wrap!” Nitainiki exclaimed. “I do 
not know when it dropped from me. I 
never gave it a thought until I came out 
of the water and the air chilled .me. At 
first I had to travel very fast to Keep 
warm.” : 

“Come! We are all tired. Let us go 
sleep near the horses,” I told Masto. 

“To-morrow we make great medicine, 
and pack up. The next day we move. I 
am going to help you boys get that white 
bull!” said Thunder-mouth. 

We took up our robes and our guns, and 
went down the ledge trail, found a smooth 
place near the horses, and slept. 


CHAPTER TEN. 


WV HEN DAYLIGHT came, Masto and I 
went down to the edge of the timber 
for a look at the country; if the Crows 
were on our trail we wanted to know it. 
All day long, except in the afternoon when 
Thunder-mouth got out his sacred pipe, and 
we made medicine with him, either Masto 
or I were on watch. The country remained 
quiet; we never did see anything more of 
the Crow war party. ; 

When the medicine man got out his pipe, 
we made strong prayer to the gods, prom- 
ising rich sacrifices, and begging them for 
success in our quest of the white bull. The 
pipe was filled with the new-grown nawa- 
kosis and Thunder-mouth had great faith 
in it. He had smoked it once to the gods, 
and they had brought us safely through our 
trouble with the Crows, and given us. big 
reward in horses. Now, he said, they 
would guide us to the sacred one! 

We had brought in with us the hide, as 
well as the meat of the elk. Masto went 
up on the mountain and soon killed a deer 
for its hide, and in these, and in the 


I inter- 


and 


‘woman’s two parfleches, the nawakosis was 


earefully packed. Just before dark we sad- 
dled the horses, loaded one of them with 
the sacred leaves—the medicine pipe—and 
pouches, and then we set out in quest of 
the white bull. Down. the valley we rode to 
the trail through the pass, and up it over 
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the summit, and down’ to the foot of the 

north slope and the head of Crooked Creek. 
.There in the pines we made camp, it was 

not much past midnight, and slept well 
until morning. 

Moaning bulls awakened us; we looked 
out from the pines and saw two herds of 
buffalo, one right down in front of us along 
the water holes, the other approaching it 
from the north. The bulls of the first herd 
were madly pawing earth and sending it 
into the air like smoke from lodge fires, and 
m-m-m-m-m-ing as loudly as they could 
in challenge to those in the other herd. 
What a small voice a buffalo has, com- 
pared to his size; he should be able to 
make a roar as loud as bursts of thunder 
in the mountain cliffs. And so he did when 
Old Man made him; but his roaring dis- 
turbed the maker, and he went out and 
grasped him by the horns and. threw him 
down, and squeezed smaller his throat so 
that he could do no more than moan. And 
it is a sad sound, that moaning; so different 
from the shrill, lively, far echoing, mad 
ehallenge of the elk; the loud roar of the 
moose as he rattles his horns against the 
“trees. But then, excepting the very young, 
little red calves, the buffalo is a sad animal ; 
sad in appearance, sad in his actions. What 
sight is more sad than an old, long-whisk- 
_ ered bull, standing with lowered head, 
motionless for sometimes half a day! I 
wonder what they are thinking about at 
such times? Surely they mourn about 
something. F 

Nitainiki joined us while we were looking 
at the herds, looking for a white bull among 
them. He was not there, nor did we really 
expect to see him. The herd he followed 
had stampeded around the foot of the Black 
Butte, and off toward the lower end of 
Crooked Creek, and it. was there that we 
intended to look for him. “I am glad,” 
said Nitainiki, that the bull is not here, for 
you can go out there and kill a fat youns 
cow. I am hungry! hungry! for real meat, 
and so tired of deer and.elk!” 

“Yes! And you will be hungrier for it!" 
Thunder-mouth roared. ‘We start no herd 
stampeding over the plain until we shoot 
the one we seek !" 

The two herds came together; a few of 
the bulls fought; more of them made be- 
lieve fight, and then pawed earth and 

- moaned as though they had won a great 
battle. Farther down the creek were two 
more herds. We went back to our camp, 
saddled ‘up, and driving the loose animalé 
went down toward them in the shelter of 
the pines. Looking out at them at midday 
we saw that the white bull was not with 
either herd. So we went on, and toward 
evening made camp close to the foot of the 

Black Butte. . 

As I have said, the Black Butte was a 
lookout place for all war parties passing 
through that part of the country. Never- 
theless, Masto and I were determined to 
climb it, ‘and locate all the buffalo herds 
going in to Crooked Creek, lower Bear 
River, and Big River to water, and we de- 
cided to climb it that night, have a look 
from it at the country at sunrise, and then 
hurry down. After some search up and 
down the coulees we found enough dry cot- 
tonwood for a fire, and built one. Nitainiki 
roasted a lot of the elk meat for us all. 
We thought, of course, that Thunder-mouth 
and his woman would remain with the 
horses during our absence, but no sooner 
was the meal finished than Nitainiki said 
that she wanted to climb that butte, if for 
no other reason than because no woman 
ever had been upon its summit. " 

“You shall go,’ her man told her. “I 
want to go myself. I was there once, in the 
long ago. It is a hard climb, but oh, once 
you get to the top you forget that. It’s a 
big country that can ‘be seen from there.” 

We hobbled most of the horses and 
«started, Thunder-mouth leading. The way 
was up along the slope of the range to the 
end of it, and then up the butte from its 
south side. <A narrow, pine-covered ridge 
runs from the range to the butte, and when 
we walked out along this, at dusk, we came 
upon a war lodge in the thickest part of the 
timber. We stood for some time watching 
it. There was no smoke rising from its 
brushy top, no movement anywhere around, 
so we went forward and looked within. 
There was a fluff of white ashes in_ the 
fireplace, some bones seattered around it, 
and near the doorway lay a piece of 
buffalo-rib meat only slightly hardened by 
the air. All signs were that the war party 
had left the place that morning. They had 
been to the top of the butte for a look at 
the country; but they were surely gone. 

. We went on without fear of meeting them. 

We climbed almost to the top of the butte 
that evening, and in the shelter of the last 
pines lay down and slept until near day- 
break. With the first light of the mornin 
we were upon the summit. Night lifted an 
little by little there was revealed to us a 
sight never to be forgotten. 

North of us a day’s ride were the black 
breaks of Big River. East and northeast 
ran Bear River into it. Down in front of 
us ran Crooked Creek, cutting deeper and 
deeper into the plain until it joined -Bear 
River near its mouth. What there was 
north of Big River, we could not see; but 
for a half-day’s ride from it toward us, and 
all along the plains of the other streams, 
the country was black with buffalo. They 
were really one great herd, scattered, it is 
true, but actually one herd, thousands and 
thousands and thousands of buffalo, our 
food, our clothing and shelter! 

“Oh! What a wonderful sight!” Nitain- 
iki exclaimed. , 

“You may well say so!’ Thunder-mouth 
shouted. “Only once in my life have I seen 
as many together. And they are all our 
buffalo! Doesn’t the sight of them make 
you feel rich!’ ; . 

We turned and looked south and: south- 
east down upon the valley of Willow Creek: 
there were no buffalo in it. The herd that 
the white bull was with had gone northeast 
past the foot of the butte we were upon. 
In that direction the outer edge of the great 
herd was about halfway between us and 
the mouth of ‘Crooked Creek, and along 
Bear River straight east of us. Said Masto: 
“We may be a long time in finding the 
white one. He is not brave. No, he may 
be brave enough but he can’t fight all the 
bulls of the plains and all hate him; they 
have been driving him from every herd he 
has tried to join. For all we know he may 
now be away out there in the breaks of Big 
River.” 

“Yes, he may be, but I think that we 
shall find him right down there on Crooked 
Creek,” said I. 

“Your opinion is the same 
Come! Let us go and learn 
right,” Thunder-mouth roared. 

We were not long in traveling down to 
camp and the horses. We unhobbled them, 
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‘we rounded the bend so quietly that they 


drove them to water, and Nitainiki cooked 
some meat for us, While eating it we 
talked a long time before deciding just 
what we should do. By traveling down 
across the plain with our band of horses, 
we would constantly frighten the buffalo, 
and expose ourselves to the watchful eyes 
of any war party that might happen along. 
The right way, the one way to go in quest 
of the white one was to go-on foot. .We 
couldn't all do that, however, for the horses 
had to be cared for. Said Thunder-mouth, 
at last: “Of course the white one is your 
find, it is for you two to. kill him, to offer 
his hide to the sun. I would like—oh, how 
I would like to be with you when you kill 
him, and offer a few prayers myself over 
his sacred body! I give up all hope of that. 
Go you two down Crooked Creek and seek 
for the white one, and my woman and I will 
remain here with the horses. Whether you 
find him to-day, or not, when evening comes 
stop somewhere beside the creek, and we 
will come to you with the horses, If you 
have not found him, you will go on in the 
morning, we following again at night; and 
so we will keep moving until, if necessary, 
we have traveled the whole round of this 
herd. Of course, some of the buffalo com- 
ing to water, will every day become fright- 
ened at our camp, but as we shall not chase 
them, nor even let them see us, they will 
not go far. There! I have said!” 

“You are very generous; we take your 
words ; we shall do as you say,” I told him. 

Said Nitainiki: “Here! Take this roasted 
meat with you for your evening meal. Dur- 
ing the day I shall roast all the rest of the 
meat, and then we will not have to build 
fires while looking for the white bull.” 

So we once more started upon our quest 
of the white one, and on foot, everything 
in our favor. “Brother,” said I, as we 
walked down into the valley of Crooked 
Creek, “we now have two medicine men 
praying for our success; I believe that we 
shall this time do that which we set out to 
do so many days ago.” 

“If we do, we must give them rich pres- 
ents,” he said. . pay 

“Yes,” I agreed. “For Mamiyan, praying 
for us there at home, we have the strip of 
old Yellow Throat’s hide. Let us give 
Thunder-mouth horses. Yes. Let us give 
him and Nitainiki all of our share of these 
we have taken from the enemy.” 

“Ai! All of them!” Masto agreed. 

We neared the first band of the great 
buffalo herd at midday. It was off to one 
side of the valley, and by keeping in the 
shelter of the cutbanks and willows of the 
creek we easily passed on without alarming 
it. Soon after that our real work began, 
and we'saw at once that it was going to be 
very slow and difficult. There were bands 
of buffalo away out on the plain on both 
sides of the valley, and every one of them 
had to be observed as it came, or went out 
from water. From that time until night 
we looked at twenty-two different bands 
and traveled but a short distance toward 
the heart of the herd. At that rate we 
thought that we would be all of five days 
going to the mouth of the creek. : 

With the coming of night we ate our meat 

beside a waterhole in the creek bed, and 
bad water it was, bitter with alkali; as I 
have said, Crooked Creek is a running 
stream only in early spring time. All day 
we had been bothered by rattlesnakes, and 
had killed five of them. While we were 
eating, Masto made a sudden movement as 
he tossed away a bit of meat, and one 
rattled almost at his side. We sprang up, 
crossed the dry creek bed above the water- 
hole, and on the far bank another sounded 
his rattle; evidently all the snakes around 
about there were coming to that waterhole 
to drink; we moved back up the creek until 
well away from the place, before sitting 
down again. ‘ 
. it was my watch, and some time before 
midnight, when I heard the tramping of 
big animals coming ‘down the valley. Al- 
though I was quite sure that they were 
our horses, I three times quacked like a 
duck, the call we had agreed upon, and was 
answered by Nitainiki, Thunder-mouth not. 
caring to use his roaring voice there in the 
night. They came to us, and we helped 
them unsaddle, and picket and hobble some” 
of the horses. I then told that we had ex- 
amined many bands of the herd of buffalo, 
and had seen nothing of the white bull, and 
we all lay down and slept. 

On the next day Masto and I got as far 
as the first of the big buttes that stand on 
each side of Crooked Creek valley along its 
lower end, Sometimes following .one rim, 
and again the other, and often in the shel- 
ter of the creek bed, we examined band 
after band of the big -buffalo herd, and 
never alarmed one of them. But we our- 
selves got a big scare. It was late in the 
afternoon, and we were sneaking down the 
creek bed past a herd on the south side of 
the valley. We turned a bend in the deep 
cut and saw before us two big grizzlies and 
their five or six little young. They were 
very near, not more than fifty steps off, but 


did not see us, nor did we notice. them, 
for we were watching the buffalo herd as 
we passed it. And there we were, afraid 
to turn and run for fear that they would. 
chase us, and afraid to stand, because they 
might come our way. They had _ been 
drinking, and splashing around in a big 
water hole, and several of the young were 
still in it. One of the mothers, dripping 
wet, was turning just as we came to a 
stand, and’ was now looking toward us; we 
held our breath; stood as motionless as 
rocks. “If she comes this way shall we 
shoot?’ Masto whispered. 

“No! We will run up creek and not 
shoot until we have to!” I told him. He 
knew as well as I did that if she took after 
us the other would too, and that there 
was small chance of our killing both of 
them. I prayed; I begged the gods to help 
us, and they did. She half turned and be- 
gan walking slowly up the south bank of 
the creek bed; the other old one followed 
her, and after.them went the little cubs, 
playing with one another. We. breathed 
freely once more. They all went straight 
off toward the south slope of the valley, 
and crouching low, we ran and ran down 
the creek until sure that we were safe. 

It was early in~the night when Thun- 
der-mouth and his woman came to us with 
the horses, and gave us more roasted elk 
meat, now dry and hard. “That is the 
last of it,” Nitainiki told us, “and I-am 
glad of it; some one has to kill a buffalo 
to-morrow !” 

“Then it will’ be your man with his 
silent bow,” I answered. 

That was an uneasy night. We, were 
right in the thick of the great herd; the 
bulls kept up a continuous moaning. A 
small band of buffalo came down from the 
plain for water; by the dim Nght of the 
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“I See Where My 
Puffed Wheat Goes” 


But the More That Goes the Better 


The last thing to restrict is a child’s love of Puffed Grains. 
And these are the reasons: 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains. They 
contain what every child must have. Much they contain— 
phosphorus, minerals, gluten and vitamines—are discarded in 
flour-making. 

And Puffed Grains completely and easily digest. Every _ 
food cell is exploded. So at any hour and in any form Puffed 
Grains are ideal foods. : 


They Don’t Last—That Is True 


People eat Puffed Grains for breakfast—with sugar and 
cream or mixed with fruit. 


In the forenoon, perhaps, the girl of the house uses them 
in candy making. In the afternoon, the boy, perhaps, eats 
them like peanuts, buttered or salted. For supper they are 
floated in bowls of milk. 


Thus Puffed Grains are always the most popular foods in 
the house. But they are all-food, remember. Every food cell 
is blasted. Every granule digests. 


They don’t tax the stomach. And they supply what most 
foods lack, and what every person needs. 


_ Don’t limit the use of Puffed Grains. Keep all three on 
hand to supply a variety, and tempt a still larger consumption. 


For these are the perfect foods. 
Puffed Puffed 
Rice 


Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


These are Prof. Anderson’s _ 
scientific foods. They are 
steam - exploded — puffed to 


eight . times normal size. 
Every food element is fitted 
to feed. 


They seem like confections 
—thin, airy bubbles, with a 
taste like toasted nuts. That’s 
why folks so enjoy them. But 
their purpose is to supply 
whole grains in a form which 
the body. can utilize. In no 
other way known can that be 


accomplished. 
ae Eat Puffed Grains in some 
Puffed Grains Mixed with Fruit vay daily. 
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Price, $160.00 


With Kick 
Starter, $170.00 


F.O.B. Cleveland, Ohio 


No other motorcycle at this 
weight and price can compare 
with the Cleyelaxd Lightweight 
in specifications. 


Will Make Them Envy You 


MAGINE yourself seated on the comfortable saddle of this 
Cleveland Lightweight, your thumb on the throttle, your two- 
stroke engine purring quietly underneath, your hand on the 
multiple disc clutch lever, and your foot on the two speed trans- 
mission pedal—then away you go, out in the open country as far 
as you like—with every road at your command! Seventy-five 
miles on a gallon of gas! | 


The Cleveland Lightweight—only 150 pounds—is the first dependable moderate 
priced motorcycle to come through all endurance tests with a record. 
Beautiful in lines, absolutely first class in design and construction; Bosch 
magneto, Brown & Barlow carburetor, S. K. F. ball bearings, Firestone Non- - 
Skid tires, aluminum castings, straight line worm drive, non-gran bronze, drop 
forged frame fittings, automatic lubrication, and—well go to the best motor- 
cycle dealer in town, see it and get a demonstration, or send to us now for 
our four color folder with the complete story. Price $160.00; with kick 
starter, $170.00 F. O. B. Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Cleveland Motorcycle Mfg. Co. 
7203 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Here Is Your Opportunity 
To Know Lincoln 


Life of Abraham Lincoln 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


Memorial Edition 


Two Large Volumes 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT with the publishers enables us to furnish 
Aittis beautiful library edition of the Life of Lincoln at a cost that is 

merely nominal. This two-volume edition is reproduced from the 
same plates which printed the $15.00 edition some years ago. Six years 
of careful research and large sums of money : 
wére expended in thé preparation of this work. —_ 
Not only is it absolutely accurate, but it con-  geguregrauren 
tains much new material which makes it the Si eh: Gi 
most complete and entertaining Life of. Lin- 
coln published. 


Every Boy Should Know the Real Lincoln 


He is a unique character among the great 
ones of the earth. No other character in the 
world’s history can be closely studied with 
more personal profit. An intimate knowledge 
of his wonderful career is of value to you. 
Among other things this work covers very 
completely the boyhood life of Lincoln. 

This Memorial Edition is printed from large, 
clear type, on specially-made paper, and is 
handsomely bound in brown cloth, with gold 
stampings. It is a marvel of fine book making. 

Every boy owes it to himself to secure this greal 
work, for it will prove an inspiration as well as a 
recreation to read this complete Life of Lincoln. It 
will appeal to every member of the family. 


NOTE THESE EASY TERMS—To any Ameri- 
ean Boy subscriber who will send us two new 
yearly subscriptions to The American Boy at 
$1.50 each, we will send the two volumes, 
charges prepaid; or we will send the set for 
one new yearly subscription and 90 cents. All 
‘subscriptions must be new; a renewal subscrip- 
‘tion, your own, or that of any member of your 
‘ family cannot apply. 


The. special price of the set is $1.50, delivery charges 
prepaid, and it will be sent to any address in the 
United States on receipt of that amount. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING'CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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new moon we could see them coming 
straight toward us, and lest we be run over, 
Masto and I walked toward them, waving 
our robes. Back they went on a run, no 
doubt frightening other bands. ‘Bad luck 
for us,’ I said, and Thunder-mouth an- 
swered: “It doesn’t matter now if I do use 
my big voice. No! I do not believe that 
they will frighten the herd; it is so very 
big, and the bulls anyhow so restless, that 
just a small band running will hardly be 
noticed by the others; if they do run, they 
ha not go far,” 


We talked for some time, then, and 
agreed that the medicine man should kill 
a buffalo late the next day, so that those 
we would be approaching would not be- 
come alarmed, 

We slept, after a long time, the woman 
| taking the first watch. She soon wakened 
jus: “Listen! A dog is howling!’ she told 
} us. 

It was a dog; one of the small, high- 
'voiced kind. If lost, it could not long 
(have been separated from its owners, for 
|; wolves soon kill lone, wandering dogs. It 
was quite near us, somewhere up on the 
edge of the plain to the south, and we 
feared that its owners, enemies, no doubt, 
| were not so very far away. While we were 
| listening to its shrill howls, it suddenly 
;changed to short yelps of fright that 
| sounded nearer and nearer; and then, after 
|a few hoarse, strangled cries, became 
!silent. The wolves had killed _ it 
| there on the slope before us! 

Thunder-mouth then took the watch, and 
Masto and I slept uneasily, until Nitainiki 
aroused us and said that day was almost 
come, 

Our hearts were low when we started out 
that morning, for everything seemed to be 
going against us; we had frightened a band 
of buffalo in the night; the howling dog was 
a sign that there were people somewhere in 
the country ; we had come far into the heart 
of the herd and had: seen nothing of the 
white bull, Possibly the band he was with 
had gone across Bear River, and away off 
to the low range that we eall the Bull 
Mountains. 

Upon leaving camp we went straight up 
the slope where the buffalo had run back, 
and the dog had howled, and on the edge 
of the plain waited for day to break. It 
came, and what it revealed made us feel 
somewhat better; out ahead, and east 
toward Bear River were.a number of 
bands of buffalo, some quite near; the 
stampeding band in the night had done us 
no harm. 

We faced about and looked across the 
valley at the northern plain. There also 
were many bands of buffalo, one of them, 


right 


only a few head, quite near the rim straight 


out from our camp. They were grazing. 
As we looked at them the sun came up and 


we both eried out: “There! The white 
one!” - 
Yes! There he was, that white bull, 


grazing at the near edge of the little herd! 
The rising sun made his coat shine redly; 
yes, just that sacred color that it puts 
upon the snows of the mountain tops in 
early morning. And I think that our eyes 
were shining as we stared at him! That 
he was there: seemed almost unbelievable, 
‘ but there he surely was, and because of the 
blackness of his brothers back of him, ap- 
parently so near that we could almost put 
out our hands and touch. him. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” Masto asked me. 
| “Get slowly down upon hands and knees, 
and then crawl slowly down the slope until 
out of his sight,’ I answered. 

We did so, and were soon running the 
rest of the way to camp. Thunder-mouth 
and his woman had packed up and were 
saddling the horses. I ran to him and 
said: “The white bull is close up there on 
the plain. Take my gun, give me your bow. 
am going to run him! Don’t speak! 
Make signs when you have anything to 
say !" 

After I had explained just where the 
white one was, we were not long in making 
our plan and starting after him. There was 
a saddle on my pinto racer; I threw it off. 
Your buffalo runner wants no such death 
trap as that. We were all soon walking up 
the north slope, Nitainiki too, each leading 
a horse. I had the bow, and quiver of 
arrows, because I could shoot five or six of 
them in the time necessary to reload a gun, 
and pour powder into the firing pan. 

Upon nearing the top of the slope, I left 
my horse with the others, went ahead and 
very slowly raised up and looked out upon 
the plain. The little band of buffalo, still 
grazing, and heading slowly in for water, 
was but little more than long gun range 
from me. The white bull was right in 
among the cows, and was the chief of them, 
because none of the other bulls were more 
than three-year-olds. He snorted at one 
and it got out of his way. He must have 
felt very proud of himself. My heart beat 
fast as I looked at him. “Is it possible 
that we are this day to get the great sacri- 
fice to the sun?” I asked myself, and went 
back to the others, 

I explained that the band was quite near ; 
the white one still with it. I proposed that 
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we mount, ride close up under the rim, and 
charge into the herd when it came close in. 

“Yes! Yes! Your words are good!” 
Thunder-mouth signed, with’ shaking hands. 
He was terribly excited. 

We got into the saddle and made our 
horses move very slowly, a step and a halt, 
a step and a halt, we at last rising in our 
stirrups to glimpse the backs of the buffalo, 
and stop and wait for the proper time to 
dash, into them. We had not much farther 
to go, no mote than a few steps, when we 
felt a sudden wind on our backs, and heard 
the buffalo start running. They had smelled 
us! 

“Now!” I cried, and the horses needed 
no urging; they had run buffalo and were 
eager for the chase. They carried us up to 
the plain with a few long leaps and took 
after the buffalo, only a short distance out 
but running for their lives, the white bull, 
strange to say, in the lead and running 
faster than the cows. Mine was the fastest 
horse. I was first among the frightened 
animals, they swerving off to the right and 
left as I came up to them, passed them, and 
soon only one, the white bull, was ahead 
of me, and how he was running! But I 
gained upon him, and was soon no more 
than two lengths behind. In my:bow hand 
I carried four arrows; the sacred number. 
I fitted one to the cord; urged my horse on; . 
little by little he moved up on the right of 
the bull, and not too close, until almost even 
with him. “Oh, Sun! Oh, you Above Ones! 
Give strength to my arms! Give me sure 
aim!’’ I cried, and let go an arrow. It 
struck into the bull just back of the ribs, 
ranging forward almost to the feathering. 
The bull flinched, humped up, and my 
second arrow struck in through the ribs. 
He whirled, made a dash at me and stopped, 
and his big body began to sway. Thunder- 
mouth and Masto came up. “Oh, let us’ drop 
him! Let us be able to say that we helped 


kill this sacred one!” the medicine man 
cried, 
“Shoot!” I answered. Both fired and 


the white bull dropped to the ground with 
a loud thud, and was dead by the time 
we were off our horses and at his side. 
Thunder-mouth raised a hand to the sky 
and prayed, and we prayed with him, 
offering the sun his sacred white: buffalo, 
and giving thanks for our success. And 
then, Nitainiki joining in with us, we sang 


certain medicine songs before we began 
removing the*sacred hide. 
We got the hide off without a ‘single 


false cut in it. We took the tongue, but 
not one mouthful of the meat. “Oh, Sun! 
As you have ordered, so we do; we sacri- 
fice to you this meat!” Thunder-mouth 
cried. And we got on our horses and 
rode down to camp singing the victory song. 

Nitainiki had with her a flesher. She 
purified herself with the sacred smoke of 
sweetgrass, and carefully fleshed the hide, 
and cut the tongue for drying. Meantime 
Masto went down the creek and killed, and 
soon returned with fat buffalo meat. We 
feasted, and at noon packed up and started 
homeward. 

It was three days later that we rode 
into the camp of our people, driving ahead 
of us the loose horses and shouting the 
victory song. The people rushed from their 
lodges, saw the hide of the sacred bul! 
upon one of the horses, and went almost 
erazy with joy. They crowded around us, 
praising our names, Our father and mother 
running to meet us; they said to 
Thunder-mouth: “Our lodge is your lodge. 
Come!” But we were a long time making 
our way to it through the crowd. There 
our mother at once took the sacred hide— 
we had kept it damp—and spread and 
pegged it to the ground to dry, so that 
she could scrape, and’tan it. There were 
crowds around it as long as there was day- 


light. The sacred tongue was hung up in 
our lodge to dry. And oh, how: happy we 
all were! . 


That evening Masto and I went to Mami- 
yan’s lodge, gave him thanks for his medi- 
cine prayers for us, and handed him the 
strip of old Yellow Throat’s hide. He was 
very glad to get it. ; 

Upon returning to our lodge we made 
Thunder-mouth and Nitainiki happy by giv- 
ing them our share of the Crow horses. 
They remained with us .a moon ‘or more 
before going on to their people in the north. 

The medicine lodge for that season had 
already been built and given to the sun, 
so we kept the sacred robe, and tongue in 
our lodge until the next summer, when our 
people built a big, big lodge to the sun. 
News of the white robe had spread, and 
the Gros Ventres, and our brother tribes 
of the north came to help us build the 
lodge, and offer the robe to the sun. When 
our mother made the offering, and it was 
fastened to the top of the big center post, 
Masto and I were so happy that we almost 
cried. And later on, when we stood before 
the people and counted coup upon the white 
bull, upon the enemies we had killed, and 
upon old Yellow Throat, we were the most 
praised of all the warriors in all that great 
camp of four tribes people. 

There! My son, that is the end of the 
story of our medicine hunt. 
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The Soldiers’ Home 


ACH United States infantryman carries in a roll on his shoulder one-half of a canvas 


tent, with the necessary ropes and pegs to erect it. 


When the company: bivouacs 
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babies. Slowly he craned his neck until he 
could look over his shoulder. Not in a sec- 
ond could he realize what had happened to 
him, but gradually he reasoned the matter 
out. Probably it was the sight of the goat 
that gave him a hint of what it was that 
collided with him, for the Marshal, in com- 
mon with all humanity, understood a little 
of the complex and peculiar character of 
the goat family. 

“That there goat butted me,” he said 
with the air of a man solving a riddle. 

“He done so,” the man with the team as- 
sured him. 

“Whatever made him do _ that?” The 
Marshal’s mind ‘was yet in a whirl. 

“Wa-al,” said the teamster, “I dunno’s 
I blame the critter much. You was sure 
a temptin’ mark, stoopin’ over like you was. 
I cale’late it’s your own fault, Marshal. 
That position of your’n jest naturally en- 
ticed that goat to slam you.” 

With surprising rapidity a crowd gath- 
ered about the prostrate representative of 
law and order, who turned wrathfully on 
the teamster, seeking language in which to 
reply to his jibe. Ken, being a quick-think- 
ing youngster, seized the opportunity and, 
hauling his goat after him, made his way 
through the spectators and legged it down 
the street. 

But immediately a conundrum confronted 
him. He was equipped with one goat of 
uncertain disposition. Ken was sure it was 
a goat who would bear watching and re- 
quire about all the time of one boy to do 
the job properly. Yet there, a block away, 
stood the bear, tied to his post. However 
was one boy to lead both creatures home? 
He was suspicious of the goat, more afraid 
of it by far than of the bear, for the bear 
had seemed so docile and friendly that it 
had not entered Ken’s head to be afraid of 
him. To lead the goat with one hand and 
the bear with the other, however, was ut- 
terly out of the question. 

Ken took little time to debate the mat- 
ter. “Nobody’ll run off with my bear,” he 
said to himself, “and the bear can’t run 
off alone without pullin’ up a hitchin’ post 
—which he can’t do. I'll jest scoot home 
with the goat and come back after the 
bear.”” Which he proceeded to do, 

Ken shut him in a vacant box stall and 
went back after the bear. Now it was not 
customary for folks to stop in that particu- 
lar town and tie bears to hitching posts 
like they would horses. It had very sel- 
dom been done before. As a matter of 
fact the oldest inhabitant could not remem- 
ber that exact thing occurring beforé, 
though he did recall that in ’fifty-five Hen 
Billin’s killed a bear right where the Bap- 
tist church stands, B’Jing! 

Consequently the town was _ interested. 
The news of the arrival of Ken’s menagerie 
spread rapidly. To the crowd that had as- 
sembled at the depot was added pretty 
nearly every other man and boy in town 
who could get away from his work—and 
not a few women and girls. They formed 
a great horseshoe about the bear, leaving 
him the center of an open space—there 


was plenty of open space. Nobody ven- 
tured to bother the bear. Far from it. 
Nobody even walked up to stroke his fur. 
They just stood at a safe distance and 
stared—with one eye on a line of retreat. 
Every time that bear stirred, no less than 
fifty toes in the second line of spectators 
were stepped on by startled individuals in 
the front row. This created some discon- 
tent in the second row. 

Ken squeezed through, and, to the amaze. 
ment and admiration of every small boy 
in town, walked straight up to the bear, 
who stopped chewing caramels and regard- 
ed Ken thoughtfully with his little, twink- 


. ling eyes. 


“You’re a-goin’ to make yourself good 
and sick,” Ken said severely. “I'll bet 
you’ve et two pounds of them caramels.” 

“He’s et five pounds if he’s et a ounce,” 
shouted Mr. Wilkins, “and what I want to 
know is, who’s goin’ to pay for ’em?”’ 

Ken didn’t know any more than Mr. Wil- 
kins. All he had was one lone nickel. He 
wished Mr. Wilkins wouldn’t bother him 


about it. Let Mr. Wilkins apply to some- |, 


body with a heavier pocketbook. It wasn’t 
Ken’s fault if his bear liked candy. Be- 
sides, look at the advertisement it was for 
Mr. Wilkins’ store! 

“Come on,” said Ken, ignoring Mr. Wil- 
kins, and hls, his bear. ‘We'd better 
be gittin’ home before you git into some 
more mischief. I never see such a bear for 
stirrin’ up trouble. Wait till Dad takes 
a crack at you. He'll make you wisht you’d 
never heard of a caramel.’ 

With that he started leading the bear 
toward the crowd, but by that time there 
wasn’t any crowd. At the first sign of un- 
tying every person present had a sudden 
desire to be somewhere else, and not one 
failed to act on it. Men who had not for 
years been known to move more rapidly 
than a slow walk were reported to have 
left the spot at a speed that would have 
winded a trained sprinter. Ken and the 
bear had the street to themselves. 

Ken hurried as fast as he could, for he 
desired privacy. He had been in the pub- 
Tic eye enough for one day. He turned 
into his yard and proceeded toward the 
barn. On the back steps sat his father, 
and in his father’s hands was a double- 
barreled shot gun. Hanging to a cherry 
tree in front of his father was the par- 


rot. 
“Say it agin,” shouted Mr. Sweet to the 


bird. “Jest you open that beak of yours to 


mention my legs. Jest do it. Maybe I am 
bow-legged, but there hain’t no gray-feath- 
ered bird with a hook nose can twit me 
about it. . Jest wait till I see that 
boy of mine. Make me walk through the 
streets carryin’ a animated insult. Won't 
I dress him down! . And you, jest 
lemme hear you mention legs agin.” 

Ken paused, reflected, then, still leading 
the bear, he sneaked back to the street, 
went around the block and cautiously en- 
tered the barn through the alley door. It 
did not seem wise to seek his father’s so- 
ciety just then. 

(To be continued) 
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Jim of the Reef 


7 (Continued from page 9) 


the mystified Aldrich cried out with sudden 
understanding : 

aan going to make fire with flint and 
steel ! 

Jim of the Reef was groping for his 
knife. “I’m going-to try,” he said simply. 
“It’s our only chance. I have made fire 
with Carib drill and fire board—but you 
need a special kind of wood, Just hand 
me that can on the floor behind you—and 
the oil waste, too.” 


A§& Aldrich obeyed, he caught a whiff of 
gasoline and, remembering that Black 
Bill used it for cleaning his brasses, was 
amazed at the islander’s forethought. Jim 
of the Reef drenched the cotton waste with 
the liquid and laid it on the floor, then set 
the’ can at a distance, safely covered. His 
knife struck sparks from the rough face of 
the sullen flint; the gasoline vapor rose to 
meet them; in an instant the oil waste was 
in flames! 

Slowly, with infinite precautions, was the 
chimney warmed and the draft turned on, 
until at last the parabolic refléctors sent 
a great beam of light across the darkness. 
The miracle brought new courage to weary 
hearts; it caused Black Bill to start with 
a yell of superstitious joy where he sat, a 
prey to gloomy thoughts, in the watchman’s 
shanty on the wharf. The August light was 
shining! 

To the watchers in the tower it seemed 
as though the steamer leaped with hope 
renewed; at each succeeding lightning flash 
she appeared less woebegone; her onslaught 
upon wind and tide grew terrible. Minutes 
passed, and in the lamp house no word was 
spoken. They could do no more. 

At last Jim of the Reef could not re- 
strain his admiration. ‘“There’s no doubt 
about it!” he cried. “She’s gaining!” 

But. his companion did not answer, and 
when the islander turned from the stream- 
ing storm glass he saw that the boy was 
praying. A little later, when the steamer 
was slowly forging her way seaward, Ald- 
rich suddenly caught the other’s hand in a 
erip that tingled with eloquence, then 
turned abruptly and began to polish an 
already speckless lens. Suddenly he cried 


out: 

“Took—there go her lights again. She’s 
out of danger now!” 

Indeed, the saloon deck was once more 
pricked out in pin-points of light, that 
testified mutely to the new confidence of 
the storm-tried seafarers. An hour later, 
.. the steamer stood well out to sea. 

“we, Aldrich had just finished replacing a 
tly,,.melted chimney. ‘With the charred 

parc.’ *ongs in his hand, he stood for a 

wooden ww. ‘yatching the little cluster of 

long time w. “‘s,, father was. His heart 
lights where his ™>e felt suddenly tired. 
was at peace, and ti.’ ip his fingers, and 

The tongs dropped fro. .,head against the 

he sat on the floor, his “tes later, When 
storm glass. A few minuuim, he discov- 

Jim of the Reef spoke to Sa 
ered that he was asleep. : 


The islander had fetched his clothes and 
hung them near the lamp to dry. Now he 
put them on and sat down to watch out 
the night. Occasionally he rose to tend 
the lamp. 

The lightning ceased at last, a frightened. 


moon peeped through a cloudrift, and Jim’ 


of the Reef knew that presently the storm 
would blow itself out. Long since, the 
steamer had passed from view. Toward 
dawn he saw her returning fearlessly 
along the path of her flight. As day broke 
she dropped her short-hove anchors in the 
fairway. Jim of the Reef put out the 
lamp, gave a last look at the sleeper, and 
went down the iron stair to his boat. 

That afternoon, the steamer sailed on 
her round of South American ports, with 
New York her ultimate destination. Owing 
to the quarantine, Montague Aldrich had 
not been permitted to land. A sympathetic 
consul brought his son on board as the 
anchor winches began to grind. 

Before a word was spoken, the father 
knew that he had found his son again in- 
deed. The night of stress had left its 
marks upon the young face; something 
was gone from it, and something gained. 

“Oh, Dad!” said the boy penitently. “Can 
you ever forgive me? I never knew how 
good you were, and when Henry and I 
were expelled I didn’t dare face you. I 
thought of Tim down hefe, and—” 

“That’s past and done with, Son. Last 
night/you started fresh. They tell me it 
was you who manned the light—” 

“Oh, no—it was Jim of the Reef! Why, 
I told the papers— Haven’t you seen 
them?” He dragged a copy from his 
pocket and showed the headlines, then told 
the story as he had told it to the reporter. 

As he listened, Montague Aldrich gazed 
once more at the crowd of beachcombers 
who hung about the vessel even while she 
gathered headway. Since morning he had 


looked in vain for Jim of the Reef. But: 


the islander was not there, 


FAR AWAY, under a rock that overhung’ 


a little shingle beach, Jim of the Reef 
was lying on his hands, his eyes fixed upon 
the steamer. The little afternoon paper was 
proclaiming him a hero; Black Bill was 
seeking him with gratitude for having saved 
him from the everlasting shame of a 
“black” light; on his truckle bed Silent 
Tim lay with expectant eyes on the cabin 
door; by the steamer’s companion Mon- 
tague Aldrich was entrusting to the de- 
parting consul a letter which would mean 
much to the islander’s future—but for none 
of these things did Jim of the Reef care 
a farthing. : 

The one thing he wanted in life could 
never be his—had never been. With a 
great yearning in his eyes, he watched the 
steamer until she was hull-down on the 
horizon; then, with a sob, he stretched out 
his arms to the sea that was his father 
and mother. 
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| of the hole by the aid of Robert's hand. 


Buss, still hoping against hope, was yet 
hig at the bottom prying with the crow- 
ar. 

“What's the use? There isn’t anything 
| to hide. I guess we can dig up our own 
field if we want to! Let Tough Riley come 
and see, if he. wants to!’ MRobert’s voice 
Was savage with the thought of the ridicule 
which would come to them from Tough 
Riley and his gang. “Come on Blunder- 
buss—we're going home.” 

He stopped over the hole to give his 
youngest brother a hand, as he spoke. But 
his jaw dropped at the face which Buss 
turned up to him. It was white and 
frightened, big-eyed with wonder and 
amazement, 

“For goodness’ sake, what is it?’ cried 
Robert, and for the first time that night 
his caution forsook him and he _ spoke 
shrilly. “What’s the matter, Buss?” 

“The crowbar!’ gasped Buss, in answer, 
looking in consternation at his feet. ‘“‘The 
crowbar! I pried with it—it slipped—it’s 
gone through! JI heard it clang when it. 


| dropped !” 


Robert and Dee leaned over the edge of 
the mound of dirt about the hole and 
stared in uncomprehending stupefaction. At 
Buss's feet, just visible in the dim light, 
was a small round hole, and there was no 
crowbar either in his hand nor in the 
cavity they had dug. 

“What on earth—’” 

“Where can it have gone?” 

His brothers’ exclamations 
taneous. 
| “It must be a cave—a cave under our 
feet!" and Buss’s face was happy. “A cave 
and the money’s in it!’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


EXCITED BOYS, all pale now, 

looked into each other’s faces. The 
dim morning light, gaining strength 
moment by moment, was taking the air of 
unreality .from the ordinarily familiar 
scene, the North Field with its holes full 
of buried hopes. But the undeniable dis- 
appearance of the crowbar, the amazing 
|fact that there was something yet to do, 
some reason yet to hope, coming just when 
bitter disappointment was adding to the 
pain of aching bodies and sorrowing minds, 
threw an air of happy illusion over the 
moment which each lad felt, even though 
he had other things to do than express it. 

For a spell-bound instant they looked at 
each other, at: the pit, at the tiny hole 
through which the crowbar had disappeared, 
Then Dee gave a cry and sprang forward 
Robert held him back with a firm hand 
and brought sane words to bear on the 


situation. : 

“Wait, Dee. We've been disappointed 
enough. And we are all worn out. If it’s 
just a hole under our hole, it won't run 
away. If it’s a cave, as Buss says, we'll 
want ropes, candles, food, to explore it. 
Let’s go back to the house, get some sleep, 
breakfast—and tackle it by full daylight.” 

“But Bob! Suppose the money is right 
here—under our feet—we can’t wait, can 
we, Buss?’ 


were simul- 


HREE 


Buss climbed out of the pit. ‘Bob's 
right,” he agreed briefly. 
“But Tough and his gang,” Dee was 


disappointed that the mystery was not to 
'be solved at once. 

“They won’t come at eight o'clock in the 
morning. We'll have breakfast and be 
back here by eight or before. But I don't 
think I can sleep,” and Buss grinned at his 
brothers. “And if they did come they 
couldn’t make anything of it but a hole in 
the ground. See here!” 

' Buss jumped back into the excavation 
and filled in the small crowbar hole with 
clay, spreading it smooth with his hands. 

It was hard to leave their work just when 
success seemed in sight, but they were 
level-headed. They trooped off to the house, 
washed silently, at the well outside, and 
then crept to their rooms to change their 
clothes and catch a few minutes’ sleep if 
they could. 
|. It was a very tired looking, very sleepy, 
| but very clean three boys who came down 
to breakfast at seven o'clock as usual. Buss 
went for the eggs, Robert brought in wood, 
|/Dee drew water, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Perhaps it was lucky for the con- 
tinued success of their affectionate decep- 
tion of their mother that Mrs. Carey was 
'suffering from a headache that morning 
and had the less attention to give to the 
circles under her sons’ eyes and their un- 
wonted silence, 

But if she thought of commenting on 
their apparent weariness it was all forgot- 
ten when Buss brought the mail. There 
were a couple of circulars, a paper and one 
letter for Mrs. Carey. She opened it, read 
it with puzzled face and turned to Buss, 

“Tt’'s from Mr. Riley.” Her voice was 
full of reproach. “Buss, how could you 
forget to go for that agreement to Sell? 
| He says you didn’t come, and that he will 
os peed at noon with another one on the 

t ” 
| “T—er—J—-’ Buss was not practiced in 
deception. He was rapidly learning that 
even one tacit falsehood leads quickly to 
active ones. He could not truthfully say 


Robert came to his rescue. “On the 
fifth. This is the fourth, isn’t it? Well, 
Buss ought to have gone, of course, but as 
he didn't, and Mr. Riley is coming, what’s 
the difference, Mother? And please, may I 
have some more griddle cakes?” 

Buss looked his gratitude, and slid out 
of the room as soon as he could. Dee also 
disappeared, but Robert stayed to clear 
the breakfast dishes away and insist that 
his mother go and lie down. 

“We won't let you get us any lunch. 
| Unless you feel very badly, we are soing 
to take a lunch and go exploring,’ sai 
*| truthful Robert. But he did not contra- 
dict his mother when she answered, “I don’t 
feel ill—just this dull ache. Don't go too 
far in the woods, my son, or get overtired.” 

Having seen his mother safely in her 
room, Robert kissed her good-bye and tip- 
toed downstairs. He marshaled his 
brothers on the lawn and gave them direc- 
‘| tions. Dee scurried away to the cellar to 
get matches and rob the storeroom of all 
ithe candles he could find. Buss rooted 
around in the tool house for rope, and was 
soon busy coiling and tying lengths to- 
gether. Robert himself went to the kitchen 
Eland concocted sandwiches, a round dozen 


\ 


*|he forgot. 
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Blunderer’s Buried Treasure 


(Continued from page 13) 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


of thick ones, and then filled two bottles at 
the well. Then he crept to his room to get 
his father’s watch, his now by rights as 
the. eldest son, but too precious to wear 
every day. 

“Of course, it may all be unnecessary,” 
he told Buss, trying to discount another 


disappointment, “but if it is, we'll want to 
know. the time, when we explore. It may 
not be a cave at all, What did it souan 


like, Buss, when the bar fell?” 

“Jt eclanged!” answered Buss, and his 
voice was as near excitement as it ever 
got. “It clanged, as if it fell on rock. And} 
it must have fallen a good ways, because | 
there couldn’t much sound get up that little 
hole. But I heard it—plainly !” 

Feeling extremely romantic, and even 
more excited than they had been the night 
before, refreshed by their short naps and 
kept up by excitement, the three boys hur- 
ried out to the North Field. Everything 
was as they had left it; there was no sign | 
of Tough Riley nor any of his friends and 
they started in immediately. 

“Let me dig!’ begged Dee, preparing to 
jump into the hole. “I’m not tired at all.” | 

“Hold on!’ cried Buss. “Don’t you see, 
you may fall in, if you dig yourself |} 
through? Better let me do it—I’m light- 
est !’” 

“Yes, but plenty heavy enough to fall | 
in!” countered Robert. 

“Well, that’s one thing the rope is for! 
Tie it around my waist and both of you 
hold it—" Buss wound it around his body 
as he spoke. 

His brothers saw the force of his sugges- 
tion. Accordingly, they held the rope taut, 
while Buss, at the bottom of the hole, dug 
down with the spade. Nor did he have to 
dig long. Almost before he was aware that 
he was through, his spade went in up to 
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exclamations as unexcitedly: as if he had| 
never dangled on the end of a rope be- 
tween earth and the unknown. “A candle 
will prove the air and tell the depth, too, 
Got a match, Dee?” 

Dee had. Hastily lighting a candle, he 
handed it to Buss, who first tied a stone to | 
the end, and then a piece of the cord they 
had used about its middle. Lowering it| 
quickly, the boys had the satisfaction of | 
seeing it burn clearly and without flicker, 
proving the air below was good. Down, 
down, down it went. Buss was just begin- 
ning to wonder whether there was any bot- 
tom to the hole at all, when the descent 
stopped, the candle canted over to one side| 
and in its pale yellow radiance the boys 
were able to see it at rest on a little pile 
of earth. As nearly as they could judge it} 
was about ten feet beneath the bottom of | 
the hole they had dug, perhaps fifteen feet 
below the surface of the field. 

“Now what?" Robert turned to Buss 
naturally. Leader though he was, he could 
not but recognize that,,as he would have 
expressed it, “This is Buss'’s show.” And 
Buss, understanding, smiled affectionately 
at his older brother. 

“Now we go down!” he answered. “Drive 
a stake, deep and sure, tie the rope—slide } 
down. Dee—how about getting a thick] 
stake and the ax?” ! 

Dee was off on the instant, sprinting 
for the barnyard. Buss beckoned his 
brother as soon as Dee had gone. “Look 
here, Bob,” he said, ‘someone ought to 
watch, up here. Two below—one up top.” 

“You mean Tough?” 
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fix it—draw lots?” 

Buss hesitated. Badly he wanted to be 
among the first to enter the cave, if cave 
it was. But he had not forgotten that 
Tough and his gang had been led to come 
and watch them because of blundering 
words of his, nor his brothers’ faces when 
ae knew. It was his chance and he took 
it. 

“No. You two go. I'll watch. After a 
while, if you don’t find it right away, one 
of you can come up and spell me.” | 

So it. was arranged. When Dee came 
back with the heavy stake and the ax, and 
it was driven and the rope attached, Buss 
watched his two brothers go down the rope, 
hand over hand. He threw them down the 
lunch package, and carefully lowered the 
bottles of water by means of doubled cord 
slings. Then he sent down the thick bun- 
dle of candles, and the box of matches Dee 
had secured. He could see his brothers, 
but dimly, in the little light which went 
down the hole. They were standing just 
below him. Dee looked up and waved his 
hand. Robert was stooping over. Then 
Robert’s voice came up to him, thin and 
small. 

“Pull up the rope. I've tied the bar and 
spade to it,’ came the words, muffled and 
faint but clear. 

Buss did as he was told. He untied the 
tools, lowered the rope again, and laid spade 
and crowbar to one side. Watching, he 
saw a yellow light grow as the two boys 
lit candles, Then it slowly faded out and 
Buss knew that the hole was really a cave 
and not just a cavity. 

“They've walked away—there’s no light 
there now,” he said aloud, but low. “Oh, 
I wish I were down there-—” 

Buss sat on the little ridge of earth 
east up about their excavation and dreamed 
dreams. The discovery of the cave seemed 
to him to be the last necessary assurance |’ 
that the money would be found. It seemed 
too much of a coincidence that a cave 
should be discovered just where Grandpa 
Frank had hidden the money if he had not 
known of it and used it as a-safe for his 
wealth. 

“But I wonder why he didn't say ‘cave’? | 
Buss asked himself. ‘‘Maybe to save words 
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and make the cipher come out even. I won- 
der if they’ve found it yet. He surely 
wouldn’t bury it again, down in the cave. 
Just set it down somewhere.” 

Memories of a trip to Luray Caverns, 
and something. he had read about them 
came back to him. 

“So that’s what that depression in the 
field means!” he cried exultantly. “I re- 
member now. They often occur over caves. 
And the water disappears quickly from 
this cup-like hollow, because it runs down 
into the cave. I wish they’d hurry— 

Buss got up, stretched himself, and turned 
around. As he did so, he caught sight of 
a crouching figure, just disappearing over 
the fence. He could not make out who 
it was, and when he hurried to the fence, 
there was no sign of anyone. Had Buss 
been inclined to nervousness, he might 
have argued that it was an hallucination— 
he knew himself to be sleepy even though 
he had no desire to sleep. But he knew, 
too, that the crouching figure was a real 
one. Whether it was Tough or another he 
could not say. 

Any sort of espionage spelled danger to 
Buss. It was their land, and their hole and 
their treasure—and he didn’t propose to 
have any town boys investigating it with 
them. He hesitated not at all, but raced 
back to the hole and, lying flat, with his 
head hanging over, called to his_ brothers. 

“Bob!” he cried at the, top of his lungs. 
“Bob! Dee! Hey, boys!” 4 

But only the muffled echo of his own 
voice came up through the black, funnel- 
shaped mouth of yawning black earth be- 
low him. ; 

Buss didn’t hesitate, Remembering how 
faint his brother’s voice was when he called 
about the crowbar, he twined his legs about 
the rope, gave a testing yank or two to 
assure himself that the stake was_ tight, 
then swung free and began, hand over 
hand, to descend. Buss was strong and 
muscular and experienced no difficulty even 
though he was almost immediately in dark- 
ness. But even as he was congratulating 
himself upon getting down so easily, the 
rope trembled in his hand, then gave, and 
with a ery of instinctive terror, Buss fell, 
the rope still in his hands. He brought up 
with a soft thud on the earth which had 
fallen when the cave roof had been broken 
through. But the rope followed and hit 
him in the face; he covered his eyes with 
his hands to protect them. On the instant, 
something struck him, half on the head and 
half on the hand, and Buss cried out again, 
this time with pain and shock, 

Sitting up in the dark, he put out one 
hand—it closed upon the stake which he 
had thought secure. His heart still beat at 
top speed. It was terrifying to fall in the 
dark, and not reassuring to have the rope 
he thought dependable give way beneath 
his hands. But Buss was too philosophical 
to spend much time regretting what had 
happened. The thing to do next was to 
find his brothers. 

Nor was this difficult. He soon found 
that he could see a little way into the dark- 
ness by means of the twilight which filtered 
through the hole in the roof. He could dis- 
cern a flat floor of earth sloping away into 
the blackness on either hand. He had the 
impression of: a vast and lofty passageway. 
But it was the dim radiance a hundred 
feet ahead of him that interested him, And 
at his call—“Bob! Dee! Come here!” 
he saw the nimbus of light resolve itself 
into two candles, which, violently agitated, 
told him that two brothers were coming 
towards him as fast as they could, 


“Ror goodness’ sake, Buss!’ Dee was 
incoherent with surprise. “Thought you 
were on guard!” cs 

“What's the blood—fight? Tough? 


Robert pointed to Buss’s hand which he 
now saw in surprise was cut and bleeding. 
“No,” he made swift answer. “Coming 
down to tell you I saw someone watching 
us. Whoever it was disappeared over the 
fence, I called you first but couldn’t make 
you hear. Coming down, the stake pulled 
up—it hit me when it fell on me.” : 

“How are we going to get back?” 

Dee’s voice was puzzled and somewhat 
worried. “There’s nothing to climb on since 
Bob sent up the crowbar—” 

“That’s easy enough.”  Buss_ brushed 
aside the question as of no consequence. 
“Throw the stake up, catch it crosswise of 
the hole—climb on you two fellows as a 
ladder, get out, help you up. How big is 
the cave?” 

Once down in the earth and with his 
brothers near him, Buss’s thought went 
inevitably to their discovery rather than the 
possible menace of Tough or other spies. 

. “We don’t know,’ answered Robert, ap- 
praising the roof (which was not more than 
eight feet above them, after all), the stake 
and the rope and nodding approval of 
Buss’s idea as to how to get out. “We 
haven’t gone very far. We had just 
started to explore when you camé after us.” 

“Let’s all of us explore!’”’ begged Dee 
watching Buss rub himself tenderly, still 
jarred by his fall, though it had been for 
only the last few feet of the descent. 

“But—Tough? Or whoever it was? It 
was your own idea, Buss, you know, watch- 
ing.” Robert hated to suggest that any- 
one go back and take up Buss’s self-ap- 
pointed sentry task. As he spoke he coiled 
up the rope and laid it with the stake by 
the candles, the lunch and the water, well 
to one side of the hole in the roof, from 
which an occasional small avalanche of 
earth and stones, loosened by Buss’s fall, 
still came. 

“Well, we are together now.” Buss 
looked thoughtfully up at the little hole. 
“Tt will take some time to throw that stake 
up and make it catch. Hadn’t we better 
hunt now—while we are left in peace?” 

Perhaps it was the voice of Adventure, 
of Romance, of the Spirit of Treasure 
Hunting, which controlled Buss’s tongue, 
which made Robert nod his head, which 
made Dee’s impatient feet shuffle, in anxiety 
to be off to the mysterious blackness of 
the cave. Perhaps it was because, as Buss 
indicated, getting back was not the work 
of a moment. Whatever it was, as if by 
common consent, the three lads moved off, 
Robert and Dee holding their candles aloft, 
to see where this strange sub-terrestial 
eavity led—this bewildering thing which 
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feet thick, a stalagmite without a corre- 
sponding stalactite, but dead and unglisten- 
ing, the dripping water source which 
formed it long dried up. When they stood 
still, to listen, they could hear the occa- 
sional drip, drip of water, as the slow 
shuttle of the drops wove the fabric of 
fairy-like stone formation, which, as Buss 
recalled, makes itself so slowly that over 
a century is needed for a cubic inch of 
stalactitic growth. 

They watched their footing narrowly, 
that no hidden ridge or crevasse might trip 
them. Suddenly they came up against a 
blank wall of rock, barring their progress. 

But only for a moment. Robert turned 
to the right, Dee to the left, along the wall. 
Their shotits came simultaneously. 

“Hi—here’s a passage!” 

“T’'ve found a way—” 

But Buss’s shout ranged 
either of his brothers’. 

“Boys, boys! Don’t try it yet—wait!” 

Breathless, Buss hurried to Dee, grabbed 
him by the arm and marched him to Robert. 
“Listen to me,” he cried, and his voice was 
without its drawl. ‘We mustn’t go any 
farther, without the rope. Suppose we get 
lost from each other? Suppose one of us 
falls into a hole? Let’s go back and get 
it, and tie ourselves together before we 
explore any farther!” 

“Shucks!”’ answered Dee, too excited by 
the fun of cave discovery to care for im- 
probable contingencies. “There’s no dan- 
ger!” 

“You don’t know whether there is or 
not!” contradicted Buss. “Bob, do as I 
say, won’t you?” 

“Why, kidlet! Seared?” Robert smiled. 
In the glimmer of the candles the smile 
seemed of fun rather than of kindliness. 
Buss swallowed hard. 

“You can call it that if you want to. 
But remember I got you into this. Just 
imagine something happening, can’t you, 
for a minute, and no rope? What kind of 
an excuse would I make to Mother? Or 
you, if it happened to me?” 

“Oh, all right.” Robert turned, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘Waste of time, but 
I suppose we must humor the infant.” 

“It’s a good plan,’ drawled Buss, “but 
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how about the money? Is exploring the 
cave getting that in our hands?” 

“Do you know,” and Robert turned to 
Buss almost as if in apology, “I completely 
forgot the money. All I could think of 
was this wonderful room under the earth— 
and we never knew of it!” 

“Well, I haven’t forgotten the money!” 
and Buss’s voice was very dry. “Suppose 
we hunt first and explore the cave after- 
wards! If that was Tough Riley—” 

The suggestion was voted a good one. 
Returning to the entrance and in the faint 
twilight which came through the hole they 
scraped away the dirt which had fallen 
with Buss’s spade but found nothing. 

“IT wish I hadn’t sent that spade up!” 
grumbled Robert. 

They looked carefully over the hard floor 
of the cave, in every direction for a dis- 
tance of fifty feet. But no package, chest 
or bundle was to be found. a 

“T don’t understand it!” confessed Buss. 
“The message said that the point located 
according to directions showed the _ spot 
where the money was buried. That hole,” 
pointing to the opening through which they 
had come, “is right over the point. Do you 
suppose he could have buried it in the 
floor?’ 

“T don’t think so!” and this time it was 
Robert’s voice which was dry. “Just take 
your knife to that floor, once.” 

Buss tried it. It was hard rock under a 
thin layer of clay. 

“Humph! Well, evidently Grandpa 
Frank hid it some place down here. It's 
up to us to find it. I guess exploring is 
the next part of our job.” Buss drew a 
candle from the bundle as he spoke, and 
motioned to his brothers to set down their 
short ends and light new ones, “Will we 
go back where we were or try the other 
way?” 

“T think we should find the limits of this 
part of the cave before we go up any 
passageways.” answered Robert. “And I 
agree with Buss that we’d better keep to- 
gether while we do it. Ready, Dee?” 

Buss grinned to himself. It was not un- 
usual for Robert to come round to his way 
of thinking. But he made no comment. 

Together the three lads, holding aloft 
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their candles, burning without a flicker in 
the still air, walked slowly and carefully 
along. Coming to the wall which had 
stopped their progress, they turned to the 
left. The wall was rough, sometimes rock, 
sometimes clay but showed no other open- 
ings than the two they had first discovered, 
until they had. gone halfway around it. 
Then Buss, holding his candle high, dis- 
Mem an opening six feet above the level 

oor. ° 

Pointing it out to Robert, he sat down 
eand removed his shoes. 

“Stand on your shoulders and look,” he 
explained briefly. “Not going in—just to 
see if the chest is there.” 

Robert bent his back and Buss mounted 
easily. But as far as he could throw the 
beams of his candle, nothing but rock, 
broken stalactites, loose pieces of stone and 
ridges of earth rewarded his search, 

Thoughtfully, Buss climbed down. Dee 
walking about, waited impatiently. Robert 
stood quietly, thinking. None of them felt 
much like speaking. Their position was 
too new, too strange, too eerie for speech. 
Suddenly Dee gave a cry and came run- 
ning towards them. “Water!” he. said. 
“Regular pool! I stepped in it!’ 

Following him, they came to a rocky 
basin in which was a pool of transparent 
limpid water in the lower part of the cave 
room. “It was so still and so clear,” ex- 
plained Dee, “that I didn’t know it was 
there !”” 

“Then we needn't have brought the water 
after all!” was Robert's comment. 

Leaving “Dee's spring” as they promptly 
christened it, the boys continued what Buss 
ealled their “circumnavigation of the cave.” 
They judged when they had finished and 
returned to the passageways, that the room 
or hall in which they found themselves was 
about three hundred feet long, by perhaps 
seventy-five feet wide. The height of the 
ceiling varied from about eight to twenty 
feet. The floor was fairly smooth, save 
for occasional dead stalactites. The air 
was cool but only a little damp and none 
of the boys felt cold. The floor was dry, 
save at “Dee’s spring,” a still pool, appar- 
ently without overflow. 

“IT guess it’s wetter after a rain,” haz- 
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arded Buss, remembering about the depres- 


| sion im the field. 
| “Well, what’s to be done now?” Robert 
turned to Buss, anxiously. “This is a 


dandy cave and lots of fun—and it’s ours, 
But it doesn’t make the money any nearer 
to know how big it is or that there are 
three passageways leading to unexplored 
parts .of the earth!” 

“Right you are,” agreed Buss. “I should 
think the next thing to do is to get ready 


'and explore these passages, using the rope 


to be sure we keep together and hold us 


'up if one falls, and taking each passage in 


turn. He must have put the money some- 
where !” 

“Have we enough candles, do you think?” 
inquired Robert, pointing to his, which had 
burned down to a short three inches. “They 
seem to burn pretty quickly—” 

“That’s because we are moving around. 
Set them down and they’d burn for an 
hour more—maybe two. hours. There were 
fourteen in the bundle,” answered Dee. 
“IT counted them,” 

“Well, get at it then,” said Buss, and 
forthwith tied the rope about his waist. 

Laughing as if he still believed the pre- 


eaution unnecessary, Dee did likewise and’ 


Robert also. In single file, the three boys 
started down the first of the passageways. 
It was about ten feet wide and sloped 
rapidly down, so much so that at times it 
was much like going down steps. The 
stalactite formations which dotted the roof 
of what the boys already called the “Main 
Cave” grew less and less frequent and 
smaller and smaller. 

“That’s because the roof is thicker and 
thicker as we go down,” explained Buss. 
“Less and less water gets through here. 
I remember at Luray—” and he told of 
what he knew of cave lore, the formation 
of stalactites by the evaporation of moisture 
on the ceiling, which had come through 
the earth roof, bringing mineral salts dis- 
solved in it. 

“That’s why there is a cave here at all, 
I guess,” he finished. ‘Lots of limestone. 
In some prehistoric age there was an 
earthquake and these rocks were tumbled 
around, Then the water seeped in and 
earried away the mud, leaving the rock, 
and dissolving enough of the lime as _ it 
came through to make the stalactites. You 
remember the big ones in Luray?” 

Robert did. But Robert was very busy 
crawling down. a steep place and didn’t 
answer. Dee was behind holding the rope 
taut. 

Suddenly, through the quiet air of the 
cave came a dull booming sound, a faint, 
far off suggestion of a noise as of thunder 
below the horizon. It came from behind 
and above them. All three boys stopped 
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ances connected with a modern poul- 

try plant these days is the brooder. 

Not long ago I asked an American 
boy fancier why he used a brooder. Here’s 
the answer I received and I want to say that 
he summed the matter up in a few words: 

“Tt's like this: A brooder doesn’t trample 
on the chicks, doesn’t smother ’em to death 
and doesn’t take them out in the damp grass 
in the morning. It’s a lot of work to take 
eare of ’em, but it pays in the end.” 

There was one particularly hopeful thing 
in this boy’s reply; “It’s a lot of work to 
take care of ’em but it pays in the end.” 
That boy will succeed in the poultry busi- 
ness—in fact he is succeeding—because he 
isn't afraid of work that will pay. And if 
any of my boy fanciers are disposed to 
slight their tasks about their poultry plants 


O® OF THE most necessary appli- 


‘let them take a leaf of wisdom from this 
0 cents. | 


lad. 

The brooder is simply an artificial hen 
and it needs considerable care and watch- 
In the first place buy one where the 
heat is disseminated from the top as nature 
intended it should be. In cold weather keep 
the brooder in a comfortable room in which 
the sun shines, if possible. .Under these 
conditions the front door can be _ kept 
hoisted most of the time and the chicks can 


}run in and out as they please. : 


,Have your brooder thoroughly warmed 
up before you put your chicks in. It’s easy 
to tell by the feel of your hand when the 
temperature is right. If the brooder is too 
cold the chicks will huddle together in a 


/heap, if it’s right they'll be well distributed 


about the floor, and if it’s too hot they will 
be gasping for breath and fluttering about 
on the floor. 

Be careful when you set your brooder out 
of doors. Put up a piece of canvas for a 
wind break and see that no cold air strikes 
the chicks. If they once get thoroughly 
chilled they are liable to be stunted and 
never be of any value. 

When you light the lamp in your brooder 
don’t go away and leave it without being 
sure it is running just right. The blaze of 


'all lamps has a tendency to grow higher as 


the lamp warms up and sometime, if you 
should happen to be careless, you may burn 
up your brooder, chickens and all. 

Don’t close the opening at the bottom of 
the lamp door too tightly. Lamps consume 
much air and unless they get plenty of it 
they smoke and become dangerous. 

Watch out for lice and mites. With a 
new brooder there should be no danger of 
these pests but see that they do not get 
started. With a hen there is always dan- 
ger, but with the mechanical mother there 
is no excuse for them. 

When the chicks are three weeks old they 
ean be transferred to a dry, comfortable box 
and if a cold night should come along take 
a jug of hot water, wrap it in a cloth and 
set it in among them. 

Don’t keep your brooder in a dusty room. 
Lamps do not burn well in this kind of 
atmosphere and if the small holes in the 
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in their descent, puzzled, a little fright- 
ened. For what could make a thunder 
noise in the cave? Buss thought rapidly 
of possible animals, a human being already 
in the cave, perhaps a monstrous some- 
thing that never showed its face in day- 
light. As they waited for a repetition of 
the sound, their candles suddenly flickered. 
Buss’s went out. Then they became con- 
scious of a wind—a mere puff, single, fol- 
lowed by no others, and in the intense 
stillness could even fancy they heard its 
echo as it swelled down the narrow passage. 

“TJ think we'd better go back!” and 
Buss’s voice was emphatic. “I don’t like 
that—” 

There .was no question of only one boy 
being frightened. Robert and Dee turned 


willingly enough, and, after Buss had re- | 


lighted his candle, they climbed back up 
the winding way they had come as rapidly 
as they could. It seemed long, but curi- 
osity and a nameless fear lent wings to 
their feet. Dee scrambled, Buss slid and 
slipped, Robert spurned the loose stones 
from beneath sure feet. Soon they were 
back in the Main Cave, and looking eagerly 


around holding their candles high, careless | 


of hot drippings of melted wax. 

But there was nothing to see. Robert 
was just turning to Buss to make light of 
their “nerves,” when Dee gave a cry of 
fright. 

“The hole—the daylight—where is it?” 
His voice rose shrill in terror. 

Staring in amazement, 
looked for the place where they had come 
in. Daylight had filtered through, making 
a grey nimbus of light on the brown of 
the floor. But it was not there now. In- 
stead was a vaguely looming, towering 
shadow. They raced across the cave, all 
three holding candles aloft, vague but 
heart-clutching fear in their breasts. 

But they found no passage to the outer 


world. Where the hole had been, was now 
but a mighty pile of earth and rock, a| 
suddenly grown stalactite and stalagmite | 


of. clay and earth, reaching from floor to 
roof—many yards thick, 

A large section of the roof had fallen in. 
It was evidently the source of the roar 
they had heard so dimly, the cause of the 
puff of air. 

In the light of the sputtering candles, 
their flames burning still and straight in 
the now quiet air, Robert, Dee and Buss 
faced each other, and read in each other's 
faces the fearful thought which none 
wished to voice—the thought that. they 
were imprisoned in the cave, that no one 
knew where they were! 


(To be continued) 
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burner are allowed to fill up with dust and 
dirt, they will inevitably smoke. Cleanse 
the burner carefully every time the lamp is 
filled and put in aefresh wick often. 

Don’t keep your brooder in a damp place, 
If you do it will absorb the moisture and 
have a bad effect on your chicks. 


Remember that the body heat of a large 


number of chicks with the hover blanket on 
their backs will usually give sufficient 
warmth at night when all the chicks are in 


Bob and Buss | 


the brooder, but in the day time when many | 


lamp heat will be necessary. 

Clean the brooder at the same time you 
fill the lamp.. Open the machine up com- 
pletely and sweep it out with a whisk 
broom. The best covering for the floor is 
fine chaff or straw, which should be-renewed 
daily. Common building paper is also very 
good for this purpose, 

A sanitary plan is to lay old newspapers 
down first, then sprinkle the chaff on. The 
papers can be easily removed, taking the 
chaff and droppings with them. 

As I have told my AMERICAN Boy readers 
many times before, cleanliness and neatness 
are two big essentials of successful poultry 
raising. Keep things shipshape. Don't do 
things right one day, then neglect your 
duties for two or three days. 

Systematize your work and you will be 
surprised to see how much you can accom- 
plish ina given length of time. 

Indifferent .care, vermin, poor feeding, 
chilling, overcrowding and filthiness are the 
deadly enemies of young chicks. Qnce one 
of these harmful things has been allowed to 
gain headway it can never be overcome. 
The price of a successful flock is unwaver- 
ing care of the chicks. 


-of the chicks are out and in, more or less | 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
NCUBATOR and 6” 
| HOVER 


JN the Perfect Combination Hatcher and 
Hover you get two machines for what you 
would ordinarily pay for one. The Perfect 
does what no other single machine can do. 
First, it hatches poet ertile egg. en it 
raises every chick. It saves you care and 
time, as well as money. A single compact 
machine with two compartments. erfectly 
operated because self-regulated. Guaranteed 
to be satisfactory. 


Interesting Free Booklet 
gives detailed information. 
: W rite for it today. 


THE PERFECT HATCHER CO. 
Dept. 3 
LEESVILLE, OHIO 


Our customers say: “Actually 
worth twice asmuchasanyin- £ 
cubatorsellingatornear$10,"" 9 
Latest type of incubator gig 
& construction— 


0.K. Hatchers 


and Brooder ‘ 


both.sent Write for circular, 


freight paid 
for only a 


x 


Poultry and Incubator 
Book Free—Postpaid, The 


4 GoldenHatcher 


facts explain the Sand Tray Moisture System— 
Nature’s way. Hatches healthy chicks, one- 
third larger—they live. State Agricultural Col-: 
lege Recommendation Letters, with 32 years’ 
study. Samples of materialsfree. Shows asure 
income and pleasant work. Write today. 


| BANNER INCUBATOR CO., 425Blake St., Baraboo, Wis. | 


Join Our MONEY-MAKERS 
3 INCUBATORS 

with “Successful”? sisxsonens 
Twenty-three years leader- ~- ae | 
ship. Poultry lessons free to | ——— | 
every buyer. Booklet,*'How | 
to Raise 48 out of 50 Chicks’” 
—10c. Catalog FREE, Make 
een, egg-making feed in 
“Successful'’Grain Sprouters, | 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
378 Second St. Oes Maines, te, | 


E66 Incubators 
130 Brooder rar [ 


i] dered Together. 

] east of Rockies. Hot wa- 
ae tanks, double walls, £ 
air space, double glass & 

7 doors, all set up complete, or 

180 Egg I bator and Brooder $12.76. 

FREE Sota describing them, Send f 

for it TODAY or order direct. 2 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 20, Racine, 


, ete 
Pe. EDT ij 
5] 
— a, i 
aT Hie 
| $260 Ego 


nursery. Most simple and durable; set 
to ase. Guarantee, Big catalog free. ec 


fe applied to eggs during incubation 
E 0 hatch strengthens the chick and weakens the 
shell. It supplies free oxygen, absorbs the carbon diox- 
ide and rots the shell. Makes better hatches of strong- 
er chicks. Booklet free. Sample, treats 100 eggs, fo 
cents. Package, treats 600 eggs, 50 cents, postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO.,500 LEE BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. 


|We Pay $80 a Month Salary 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce 
our guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 
BIGLER COMPANY, X 302, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All- Round Dogs 
Choice Puppy Stock 


or Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. R LaRue, Ohio 


Directly after the hatching the chicks | fie 


should be disturbed as little as possible, 
Give them a good rest either under 
mother hen or in the incubator or brooder, so 
that they may gain their strength. Do not 
give food of any kind until at least 48 hours 
after the hatching. The last process of in- 
cubation is the absorption of the remaining 
bit of the yolk which, if necessary, will sus- 
tain life for several days. Consequently if 
you feed too soon you clog up the chick and 
interfere with its normal digestion. 

At the time of the first feeding give the 
chicks some very fine grit to pick at, also 
some water with the chill taken off. Always 
use a drinking fount so constructed that the 
chicks cannot get into it and become wet. 

There are now on the market many pre- 
pared chick foods’ which have been com- 
pounded scientifically and are good, but oat- 
meal, rolled oats, cracked grain mixtures, 
bread crumbs, johnnycake and ground grain 
mashes are also largely used. 

Be careful in feeding mashes that they 
are not given too wet and that but little is 
fed at one time. Also.see to it that the 
mash is given in a clean, sanitary manner, 
with no dirt mixed in. 

Five feeds a day are considered about 
right for the first fourteen days. After the 
first few days a little finely cracked grain 
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Big demand. Thousands needed 
weekly. Government figures show 
a profit of $9.00 each annually, Ex- 
perience or special knowledge un- 
— necessary. Send for our money-mak- 
ing proposition and big free illustrated book explains all. 


Laboratory Supply Co., Dept. C, 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 


FOR US. Big profits. We furnish stock and 
. . pay you $2.00 each, also cavies, 
mink, skunk, fox, squabs, frogs, etc, 
2 booklets and contract for dime, None 
free, Address THE BELGIAN HARE 
25 Main St.. Holmes Park, Mae 


gi, RAISE PIGEQNS 


It’s lots of fun and keepyy pocket. 
SStsaersy money. Our Jumbo Pies t! 
Bes) of all the boys 5. yey large 


LY free, ilinstrate vatructive hook . . 
SU ee oatan ed4o,t8tructive hook. Prov 


O., Dept. A, Providence, R. I. 


e Guinea Pigs 
US. BIG MONEY IN IT 


We buy all you rajfe Easy to raise — cost little to feed 


and keep. Pay etter than chickens, ab: i 
Contract — pay iculars — booklet tow to raise ynee. 
CAVIES DIS TING CO., 726 W. 74th St., Kansas City, Mo, 


- 


February, 1917 
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should be given in the litter so that the 
chicks may secure some exercise. 

Green food is absolutely essential for the 
growing chick and a little should be given 
after the first week. A small amount of 
animal food aids materially in the growth 
of the chick and milk is also necessary. 
Sour milk and buttermilk are best. Hither 
sour or sweet milk should be used exclusive- 
ly as changing from one to the other causes 
digestive troubles. 

Do not feed too much at one time. See 
that your chicks always have a good appe- 
tite and vary their ration so that they will 
not get tired of any one thing. Do not give 
cheap food. Examine all grain to see that 
it is free from mould and must, the beef 
scrap for taint, and all other foods for any- 
thing that might injure your flock. Observe 
regular hours for feeding and give the first 
meal as early in the morning as possible. 

After your chicks begin to grow don’t for- 
get that they need more room, Nothing 
will compensate for overcrowded runs and 
brooders. .Keep your chicks away from 
grown fowl and older stock as much as pos- 
sible and furnish plenty of good shade in 
hot weather, also ample protection against 
chilling winds and the wet. 

An experimental station ration for small 
chicks is as follows: 


Grain. 
lb. cracked wheat. 
lbs. cracked corn. 
Ibs. steel cut oatmeal. 
lb. millet seed. 
Mash, 
lbs. bran. 
lbs. oatmeal (without hulls). 
Ibs. cornmeal. 
lbs. shorts. 
lb, good fish meal or beef scrap. 
¥% lb. fine charcoal. { 
After one month gradually increase ani- | 
mal matter to 15 per cent. <A _ splendid 
chick ration for range stock is: 
Grain. 
part wheat. 
part cracked corn. 
Mash. 
part wheat bran. 
part corn meal. 
part middlings. 
part beef scrap. 
One pound of bone meal is added to every 
12 pounds of the above mixture. 


HAAAnm Hhtdee! 
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“Trap-nesting,’” by M. EB. Jen- 
nings, will appear in the next issue 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
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thoughts. I know a man whose name 
need but be mentioned when our 
thoughts at once turn to life insurance, so 


ERTAIN names and words are but 
( stepping-stones to other words and 


with the word angel, we cannot fail to 
associate it with such words as good, pure, 
peace and altogether lovely, and so it is 
with Miss Chick A. Dee. Of all our birds 
there is none that can compare with her 
in possessing angelic traits. I love to think 
of the whole chickadee family in the 
feminine gender. She is so unsuspecting 
of danger, so confiding, her little soul seems 
to be overflowing with goodness and love, 
and she seems to expect only reciprocal re- 
turns from every creature she meets. Her 
manner is bright, cheerful and: unsuspect- 
ing, overflowing with peace, harmony and 
good will. You never see them fighting 
among themselves or with their neighbors 
like those foreigners, the English sparrows. 
Their nature is one of sociability. 

Unlike most other birds, which separate 
when the nesting season is over and the 
young leave the nest, the chickadees re- 
main together, continuing to do so during 
the autumn and winter, and whenever you 
find one you are quite sure to find more in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Burroughs says, “the chickadee has 
a call full of unspeakable tenderness and 
fidelity,” and Thoreau says, “I do not know 
exactly what that sweet word is that the 
chickadee says when it hops near me,” but 
we do know that they are among the few 
birds that remain with us all winter and 
sing no matter what the weather. 


“You'll know me again when you 
meet me here, 
Whether you come in December 
or Maytime; 
I’ve a dee, dee, dee, for the Win- 
ter’s ear, 
And a Phebe, Phebe, for Spring 
and Play-time.” 


Miss Chick A. Dee will accept of our 
hospitality, will come and eat at our table, 
or rather get the food from our table, for 
she agp to carry it away to a tree or 
shrub, especially if it is a seed, where she 
will put it on a limb, hold it with her foot 
and. peck away at it until the outer shell 
is removed exposing the meat which she 
will eat, and then come again after another. 
If there are several, as there usually are, 
there will be a constant stream coming and 
going many times during the day, for with 
them as with all birds it is meal-time 
nearly all day long. 

If the food tray is placed inside the win- 
dow with an outside entrance one can get 
her to come that far into the house, if the 
part projecting into the house is covered 
with glass or partly so one can have a good 
opportunity to watch her and study her, 
and if we will be as confiding as she, it 
will be an easy matter to get her to take 
food from our hands. Sunflower seeds are 
her favorite ; broken pieces of nuts and suet 
coming next in order. 

She will also occupy a nesting box put 
up for her, but conditions must be favor- 
able in all respects. It must be put on a 
tree or pole from ten to twenty feet up 
from the ground, must be in a _ locality 
where there are many trees for she loves 
the dense woods during the nesting season, 
and the style of the house must be suitable, 
one made from a hollow limb taking the 
preference. The room should be about ten 
inches deep and four and one-half inches in 
diameter, an.entrance hole should be placed 
near the top, “tt should be about an inch 
and one-eighth in diameter. The male and 
female cooperate in building the nest and 
during the time ©f ‘ncubation or when 
brooding the young. 4 disturbed during 
this period they will n. ‘fy away but re- 
main on the nest and t. to frighten the 
person who is so intrusive aS to look in on 
them by a sort of puffing sound, an explo- 
sion that comes so sudden on@ Will jerk the 
head back very quickly, eve, after having 
gone through the experiment ‘several times. 


MISS 
CHICK A.DEE 


The Bird With 
An Angelic 
Disposition 


By 


WILLIAM B. HOOT | 


Miss Chick A. Dee is a very inquisitive | 
little body. A friend of mine relates how 
he tried all one winter to get her to come 
up on the hill where he had food stations 
near his house, but she seemed to prefer 
to stay down at the foot associating with a 
lot of English sparrows. So one day, along 
toward spring when he met her about 
halfway up the hill, he stopped and began 
to lecture her, shaking his fist at her 
and telling her what bad taste she had 
to remain in the company of those horrid 
sparrows, when she could have accepted of 
his hospitality and had plenty of good food 
all winter, whereupon she flew over alight- 
ing upon his coat and looking him over very 
thoroughly as if very much interested in 
the talk he was giving her. One day while 
near one of our food stations I was cutting 
a switch with my pocketknife when Miss 
Chick A. Dee flew over and alighting upon 
it very near my hand, sat and watched me 
as if deeply interested in what I was doing. 
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A Youthful Associate Judge 


[SADOR SCHLETTER of Passaic, New 
Jersey, is no doubt the youngest asso- 
ciate judge in the United States, and he has 
attained to this high position without having 
been inside a law school as a student. 
Young Schletter is but sixteen years old, 
and this is the way he happened to be made 
an associate judge of the court of which 
Judge Costello is the real judge. Schletter 
had had his “bike” stolen and Detective 
B. F. Turner had recovered it for him. 
Captain Turner discovered that the boy was 
remarkably bright and that he earned and 
saved $800 which he had wisely invested 
through a keen knowledge of how to do so. 
Captain Turner introduced the boy to Judge 
Costello who believed that young Schletter 
could be made helpful in the juvenile court 
presided over by Judge Costello. The judge 
said to the boy: “See here, boy, wouldn’t 
you like to come here and tell some of the 
wayward boys with whom I have to deal 
how to do and to be better and what 
it means to go ahead and do right. Also, 
I would like to have you tell them some- 
thing about how you have succeeded. It 
might do them good.” 

So it is that young Schletter has acquired 
the title of “Assistant Judge” to a real 
judge and it is certain that he can be help- 
ful to other boys. 
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~ Why These Are Good Tires 


sible in Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires. 


Suppose we scrimped and saved on the 
material and workmanship that we put into 
these tires. 


Now, as you know, the biggest part of our 
business is in automobile tires. 


How could we get around this fact that 
would meet us at every turn: 

The bicycle riding boy of today is the automobile 
- owner of tomorrow. 


We have got to make a good bicycle tire 
now if we expect to sell you an automobile 
tire in the future. 


You may be doubly sure that Goodyear 
Blue Streak Bicycle Tires represent the best 
possible value when you consider the world- 
known honesty and fairness of The Good- 


y ear Lire & Rubber Co., which makes them. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Have Fun and 


Make Money with | 
a Dayton Bicycle 


BICYCLING is more than mere fun— 
especially if it’s a fine, glistening 
Dayton that’s scooting you from here to there— 


smoothly, quickly, comfortably! A good, 
dependable 


Dayton 
Bicycle 


can actually mean money in your pocket and this 
interesting booklet will show you how. Get it, quick! 


FREE TO BOYS Here, boys, is a fascinating 


book that actually tells you 
50 different ways in which you can make money 
with a Dayton Bicycle. You 
are ambitious. You want to . 
be a good business man— 
and you're ready for good, 
live, money-making sugges- 
tions. Here they are. Write 
us today, asking for Booklet 
No. I}. It is free. 


Dayton Bicycles have been made by this 
company for 22 years and are backed by a 
straightforward five-year guarantee. A 
Gold Medalat the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion is just. one evidence of the Dayton’s 
unusual merit. Made in 7 models. 
Ride a Dayton this year—and you'll ride 
one every year. And remember! The 
booklet above is free to you. Write for 


Booklet No. I1 today. 


Cycle Division © 
THE DAvis SEWING MA 
DAYTON, OHIQG 


Suppose we were not giving the best value pos- . 


32 
teary Mount Birds 


Write Today for 


One of Our 12 Year Old 
Students and Some of 
HisMounted Specimens 


(CREAT pleasure and big profits 


in this business, Hasily and quickly 


learned by boys and P pros! J men, Our lessons 
teach you to mount and stuff all kinds of birds and 
animals, to tan furs, make rugs, robes, ete. Thousands 
of boys among our students. We want yow to join, 
too, you hunt or trap you can learn to mount your spec- 
imens and sell them for large prices, and make BIG PROFITS, 
FREE to Rpaders of this magesine: Our slogant {yew Book 

dermy and copy of the Zazride ine. 
Write for them todays” Don't < elay but send RIGHT NOW. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 1ee rrr Sie 


this valuable art. Others are using Lichtentag 
Paragon as a daily convenience. Executives 
and business men find it most useful. Because of its 
remarkable simplicity you can learn the entire 


LICHTENTAG PARAGON 


in your own home, 
during the evenings WHAT OTHERS SAY 
of one week, Speed ; The study of Paragon iaa fascinat- 
sK « , ng pastime. 
comes with use or , *'t wasable to use it in making my 
ractice. Wonder-’ private memoranda though slowly, 
ally easy to read, ¢yen before the end of the week.’ 
Paragon writers are **So simple and legible that in a week 
stenographers in ser- 1couldread all the shorthand mat. 
vice of U. 8. Gov. and ter, even before starting 6 
- practice. 
a ag Th ¢ Sonek ret Li By practice I have ulready develon- 
porting.Systemalready ¢4a Speed of 176 words a minute.’’ 
adopted by number of “The we yo I was able toreach on 
cities for high schools, 4 four mirutes dictation of new mat- 
Write ter, was 260 words per minute. ff 
for full 
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274 Coliseum Street 
New Orleans, 
BUILD 25c to $10 Houses. Big Profits? 
Start a Factory . Neely Hall, pioneer 
bird-house builder, tells how. His plans 
for 25 houses, membership in ‘‘American 
Bird-House League,’’ certificate, badge, 
etc,, sent for 25c in coin, Pittsburg boys 
builf 6,000 houses, Be first builder in your town. 


Plan Catalog and Prize Contest Details f. m 
OGETHER HANDICRAFT SHOP. Dept, A Elmhurst ilt. 
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on Signal Engineering 


railroad that must be equipped with 
block signal systems. To superintend these in- 
stallations and to maintain the systems now in use thou~ 
sands of men are necessary. Lipa gh aan pega are 
now offered. Every ambitious man in America should 
write for the free book on Signal Engineering. It will 
be sent to you, prepaid—without obligation, 


Men Are Needed to Accept 
High- Salaried Positions! 


When you stop to consider that, at the 


present, time, less than one-fourth of the pas- 
senger lines in the country are equipped with auto- 
matic block signal systems—and when you read that 
the day is fast coming when the law will compel rail- 
roads to install them, you will realize what remarkable 
opportunities are offered to ambitious men in the pro- 
fession of Signal Engineering. The work is big—broad 
—high salaries are paid. $250.00 a month is an ordinary 
salary for a Signal Engineer, Write for particulars. 
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Send the CoupOn / perrinest of Seine 
Put your name and _ad- 4 Dept. 1632, 1810 Wilson 
Gress in the coupon, or.alet-  Ave.—Kavenswood Station 
ter or post card now and get Chicago, Ill. 
the free book about S.enal Gentlemen;—Please send m: 
Baginesring, ‘oo, we W 4 abso.utey free and pEepaid 
tell you how you can get v7] gon bi 
the training that you 
eer ee oot offer. Itis Nes y undere 

° * atoo a assume tions: 
You will be under no 4 of any kind, 
obligation in. writ- 
ing for the book. 


Department 
of 


Dept.1632 ff 
—a 
t Station . 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Free Book. 
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New Curtiss Military Biplane 


HE KRUPP GUN WORKS in Germany will be attacked by these giant British war 
biplanes when they are completed by Glenn H. Curtiss and his workers who are 


now busily engaged in their construction in Canada. 
a torpedo as powerful as that which sank the Lusitania. 


from a description by an eye-witness. 


The aircraft are designed to fire 
The picture was sketched 


Trees Grow Into Shape 
of a Chair 


A MAN of Embarrass, Wis., decided to 
construct a chair different from any 
other one in the world. To carry out his 
plan, it was necessary to have the coopera-~ 
tion of Mother Nature. Twenty-eight box- 
alder shoots were planted within a compass 
of five feet square. It required careful 
planning to get everything to work out 
properly, as some of the trees had to be 
cut the seeond year, while others were left 
growing to have the right proportion in 
size, Fortunately they all grew, for, had 
a single tree not grown, his plans would 
have been frustrated. It required five years 
for the shoots to grow to a height of seven 
feet. Then they were bent into the shape 
of a rustic chair and fastened in place. 
After several years the joints, ninety-eight 
in all, became solid. All that was neces- 
sary then was to saw off the trees and re- 
move the chair. The gentleman now has 
it in his home. 
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: A One-Wheel Auto 


| USING the principle of the gyroscope, 


Elza J. Christie of Marion, Iowa, has 
invented a one-wheel automobile. The uni- 
cycle is kept erect by two gyroscopic fly- 
wheels, one on each side of the axle, The 
engine and driver are in the center of the 
wheel. 

The inventor estimates that with a wheel 
fourteen feet in diameter and a three hun- 
dred horsepower engine, the machine will 
travel from 250 to 500 miles an hour. The 
unicyele may be standing still while the 
engine and the gyroscopes continue to spin 
at any desired speed. And even when the 
engine stops the gyroscopes will run for a 
long time of their own momentum, thus 
keeping the machine erect, The machine 
is steered by a steering post connected with 
the two gyroscopic flywheels, and it is 
turned to the right by shifting the corre- 
sponding gyroscope in the desired direction. 
The inventor hopes soon to have the uni- 
eycles manufactured on a commercial scale 
and within the reach of all who desire a 


‘rapid and yet safe mode of travel. 
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A New Fire Helmet 


N order to safeguard the Cincinnati fire- 
men from poisonous gases and falling 
objects, the officials of that city have pro- 
vided them with the new air oxygen hel- 


mets, with ‘which every company is 
equipped. The helmets are of the latest 
invention. Natural air is supplied from a 


tank in the rear, while an ordinary air 
pump, like that used on the auto tire, pumps 
200 pounds pressure in the tank before use. 
They are reénforced on top to withstand 
blows such as would be received.from fall- 
ing bricks, There is room enough to keep 
the top of the helmet from coming down 
on the fireman’s head when struck. 

The air flows out of the tube in front 
of the fireman's nose, and inhaled air is 
forced out by the new air, through lamb’s 
wool pads on the shoulders. Special tele- 
phone earpieces on the sides of the helmet 


make it possible for the man to hear com- | 


The glass visors may be cleaned 
And to give the fire- 


mands. 
by turning a button. 


man a chance to call for help in case of | 


trouble, a little whistle blown by an air 
bulb is on the front of the helmet. 


The Sand Pansy 


THis curious specimen, found on the Cali- j 


fornia Pacific coast, is commonly. called 
the Sand Pansy, for it is found in the sand 
and shaped like a leaf. It belongs to the 
species of Coral. 
purple, the upper side a dull gray. 

The little spots or cups are mouths and 
it probably gets its food from the water 
like clams and oysters. The stem is its 
a to prevent washing away at high 

e. 


Now do you want to find one for your- || 


self? Then at low tide follow the sandy 
beach, until you come to a patch of dark 
sand. Notice some small round spots, take 
finger and thumb, carefully reach down and 
bring one out. 
pulpy, and must be handled carefully, Then 
put it into your hat or some dark place 
and see the phosphorescent light play over 
the surface. It soon dies and should be 
placed in.a covered box, for a day or two, 
when it hardens like plaster and is quite 
brittle. 

If you are asked what it is, repeat the 
Zoophytae nomenclature ‘Renilla genus 
Pennatulacae” rapidly as you can and sat- 
isfy your enquirer’s curiosity. 


The under side is a dark | 


They are very soft and} 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


endorse our School, 7 
our graduates or offer them territory. 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, re- 


ou to handle any auto proposition, Students | 
ears from start to finish, getting factory 
’ thing. Special complete course in Oxy-Acetylene braz 
ing and cutting, separate from regular course. All. i 
types of starting, lichting and ignition systems in operation. 5 
¢c Ninder Lozier, eight cylinder King used for road instruction. 
e@ have Chalmers ‘‘6-30’’ chassis with 3400 r. p.m. motor, @ 
1917 Detroiter-6 and Overland; Delco System, used in Buick, 
Hudson, Packard Twin-6, 1917-Willys-K night complete chassia. 


DETROIT IS PLAGE TO LEARN— 
START ANY TIME 


Factory Co-Operation 

We have arrangements with the 
Auto factories to put them, in 
touch with men who intend going 
into business for themselves, 


Buildings—Equipment 
$3,000 sq. ft. of additional fioor 
ape thousands of dollars worth 
of new equipment, plenty of room 3 
for students to work in our new 
building at 687-89-91 Woodward 
Avenue. Students come from all 
over the world. 


| Act Quickly—Don’t Wait 
|, Get, full particulars, **Auto 
School News"’ and new Catalog, 
| both absolutely free, or better 
still, jump on the train, as hun- 
dreds’ have done, and come to 
| Detroit, the ‘“Heart of the Auto- 
mobile {ndustry’’ and learn right. 


| Michigan State Auto School | 


The Old Reliable School, 
{ A. G. Zeller, Pres. 
| 5602 Auto Bidg., 6872-89-91 
lwodward Ave.,11-19 Selden Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S.A. 


refund your money. 


DETROIT 
THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY, 


amORLE Of accessonv 
Mitronies “ CENTE™ FACTORIES 


Get best results from all your tools by 
always oiling with 3-in-One, Lubricates 
perfectly action parts and cutting edges 
of brace and bit, automatic drills, saws, 
wrenches, planes, chisels—every tool. 


3-in-One 


prevente rust or tarnish on all metal parts. 
Also keeps wooden handles clean and sani- 

tary. Ideal for oil stones. 
8-in-One is also needed in every home for 
many oinee parpsee: It polishes furniture, 
makes dustless dusting cloths, keeps sew- 
ing machines running perfectly, and all in 
all has 79 uses. Directions for each use en- 
closed with each bottle and handy oi! can, 
Sold by General Stores, Hardware, Drug 
and other stores in three size bottles: 
loz., Wo: 8 o2., 25c; 8 oz. (% pint), He. 

Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3 oz., 250. 

FREE-—Write today for a generous 
a= Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 AAT. Broadway, 
New York 


Cavaco 


Highest spot cash prices for furs of all 
kinds, also hidesand roots, NOcommission 
charged. Honest grading. Square treat- 
ment. You get every single penny that’s 
coming to you. Old established reli~- 
able fur house, Unlimited facilities, 


if you have furs, ship them to us at once, 
Or get our free price list and shippi 
at act quick, ayant 


ROGERS FURCO. 


Dept. G00 St. Louls, Mo. 


OUR COMPANY IS THE OLDEST AND LARG- 

EST, with LARGFR CAPITAL than any 

other House, "Where ordinary 

Houses buy A FEW HUNDRED, we buy THOUSANDS of Skins 
and Hides every day, selling to American and Can- 
adian Manufacturers, and exporting to all Coun- 
tries; just sent a $30,000 shipment to Sweden. 
Little dealers cannot compete, e've no Travel- 
ling Agents. We want BEEF HIDES, too, paying 20 
cents for GREEN HIDES, 30 cemts for GREEM CALF SKINS, and 
HORSE HIDES up to $8.00 each, We want your GINSENG 
and GOLDEN SEAL. Send for ILLUSTRATED TRAPPERS GUIDE. 
ft is Free. WE YAN all kinds of Hides, making gar- 
ments for our Customers, from their hides. SHiP US 
YOUR FURS ANDHIDES, TODAY. Ask your Banker about 
us. The OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE, Established 60 years. 
WEIL BROS. & CO.. Box F. 3g FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 


. ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS| 


ah. Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1,50 up, | 

‘Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. Lge each , 
U. §. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 | 
5 sac erirgeneanpe up. O.W.Army Revolvers,$1.65 | 
mm Remington Army Revolver, $4. 85+ io aah 

Mauser High Power rifle with a4 CIgese oe 3 | 

715, Acres Government ‘++ 200 etges. : 
illustrated and dese . #Uction Goods Bargains | 
gale and retail ov ribed in 428 large page whole- 
east and 80c we Bane verge Same mailed 25¢ 
| FRAN : . Sof Mississippi River. 

FRANCIS BANNERMS’ * 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


or manufacture UR 
instructions, dizWe furnish parts you can t make. ; 
price list only 28 sension drawings, illustration, parts- 


- ,ponts. 
Associated p35 ogee Supply Co., Dept. Acs Cincinnati, O, 
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The Photographic Contest 


Winter Fun 


6c SON OF WINTER,” the _ photo- 
graph awarded the first prize this 
month, is a true picture of Winter 
Fun. It is the work of F. Behr, 
Jr., Corona, N. Y. The second prize photo- 
graph, “A Skilful Workman,” is by Harold 


} 
| 
} 
: 
| , Be on 


A FIRST PRIZE PHOTO. — 
A Son of Winter. 


Wilkinson, Detroit, Mich. “Indoor Fun,” 
by Herbert D. Lamson, Exeter, N. H., is 
an indoor pastime that will make the win- 
ter months profitable. A pleasant winter 
sport for cold nights is the game of bil- 
liards. “A Winter Sport,” is the work of 
DeHass Britton, St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘Winter in 
California,” was taken by Rudolph Warner, 
Madera, Cal. 


Honorable Mention 


HE FOLLOWING have been awarded 

honorable mention: F. B. Marchialette, 
Baker Read, Theodore T. Scholl, Milo J. 
Cross, Jr., Ervin Good, Waldemar Gast, 
Geo. R. Rempher, Wallace L., McNeil, D. 
Theo. Geist, Milton Fountain, George 
Withers, R. L. Ross, Paul McKown, Leslie 
Rohlf, Henry Hartshorne, John Teele, A. 
Fisher, Harold Kleis, Arlo Smith, 


A Winter Sport. 


The Coming Contests 


HAT is your hardest task? Do you 

find chopping wood, washing dishes, 
beating rugs, studying algebra or getting 
up in the morning difficult? The subject 
of the photographic contest for next month 
is “My Hardest Task.” Get a photograph 
illustrating your hardest task, and send it 
to the Photographic Contest Editor before 
February 24. The photographs will be 
published in the April issue. Other coming 
contests for which you may prepare as the 
occasion arises are “Schooldays,” “A Busy 
Moment,” and “A Portrait.” 
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£ECOND PRIZE PHOTO, 


Timing Your Shutter 


“LTOW FAST does my } 
Many a lad has asked that question, 


shutter wink?’ | 


i 


| 


without knowing the very simple way in| 


which he can find out. 
Take a bicycle and turn it upside down. 


) 
{ 


Take a strip of white paper or card board | 
half an inch wide and fasten it, with paper | 


clips, to one spoke. The strip should be as 
long as the spoke. 

Set the camera on tripod or box or post 
about six feet from the wheel, in position 
to photograph it. Do this with the sun 
shining full on the wheel and the white 
paper strip. 

Now revolve it 


the wheel, and watch 


carefully with a watch with a second hand. | 


A little experimenting and you will be able 
to get it revolving at a known speed, For 
your first trial two complete turns a sec- 
ond, which means twenty turns in ten sec- 
onds or one hundred 
minute will be about right. 
volving, snap the picture. 


and twenty turns a, 
While it is re- | 


On developing the negative you will find a | 


white blur indicating the movement of the 
paper-clad spoke during the exposure. 

By careful measurement of this blur you 
ean determine what part of a whole revolu- 
tion the wheel went during the exposure. 
temembering that the wheel made two 
turns in one second, it is easy to know that 
if the wheel made one-tenth of a turn dur- 
ing the exposure, the time the shutter was 
open was one-twentieth of a second. 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO. 


Indoor Fun. 


If you find the blur too small to measure, | 


you know that your shutter is too fast for 
so slow a speed of wheel and that your 
second experiment should start with turn- 
ing sig wheel three or four times to the 
second, 


Drying Marks 


T sometimes happens that a negative will 

dry out with a round or oval spot in it, 
which is denser than the rest of the nega- 
tive, and which causes a light patch on the 
print. Such spots are known as “drying 
marks” and come from the negative having 
dried out at two different speeds. If the 
negative is hung or stood 
that the edges dry quickly and the center 


Winter in California. 


slowly, conditions are right for producing a 
“drying mark.” Give your wet negatives 
plenty of air, and do not move them around 
during the process of drying and ‘drying 
marks’’ will not develop. 


THE AMERICAN BOY of- 
fers the following prizes for 
the best and most interest- 
ing amateur photographs re- 
ceived each month: First 
Prize, $2; Second Prize, $1; 
Third Prize, a boy’s book. All 
prize photographs are to be- 
come our property without 
further payment. Other pho- 
tographs published on this 
page will be purchased at 
b0e each. The contest is open 
to juveniles only, who must 
take the pictures they enter. 
Write on the back of each 
photograph the subject of the 
month’s contest, the title of 
the photograph, and the 
name and address of the 
sender. If you wish photo- 
= graphs returned, a stamped, 
2 self-addressed envelope 
= MUST be inclosed. 
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Do You Take Pictures 


| Write for free sample of our big magazines, show- 
| ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 822 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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alog of the new 1917 ‘‘ARROW”’ Bicycle. Read the 
sensational improvements in the new 1917 model. Other feat- 
ures, too. Motorcycle t 


easy riding and co! 
for 


Pay As You Ride 


Start riding and enjoying it right away. And pay the spe- 


Send Coupon NOW! 


1917 Arrow right away. Take advantage of our 4 
apectal rock-bottom price offer. Get the free ¢ 
ca’ 

offer. 
ARROW CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. 1632 4? 
19th Street & California Ave., CHICAGO 4? 
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S a compass shows you the right way to $0, so 
Firestone Tires keep you joing right. Why 
should a busy boy lose time and money join} wron}, 
on inferior tires? No more than dad will put up with 
less than Firestones on his automobile, or big, brother 
with less than Firestone Auto-bilt Motorcycle Tires. 


Besides lon}, sturdy wear, you pet that “riding on air” 
feeling, that comes only with Firestone rubber. There's 
safe, sure traction, too, and 30% more skid protection. 
“Your dealer will ive you “red-and-black” or “blue- 
and-white;” either combination looks fine. 


If your “mount” is a motoreycle you want Firestone 
Motorcycle Tires, the “auto-bilt” cycle tire; the tire 
that’s furnished. as reBular equipment by leading 
motorcycle makers at no extra cost to you. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone | 


moTorcyeLe | IRE Si 


?\50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 
e Best Kodak Finishing. Any size roll developed, 


0c, Six prints free with 
first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, and lc 
(stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 25 cents. 
ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 17 Bell Avenue, ROANOKE, VA. 
el 


KODAK FILMS tas" 


your next roll of 
films. Asaspecial 
trial order we will develop your next roll for 5c 
and make the prints for 2c each. Highest quality, 
MOSER & SON, 2121 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric 
Light 


oes 


ffer! 
Send the coupon below today for free cat- | Electric Light i 


Motorcycle ty | 
frame, saddle, handle- 
bars, pedals, mud- | 
guard, stand and lug- 
ge carrier. Fis 
‘horn-Proof Non-Skid | 
tires. New Coaster | 
| Brake, tool kit and | 
| tire pump, Other new 
features. Writetoday. 


Built with all the durability and elegance 
rade motorcycles. A pee wonder for speed, 
ort. The biggest bicycle value ever built. All sizes 
ys, men and women. Send the coupon today for free catalog. 


e. 
the very highest 


Na 
ro Arrow Cycle Co. 


cial rock-bottom price—a small amount each month — Dept. 1632 — 9th treet and 
while you ride. If you do not agree when you see the 1917 Arrow Fala Ave. CHICAGO, fk. 
that it is the biggest bicycle bargain you ever saw, sendit back «® Please send me free catalog of 
at our expense. You be the judge. Send coupon for free catalog. 


We ship the ARROW to you without a penny down. 


@ the New 1917 ARROW and partic- 

r\2 ulars of your rock-bottom *‘Pay-As- 

Fo You-Ride”’ Offer. 
e 


Don’t delay!! Learn about the sensational ao INNA ssrsaiantvtowininvidbsoes sececeenes ernveeenesereenecscsewsseveceeet 


and details of our Pay-As-You-Ride 


end coupon now while this offer lasts. 2 ADR O0B...<r2ersevinre<oonsaverssssvessevee 
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Boys—Get This Book 
and Three Packages of 


seri 


eer 


FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Here is a book that will tell you how to 
make your garden this year a big success. 
Mr. E. L. D. Seymour, Associate Editor of 
**Garden Magazine’ and of ‘‘Country Life in 
America’’ wrote it, and it is all about how 
to plan your garden and when to start your 
planting. 

‘ The three packages of Pakro Seedtape will 
show you a new and better way of planting that you will 
like. Pakro Seedtape consists of tested seeds all of a 
prize-winning quality. The seeds are in a thin paper tape, 
spaced just the right distance apart for planting. You 
put the whole tape in the ground a row at a time and, be- 
cause it is spaced, you don’t have to thin your garden 
out afterwards. Your plants will be stronger, the seed will 
grow quicker and your rows will be perfectly straight. 

Have a Pakro Seedtape garden this year. We will 
send you one of the books—valued at $1—and any three 
of the packages listed below—valued at 10 cents each— 
$1.30 all for 50 cents. Send 50 cent money order or 
stamps TODAY. 


VEGETABLES 


Beet, Crimson Globe 
Beet, Egyptian 
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Tomato, Beauty 

Tomato, Ponderosa 

Tomato, Stone 

Turnip, Purple Top Strap Leaf 


Cabbage, all Seasons 

Cabbage, Te rey Ww akefe a =u Purple Top, White 
‘abbage, Premium Flat Dutch 

Carrot, Danvers FLOWERS 


Carrot, Oxheart 

Celery, White Plume 

Endive, Green Curled 

Kohl Rabi, White Vienna 

Leek, Large Flag 

Lettuce, Big Boston 

Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson 

Lettuce, Trianon Cos 

Onion, White Portugal 

Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers 

Parsley, Double Curled 

Parsnip, Hollow Crown 

Pepper, Large Bell 

Radish, French Breakfast 

Radish, Icicle 

aim, Long Scarlet, White 
Dp 


Spinach, Long ‘Standing Stocks, Ten Weeks Mixed 
Swiss Chard Sweet Peas, Giant Mixed 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 120 71 W. 23rd Street, New York City 
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Allysum, Sweet 

Aster, Queen of the Market 

Aster, Giant Mixed 

Balsam, Double Mixed 

Bachelor Buttons, Corn Flower 

Candytuft, Mixed 

Forget-Me-Not, Blue 

Hollyhock, Chartiers Double 
Mixed 

Mignonette * 

Morning Glory, Mixed 

Pansies, Good Mixed 

Phlox Drummond, Mixed 

Pinks, Double Mixed 

Poppy, California 

Poppy, Shirley Mixed 

Salvia, Splendens 
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ust plant the : 
Tape a row 
at a time~ 
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The Old-Established 
Seed House 


Offer to send you their 
handsome illustrated 
catalog for 1917 and 

also a packet each of 

W. & D.’s Best Car- 

rots, White Tipped 

Scarlet Radish, W. & 

D.’s Giant Pyramidal 
Mignonette and W. 

& D.’s Giant Zinnia— 

also an extra packet 

of your own favorite 

flower or vegetable seed to be 
named by you—all for 10c, 
stamps or coin. A collection of 


AULE’S 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL. Send 10c. for a packet 

of Maule’s Success Tothato Seed, tested for 
germination like all Maule seeds, The Suc- 


cess is the heaviest for its size of any variety, 


firmest meated with fewest seeds, 


The Maule Seed Book 


176 page catalog and book Free 


of gardening information 


Economy and fresh seeds insured by our 
direct-to-you selling method, 
; WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


2141 Arch Street 
Phila 


delphia, Pa. 


Our “ Masterpiece”’ Asters 


Packets — white, pink, blue. Sold 
regularly at 20c a packet. 60c value, 


3 25c 


113 CHAMBERS ST. NN. 


Boys! Quick Money in 
gm MUSHROOMS 


ie You can make a lot of money quickly by 

a ae }: growing mushrooms the way the greatest 
Ura x24 expert in America tells you how. Use base- 
shee # ment, cellar, shed, barn, boxes, etc. It’s 
‘ easy. Mushrooms sell at big prices. Only 
our spare time is needed. e send any 
or girlthegreatfreebook, ‘'Truth About 


\ al EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
Also Headquarters for Rasp- 

berries, Blackberries, Currants, 

s Gooseberries, Grapes, Asparagus 

am Fruit Trees, Roses, “Shrub Seed 

mr) Potatoes, Eggs for Hatching, Grates, 

a Baskets, etc. 34 years experience, 

Catalog free. Write today, address 

L. J. Farmer, Box 209, Pulaski, N. ¥. 


is the title of our 1917 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
lication of the year—really a book of 208 pages, 32 colored plates and over 1000 photo 
engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information - 
of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible 

| distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in 
a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson 
_, Collection will be sent complete and detailed cultural directions. 


35:4 37 
CORTLANDOT.’ST: 
SONEW YORK City 


PETER HENDERSON & C 
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| in the winter. 


| 
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Strawberries 


to do. And unless you want Constable Cus- 
‘tard after you, don’t let on but what he 
gave them to you himself. He’s a mighty 
particular kind of a man.” 

In that town—and in a great many other 
little and big towns—the:- men are very in- 
quisitive, and when something happens 
that they don’t understand, they want to 
know all about it. They didn’t understand 
Constable Custard’s invitation, but they 
were made exceedingly anxious to know 
what was going on, so at various confer- 
ences up and down the street, they deter- 
mined that two thirty o’clock would see 
them just where they were invited to be. 
Accordingly some three dozen of them 
started out in a body. 

But Sniffer had gone first. 

Just around the bend in the road from 


| the house he put up a sign which said: 


“Go cautious from here so as not to be 
seen. Stay back of the hedge and wait— 
till two-thirty.” 

So the three dozen sneaked up on Old 
Miser Crump’s house like so many Indians, 
and waited, crouching and shivering, behind 
the old hedge. 


« 

At TWENTY-EIGHT MINUTES past two 

Constable Custard stuck a cautious 
head out of the door and peered about. 
'Apparently the coast was clear. He 
emerged, spade in hand, and came around 
to the corner of the house where the peach 
tree was, and watched with elaborate care 
the shadow thrown by the kitchen chimney. 

When his watch said it was two-thirty 
he pounced on the end of that shadow like 
., kingfisher on a minnow, and began to 

g. 

Then Withers, the liveryman, under- 
stood. 

“He’s diggin’ for Crump’s treasure,” he 
whispered hoarsely. “But what gits me is 
why he wanted us around. I should think 
he’d be sort of secret about it.” 

They crouched and watched, and in five 
minutes they saw the Constable stoop and 
drag a heavy, rotten box out of the hole. 
They were breathless with the interest of 
it. They watched him smash the box with 
his spade—watched him stoop eagerly over 
the wreck and lift out something in little 
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AULES SEED 


ONCE GROWN 


HE VERY BEST vegetable garden is 

planned to the last detail long before 

the frost is out of the ground—even 

before the snow has gone. And to plan 
it in detail means that you know its exact 
size, the number of rows, hills and poles of 
all the vegetables you will plant, before you 
po get a spading fork an inch into the 
soil. 

Furthermore, you will have secured your 
seeds, made your tomato plant frames or 
trellises, prepared. your bean poles, made 
the cold frames, boxes and paper pots for 
starting your seedlings, and also made sure 
that you have sufficient garden tools. 

Still another step is to make a garden 
according to your needs. Do not plant only 
what you personally want. Remember that 
it is a garden for others. Consider the size 
of the family. For a family consisting of 
only. your father, mother and yourself you 
will need a garden but one-half as large 
'as the one illustrated in the diagram with 
this article. 

It really won’t mean much work. Begin 
The first thing to do is to 
decide upon the size. This diagram is for 
a garden fifty feet wide by one hundred 
feet long. It is-for six people—meaning 
,that it will, if properly managed, grow 
‘sufficient vegetables for a family of ‘six 
people old enough to eat vegetables. Better 
make your garden too large, rather than 
/}too small. You can always use or sell 
good vegetables. 

It is difficult for me to lay down any 
iron-clad rule as to the exact shape of your 
garden. You may have a plot equal in 
area to a garden 50 by 100 feet, yet not 
100 feet in length. In that case*“‘cut your 
cloth according to your man” as they say. 
Shape your garden to fit your land. It may 
be square, or much longer and narrower, 
or like the letter “L,” at right angles. 
Because I suggest a plot 50 by 100 feet it 
does not follow that you cannot have as 
good a garden if it is 25 feet wide and 125 
feet long, or 75 feet by 75 feet. If you can 
make it according to the diagram, it will 
be easier to get at, easier to work and 
easier to lay out with this diagram as a 
guide. But it really doesn’t matter. Let 
the rows run so that the sun will shine be- 
tween them. 
| Go out in the yard, even if there is a 
‘foot of snow on the ground, and decide 
where you can best locate the garden, and 
measure it off. Then you can draw up a 
diagram in the house, and paste this on 
cardboard. Fill it in with the various 
things you wish to plant. 
| Practically everything worth while is 
represented in this sample garden plot here. 
However, suppose neither you nor any mem- 
ber of your family likes turnips. Then do 
not plant so many. Perhaps you are extra 
fond of spinach—a most healthful thing to 
eat—then put in extra spinach, or extra 
anything else you all like, in the place 
allotted to the turnips. 

If you are old enough to map out your 
garden you are old enough to use judgment 
in selecting the things you will plant. Now 
the easiest way for you to map out your 
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Constable Custard’s Valentine 


(Continued from page 11) 


bags. The bags were heavy. . Then they 
watched him lift out something else in a 
bigger bag, and it was heavy, too. 

The big bag Constable Custard jerked 
open and stood before the eyes of his as- 
sembled townsmen with—not a fortune, but 
a dead cat with a brick tied to her tail— 
in his hand, and there was a placard tied 
around the cat’s neck. It said: 


A VALENTINE TO CONSTABLE 
CUSTARD FROM MISER CRUMP 
WHO HOPES THE CONSTABLE, 
BEING A FUNNY MAN LIKE HE IS 
AND GIVEN TO MAKING FOLKS 
LAUGH AT OTHER FOLKS, WON'T 
MIND NOW WHEN FOLKS LAUGH 
AT HIM. 


The Constable read the card, gazed with 
awe and astonishment at pussy, and then 
let loose a roar of rage. He threw poor 
pussy as far as he could, which was just 
over the hedge and into the midst of the 
hidden three dozen, who grabbed it and 
read. And when they had read they leaped 
to their feet and roared at Constable Cus- 
tard—roared, and the roar was a roar of 


laughter. 
Constable Custard took one look, then 
turned and fled, stringhalts and all, with 


the speed of a somewhat rheumatic ante- 
lope, and dcrisive cries followed him. 

Sniffer, in his place of safe concealment, 
felt a warmth *of satisfaction about his 
heart, for well he knew that Constable Cus- 
tard’s days would not be happy for many 
months to come. Gone forever was the 
Constable’s reputation as a funny man— 
now he was to be laughed at, but in a 
different way. Sniffer was satisfied—but 
he was more satisfied when, next day, he 
heard the name that had been fastened 
upon the Constable, never to come off again. 

“Cat-snatcher Custard,” was the title. 

And the best of it, from Sniffer’s point 
of view, was that Sniffer was never sus- 
pected of having a hand in it. 


(Another Sniffer story will appear in 
an early issue of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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lo PLANA 


PRACTICAL 
ARDEN 


Pry, UadsonLD) Stuart 


garden in advance is to use a vey large 
sheet of paper, wrapping paper will serve, 
and draw it to a scale. If it is to be a 
small garden draw the scale an inch to the 
foot, if a medium garden, half an inch to 
the foot, if a large garden, as) is this dia- 
gram, a quarter .of an inch to the foot. 
Then you can readily measure. At the 
scale of a quarter inch to the foot your 
diagram for the 100 foot garden would be 
two feet and one inch long. 

Your cucumber hills should be about four 
feet apart. Draw them one inch apart on 
your plan, as each quarter inch represents 
a foot. Decide how far apart you want 
your rows of corn, hills of potatoes, and 
everything else, then draw them on the 
diagram to that scale and mark them 
“Cucumbers, four feet apart.” 

If necessary you may make your garden 
plan in two sections, on cardboard. In the 
spring take the plans out—after you have 
prepared the soil and: with your yardstick 
and tape, measure off in accordance with 
your plan. 


A Plan is Best 


KNOW some boys may think this is all 

nonsense. They will believe that they 
can wait until spring, go out and spade up 
the garden and then decide. It isn’t half 
as easy and the results are never as good. 
By planning your garden ahead there is no 
delay, no doubt, no guesswork. You know 
what you want, how much you want and 
exactly where you want it. Result? A 
perfect garden prepared in a short time. 
The most successful garden is the one that 
is planned ahead, laid out in straight rows 
and neat straight-edge beds and kept clear 
of weeds and of insects. That sort of a 
garden pays, and pays well. 

You look over your stock in the barn, shed 
or basement. Is the spading fork all right? 
If not, straighten the tines, fasten up the 
handle and get it ready. Is the rake good, 
or are the teeth bent? Fix that up, Do the 
same with the hoe and spade. Then get a 
little trowel, hand weeder and dibbler ready 
and in a box for use. The dibbler you make 
yourself from a broom stick, as it is only a 
pointed thing about the size of a broomstick 
for jabbing holes in the soil to drop large 
seeds in or to loosen up the soil to set out 
a seedling. 

Get your fertilizer ready. If from the 
stable see that you stack up and save a 
quantity so that it will be well rotted before 
using. Get the Bordeaux mixture ready, the 
soot for plant lice and the other necessary 
poisons. Clean up the hand sprayer—or get a 
new one for forty cents—put all the garden 
tools and apparatus together in one corner 
on shelves, get your poisons ready for 
spraying and keep them in a locked box, 
and hang up the implements near-by. 

Now you are ready for the departure of 
the frost. If you have been wise you al- 
lowed the dead_ste*Ks and leaves and such 
things tO0~reriiin on the ground and rot 
through the winter, as they enrich it. As 
soon as ‘he frost has gone take your tape 
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How My Brother and I Made Seventy-five Dollars 
is spri ts said we could have what vegetables 
Bet rales Freee oon qordas if we would take care of tt 


We live ina town of about two thousand people, which fur- 
nishes us a good market for our vegetables. 


C a farmer di lowed last fall, so the ground Si 
Flere FM old peo Spe scan} j thi Our father had the garden p' : ; e my 2 ce the spr: \ 
as 1 te handed f up ot Aha kind} we) plowed was ready to plant as-soon as the weather was favorable ound wa? o™ s 
a to it 
seth he 


i i beautiful 
rly vegetables early in April. After 
Bld ama | which started the early vegetables, there was 
a hard frost early in May that killed our beans and corn. + 
hat early sweet corn is our best money-making 
me ‘Tatly in the summer people are hungry for sweet 
corn and will pay good prices’ for it. De 
ther good crops are early tomatoes and early . 
Easty vornaroes soll for ten cents per pound and early peas about 
the same. crane 
To the boy wishing to maké a success at gardening }.wo 
give these rules: . 
Sell first-class vegetables. 
Get your vegetables on the market before the 
other fellow. 
Be polite to your customers. 
Don’t overcharge for your vegetables. 


E. E. LORY, 
\ Rockwell City, Iowa. 
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These Boys Ma 
Money in Gardens 


The editor of this paper was good enough to show us the 
letters he received from you fellows telling how some of you 
made money in gardens. One thing we noted at once. Some 
gardens were much more successful than others. When we 
read the letters we said: “If only all boy gardeners would use 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Why? You fellows who types of their kinds. Ferry tests them carefully 
‘have raised pigeons or rabbits at the great Oakview tral gardens to see if 


know what pedigree means. | they have growing power and if the produce 


y summer vacation. 


My plan last spring was to raise vegetables for sale to people that 
were without gardens or time to care for them. 


My mother's garden spot is 40 feet by 50: feet. And what small 
space she could spare for me I sowed in 5 cents worth of head lettuce 
and 5 cents’ worth of early parsley, and 20 cents worth of peas, and 15 
cents worth of bearis and mother gave me some pie pumpkin seeds 
which I planted among the early potatoes. 


I did the work after school hours and took care of it as I had time. 


At first I found it hard to sell my produce, but after a week or so 
made up my mind to stick to it till I had it all sold. When my cus- 
tomers found out how nice it was it went fast and I could have sold 
lots more than I had and'I found that most profit was in lettuce and 


curly parsley and altogether it made me $25.40, including selling 4 
few.of mother's tomatoes. 


And I found I could 3ell some of mother’s, or mine rather, pie 
pumpkins and had various other calls for vegetables. 


This is my first experience and reward. 
1 am 12 years old. 


Yours truly, : 
WM. LEUENHAGEN, lowa City, Lowa. 


Dear Editor: 


Al : Over a 
L still had ene in forty-eight dollars is 


{sachin orth atndanc pene eean,f You know if you have a measures sf to standard in size, quantity and 
eee ae | fancy pair of fantails or — goodness. No seeds eam the Ferry label unless 
oe sa ede a praia eine nd cop tumblers or pouters, they will they qualify. It is this care that makes gardeners 

connect smiat, raise fantails or tumblers or everywhere prefer Ferry’s Pedigreed Seeds. 


pouters. Belgian hare bun- This care increases the certainty that gardens 


nies never tum out to be gee with Ferry’s Seeds will yield fine crops. 
pink-eyed white bunnies. If oubtful seeds are dear at any price. 


The Contest Editor, |. in 1 ° " 

rie ae Be Mek |] the strain is kept pure, they White for the Ferry Seed Annual. It will be sent free 
My Dear ir chs ler to tell you how I earned my money i run true to i This IS @ —_—of charge. Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers everywhere. 

ore thirteen years old and live in the ee 7 ee natural law oO heredity. Insist on them. 


i i The vi 
lace in the Adirondack Mountains. 
hurfdred inhabitants. - ; . 
ge pe that many of the boarding and also prea houess bet 
aan In the spring I asked my father Kd a ' wok se hpor 
ag pa corner of the garden. As early as possible sg der 
By the time school was out, some of my vegeta pacing 
enough to sell. [soon oe quite acrade, with if —. eae | 
also with a few private houses. ofepbe may 2 
1d quite a few dollars’ worth of ga! é re 

ies "shale at middle of the vacation ; got : age a cow, Lyk : 

dollar a week. The place was @ = — - Braces 

for the cow, but I kept the job for War, 

agave time I worked for my uncle, a day or two, helping him 
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Seeds are governed by the 
same law. Seed from tender, 
juicy sweet com will produce 
tender, juicy sweet corn. 
| Luscious green peas from 
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do Wie HayG sw few chickens which I pold when chey were Hse plants that yield abundantly = 
enon sal 1 worked for my brother two or thre deve Gide reproduce luscious green peas 
poate and earned ws not very tee cmty bowen = IN abundance. 


dollars in all. 1 deposited a small sum 


of my clothes. Yours very truly, 


REGINALD TITUS, Bloomingdale, N. Y. 


Ferry’s seeds are all select- 
ed from families of plants 42 
and flowers that are the finest gy 
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the following vegetables: 
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URPEE’S SEEDS are grown not 
only to sell but to grow again, 


The fact that 1916, our fortieth 
anniversary, proved to be our banner 
year, shows that confidence in the 
House of Burpee continues to grow just 
as surely as Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 

Each packet contains the result of 
our forty years of extensive operation 
and intensive investigation. 


Burpee’s Annual 
for 1917 : 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


is brighter, better and bigger than 
ever before. We have added twenty- 
two pages, making in all 204 pages, 
and best of all, you will find thirty 
Burpee Specialties illustrated in color, 
Never before have we issued a catalog 
with so many accurate color illustra- 
tions. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free 
upon request. A post card will bring it. 
Write for your copy today and 
mention this publication. 


~W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings» Philadelphia 


“Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIES 


and How To Grow Them” 


is the best and most complete book on 
Strawberry Growing ever written. It fully ex- 

ayes the KELLOGG WAY of wing two 

ig crops each year—a big profit in the Spring 

and a bigger profit in the Fall. Tells every- 

thing about strawberry growing from start to 

finish, Write for this book and learn how to 
supply your family with delicious strawberries 

: the year ’round without cost, and how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre each year. The book is FREE. 


Strawberries grown the KELLOGG | 
WAY yield more dollars per square rod and do it in 

| Jess time than any other crop. The profits made from 
strawberries are enormous, One acre of strawberries 
grown the KELLOGG WAY will yield a greater 
cash profit than twenty acres of common farm crops, | 


$1412.50 


is the amount Frank | 
Flanigan of Okla- 
homa madein a single | 
season from one and 
one-half acres of Kel- 
logg Pedigree Plants 
own the KELLOGG 
AY. Others are | 
doing fully as well. 
Our 64- free book 
will tell you how to 
make these big and 
quick profits. 
A postal will do—the 
is FREE, 


book 


R. M. Kellogg Compan 
Box 785 . =, tna = sah ateng Mich. 


. **Boy’s Our General Manager 


is Only 23’’ 


We have a fine catalog in colors on Roses and : 


Berries which he wants to mail to youfree. It con- 
tains several new distinct varieties, also valuable, 
practical, information on planting, etc. 

We will mail with the catalog a free package of 
our NEW HYBRIDIZED POTATO SEEDS. 

To make MONEY you boys must have something 
thatissimple,practical and good. Something every- 
body can buy. Something you will all want. And 
can produce at a very low cost, and sell quickly. 

Did you ever hear about evaporated berries, not 
sun dried, but evaporated? There is not a carload 
raised a year, and it is up to us fellows to tell you 
about this wonderful new industry. But we must 
have your address before we can tell you. 

Would you like to be our agent for the Potato Seed Packages? 

So please write today for your free copy and the free Potato 
Seeds. Address 


H. J. AND ALFRED MITTING’S NURSERIES 
First Trust and Savings Bank Building., MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


| the December issue, 
indeed to have you boys say these things 
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measure and string, stakes and axe and 
mark out your plot. Leave the strings taut 
|on stakes marking the outside border, then 
| begin spading. First go over it and remove 
| by hand all tin cans, rocks and such things, 
| but no vegetable matter. Then spade all the 
dead, rotted leaves. stalks and such things 
back into the soil. Spade backward from 
one end, then you will not tramp the loose 
soil down hard again. Rake this over 
| loosely, removing the' 
larger stones, and al- 
|low it to rest for a 
few days or a week, 
if pessible. The soil, 
sti: wet, cold and 
rather clammy, will 
settle down. By the 
time you are ready 
for the second spad- 
ing there will have 
been some warm 
sunshiny days and 
the top soil will be 
dried and _ loosened. 
| Again spade it care- 
| fully and rake it 
smooth, Plan for the 
long center path and 
mark it with strings 
to make it straight. 
Do all the walking 
possible along this 
path and soon the 
soil will be packed 
down hard and you 
ean reach any part 
of the garden with- 
out walking much on 
the newly spaded 
and loosened soil. 


Plant Peas Early 


REMEMBER that 
you cannot plant 
| §reen peas too early. 
Arrapge to plant 
them the moment 
you can get them in 
the ,sground. Never 
mind if you haven't 
spaded the rest of 
the ground, fix up a 
place for them, dig 
down eighteen inches, 
add good dressing, 
| put the soil back 
loosely and plant 
rather thickly. It 
won’t hurt them now 
if a frost comes on. 
| And if it snows after they have come up an 
‘inch or less,: that. will not hurt them. I 
have had green peas covered with snow for 
a week after they had come up an inch 
or two inches, and they seemed fresher, 
greener and better than ever when the snow 
' melted, 

Start your cucumbers, squash plants and 
lettuce in the cold frames and do not trans- 
plant the cucumbers until the fourth leaf ap- 
pears. Two little round leaves come first. 


| These fade and drop off later, but not until 


after other leaves, the regulation notched 
ones, come. When two good permanent 
leaves beside the two round sprouting leaves 
are out the plants may be transplanted. 

Plant your pole beans running from east 
to west if possible and they will not cast 
much shadow on the other plants. 

On this diagram I have marked a small 
_plot about five by twenty feet, “Experi- 
mental.” There may be some special vege- 
table you would like to try out. Perhaps 
| you would like to try a few musk melons— 


them to appreciate good reading, helped 
them to make money, helped them in 
school, given them valuable informa- 
tion and broadened their knowledge of life, 
}and given them new ideals of manliness, 
loyalty and fair play is the testimony of 
those who answered the questions, about 
'the past issues of the magazine, asked in 
It is very pleasant 


T a THE AMERICAN Boy has taught 


as we wish to make THE AMERICAN Boy 


genuinely helpful as well as interesting. 

That your tastes differ is indicated by 
the fact that every story which appeared 
during 1916 was the favorite of at least 
one boy. But a majority of you liked 
“Mark Tidd’s Citadel,” and the short stories 
by Clarence B. Kelland, the best. Large 
/numbers of you expressed your liking for 
the stories of William MHeyliger, C. " 
Claudy, James Willard Schultz, James B. 
Hendryx, Charles Tenney Jackson, Gardner 
Hunting and Walter K. Towers, the articles 
by Dan Beard, Judson Stuart and A. Neely 
Hall, the paintings by Norman Rockwell, 
Harrison Cady and W. W. Clarke, so we 
will see to it that you get more of the work 
of your favorites in the future. 

The list of prize winners follows: First 
prize, Charles E. Reibold (Ind.); second 
prize, Milo Aber (Ohio); third prize, Ward 
A. Howe (New York); fourth prize, Joseph 
Thalheimer, Jr, (Ariz.); fifth to fifteenth 
prizes, Richard O’Toole (Mo.), Marvin Lee 
Foster (Ga.), Walter Hartman (New 
| York), D. Reid Hodgin (North Carolina), 
Charles F. Buchman (New Jersey), Willard 
| Boyer (Penna.), Maurice Leckenby (Colo.), 
|Harry Hannan (New York), Ward Mayer 
| (Iowa), Raymond Guthrie (Mont.), Duncan 
Mills (Florida). 

Honorable mention 
‘lows: Harold F. Schue, 
Price Robinson, Robert Osborn, Joe 
James A. Gloin. 


is' awarded as fol- 
Russel Replogle, 
ristle, 


A Chance for Verse Makers 


OW that the advertising fans have had 

their innings, we will give the poets a 
chance. They have been wanting to show 
what they could do for some time. So 
those of you who write,in rhyme are in- 
vited to enter this contest, which is open 
| to all readers of THE AMERICAN Boy, | The 
| prize winners will be announced and the 


| best verses published in the April issue. We 


will allow you to choose your own subject, 
the only stipulation being that the verse be 
your own work and that it be not over 
twenty lines in length. All entries must 
be plainly written on one side of the paper 
only. Be sure to write your name and ad- 
dress plainly, and state your age. No en- 


so feel. 
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always difficult to grow—or some fancy 
thing like the Japanese Udo or endives. It 
is always best to have a little plot like this 
to experiment on. You can plant half a 
dozen different things and learn more about 


them in that manner than in any other way. | 
Then, next season, you will be able to plant | 


some of the things you experimented with, 
and know just how they will come out. 


Do not overcrowd—it dwarfs the vege- | 


tables and means 
N fewer of them, 
There are various 
ways of saving 
space, such as plant- 
ing squash and 
pumpkins between 
rows of corn and be- 
tween rows of pole 
beans. Unless you 
have quantities of 
space you will get 
better results in 
planting your sweet 


of hills, thin out the 
weakest corn sprouts, 
about ten inches 
apart. 

Do not attempt to 
save room by plant- 
ing radishes between 
bean rows, because 
there should be a 
trench there, for 
holding moisture 
when it rains or 
when they are 
watered. Besides, you 
want full swing with 
the hoe in cutting out 
weeds, 

When setting out 
tomato plants you 
will have better re- 
sults if you set out 
two good strong 
plants 
though they were one 
plant. They thicken 
up and bear well and 


toes, Tuck the rhu- 


the way, but 


plant 


out of 
always some. 
It gives you your 
first “green/ stuff” in 
the spring, when 
Mother will take the 
first tender stalks of 
this famous “pie plant” and make one of 
those delicious tart rhubarb pies. 

If you live too far north, as in the upper 
part of Maine or in Nova Scotia or Canada, 
you will probably have difficulty in making 
tomatoes ripen unless you start them early 
in the winter. in the house, give them the 
best of care and have them up to big strong 
plants budded or ready to bud before set- 
ting them out, 

Plant a row of radishes every two weeks 
and keep it up all summer, planting in 
the place where the matured row is taken 
up. In this way you get crisp young rad- 
ishes through the season. 


Do all these things and your garden is) 


certain to prosper. But remember that 
your folks will appreciate it if you consult 
them. Is there any special garden delicacy 
mother would like? Perhaps you can raise 
a little endive. Perhaps father would like 
a couple plants of those old-fashioned yel- 
low plum tomatoes. After all, you are only 
one—let them in on your fun. 


tries will be returned unless a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed for that 
purpose. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
prize, $5.00:;; second prize, $3.00; 
prize, $2.00. 
will be awarded to all others whose verses 
are printed. 

All entries must be addressed to The 
Contest Editor, THe AMERICAN Boy, De- 
troit, Mich., and must be received not later 
than February 21. 


(The subject for the March contest will | 
be “The Person Whom I Most Admire, and | 


Why.” Fuller announcement will be made 
in the March issue. All entries must be 
received before March 21, but do not send 
them so as to arrive before March 1.) 
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A Boy’s Garden Worth $1,000} 


IX THE last five years, Harold Elsensohn, 
Pomeroy, Washington, has averaged more 
than $200 a year net profit from his gar- 
dens cultivated on vacant lots near his 


home. The demand for his vegetables has 


grown so that he never has any trouble } 


in marketing all of his produce. Harold 
thinks his trade has grown so rapidly be- 
cause he makes his stock look so nice. 
Even his new potatoes are washed. He 


leaves the green tops on his radishes and } 


sprinkles them with cold water just before 


he starts out with his wagon to make his} 


deliveries. Harold keeps an accurate set 
of books and he knows just what every 
item of expense amounts to, including the 
string with which he ties his vegetables. 
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you get more toma-| 


corn in rows instead | { 


leaving the stockiest | 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Xe —But the boy’ with an SZ 
\AINX ATHERTON never jf 

|||} has to stop for repairs. 
|\\\]| Skating trips and all 
\|\/ winter riding are 
\\/) easy for him. 
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QASTER NY 
BRAKE works in any weather. i 


It's so simple that you don't 
have to waste time “fixing it.” 


» Only six working parts. Only one way 
to assemble it—the proper way. A few 
drops of oil now saa then keep it runni 
like new. No dragging on the up-hil 
grades. And on the down-grades—well, 
you simply glide. No effort at all. In a 
tight place, when you want to stop suddenly, | 
the ATHERTON turns the trick—just as an 
auto brake does. 
FREE orevery ‘boy who sends ue 
names of three bicycle dealers in his | 


town. Also interesting bookl 


’ et om 
°5 Bicycling. Why not send for this 


<P BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO, 
211 Winchester Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥. A 
oO Re) Geet CL? Goan) Cat) 


together, as] 


barb away in a cor-| 
ner, beside a fence or 


| Se = 
sional skaters in the United 
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The American Boy Contest 


third | 
Special prizes (a boy's book) | 


GENUINE NORTH. STAR 


SHOES 
ATTACHED 


These Nestor 

Johnson 
Hockey or Rac 
ing Skates are 
used today by 
mam over 75 per 
= centof profes- 
tates. 
They are made of the finest grade im- 
rted Swedish steel and are of the 
ighest quality of construction. Shoes 
are chrome-tanned leather—soft, pli- 
able and not affected by water Although 
designed for speed, they are being used 
more and more for pleasure skating. The 
greatest value ever offered at the price. 


Write today for a pair of these won- 
derful akates, giving Jength in inches 
of ordinary shoes, or enclose pencil sketch of 
stocking feet. Other skates ranging from 65¢ 
up. Also write for our encyclopedia of sporting 

s. Gives full information regarding our 
asket ball and hunter outfita, also sweaters 

me exercisers, etc. (678) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 58, 628-633 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Lear ee ean 


VICKS 
oat GUIDE 737 


1917 
| el Several new a 
aes features. Valuableinformation 
a about planting. An authori 
y etable, Flower and Farm Seeds. Bb 
Ay, and Trees, Based on our experience as Amer- 
y ica’s oldest mail-order seed concern, and largest Wy 
4# grower of Asters and many other flowersin the ‘¢9 
X world. With thisGuide, the best ever issued, we will ¥ 
yy, gladly include booklet, Asters in the Home Garden, 
, Both are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
30 Stone Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
AE we The Flower City s 


te, 
men 
our course of | 


Burns and Frank Gotch 


Farmer 
Parmar Boene the grand old man of the mat.” taught Prank 


ee yey 
d bo: 13 » Re ge 
eheings” 


th 
Defence. Pp ann erica, 
ference what age, meode thin won erful course ai laren 
today—your name, age an vy tne hey xt et 4 poy? anes 
jones of an. in 
‘and phyoieal culture. Witte today 


Fine Tone 
MANDOLIN, VIOLIN 


$20 UKULEL GUITAR OR CORNET 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by 
| mail. To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. 

Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet without charge. Very amall 

charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player 
| ornocharge. Complete outfit given. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 60, CHICAGO, ILL. 


; LEARN TO 
‘ENTERTAIN 


—_ Mane 5 Couplete Tricks. 
ull Directions. 15¢ 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free 


Balley & Tripp Magical Co. 
580 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vandevilie Sketch Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, [ Tableaux,Drilla, 
Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, plans, 
helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
| Minstrel Material, Make-up Gvods. Large catalog 

free. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.59 ,Chicaga 


Want to Swap? seat 
e Market of Ex- 
an tO. wap * change” to PIERRE 
NOTLEY, 141 ilk Street, Boston, Mass. It gives a long 
|list of these who have things to trade or sell. 
Send list) of things you have to trade or sell. 


; 


’ 
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The Counterfeit King 


(Continued from page 19) 


Islands and playing with rhinos is your 
daily exercise!’”’ He laughed merrily. 

“No—suh! I ain’t gwine do no such 
foolishness !”’ 

Michael sat straight at this new note in 
the King’s voice. 

“Come on! Hurry into those South Sea 
duds !’’ the white man ordered. 

“No, suh! Ah’s frough, this yeah fool- 
ishness! Ah resigns, bein’ King. Ah do’ 
want to be in it no moah.” 

“See here, Sam! This afternoon’s work 
is make or break with us. If you don’t be- 
have, I’ll just cuff the everlasting daylights 
out of you!” 

“Ah’d ruther be cuffed by you, boss, ’an 
hooked by that thah ’noceros—” 

Sounds of a quick step and of a blow; 
a half-frightened cry from the negro boy; 
a grunt from the white man; then a 
scramble. Michael leaped to his feet and 
into the house. 

“Let up!” he cried sharply and the white 
man released his hold on the darky’s throat 
and turned to face him, rage in his face. 

“Let up on him!” the boy repeated. “I’m 
on to you. I know you've been tryin’ to 
trick this here outfit out of a lot of money. 
You’re plumb smart, Mister, but you need 
a little sand on your tracks; your wheels 
are slipping !” 


THE OTHER, straightening his disar- 
rayed tie, started to speak, when, with 
a cry, the black boy, garbed only in the 
white trousers of his kingly costume, sprang 
for the window, dived through, landed on 
his feet and sprinted down the road, his 
white clad legs fairly flickering under the 
stress of his speed. Without a word the 
“interpreter” made for the door. On the 
threshold he paused just long enough to 
say: 

“If my King had had half your nerve 
we'd have been on our way by now!” 

“Looks to me as if you was on your 
way!’’ cried Michael Duke as the court 
“interpreter’ took his hasty way in the 
wake of his counterfeit King, who was just 
then rounding a bend in the road, the sun- 
shine glistening on his ebony back, his 
white legs running themselves into a blur. 

Then a man ran around the corner of the 
house and called: 

“Ts the King ready? 
know !” 

“Tell him, in just a minute!” cried Mi- 
chael in an uncertain voice, 

He stood still in the room with pulses 
feaping. Was all this preparation to go 
for naught? Was Davis to be bilked and 
laughed at by all those people who had 
come to see? The picture was at stake and 
in his months about the studio young Mi- 
chael had come to hold the value of pic- 
tures above all else. 

The kingly garb of rushes and basket 
work was in an opened suit case. He 
picked the articles up, one after another. 

“They'll fit—but I ain’t his color!’’ the 
boy cried, dropped the hat he held, and 
bolted for the kitchen of the ranch house, 
UF in the far corner of the enclosure a 

gate swung back as a lusty keeper set 
his weight upon it. Out near the shore of 
the lake strolled the figure of the African 
monarch. From his pen the huge, short 
legged beast saw, his little eyes glowed with 
a fierce orange light, he snorted and 
switched his tail. 

“Easy now! 
every-b-o-d-y !” 

Davis leaned low as he bawled through 
his megaphone. 

The rhinoceros, charging through the gate 
of his pen, struck across the open, cameras 
taking his every move. There, forty yards 
away, walked a man, alone, unprotected, 
and the angeréd beast made for him, grunt- 
ing with rage as he ran. His thick, short 
legs threw his bulky body forward at an 
awkward gallop—awkward but speedy. He 
shook his head and threshed his tail as he 


Davis, wants to 


Here he comes! Steady, 
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The Losing Win 


(Continued from page 15) 


THE Tomeat planned to reach shore half 
- a mile from the finish, slink through 
the woods and leave the kittens in the 
housekeeper’s room. He had a struggle 
with his conscience’ as to what he should 
say for an excuse. He couldn’t lie about 
it, and yet—‘“well, I certainly am not go- 
ing to tell the reason. That would be— 
awful!” 

He spoke aloud, skating easily, one hand 
supporting the now quiet bunch of kittens, 
warm and comfortable in his shirt. “If 
Billy ever found out, he’d kid me to death 
—Oh, I'll have to lie!” 

“About what?” 

The Tomeat whirled, startled. Then a 
slow flush covered his face and his eyes 
dropped. 

“J~-[ didn’t know you were there, Mr. 


Hibbard,” he cried. “I—Oh, what must 
you think of me! After all you did and 
I—I—I—” 


Mr. Hibbard grinned, as if losing a race 
were funny! 

“You don’t need to lie to me, Cate. Tell 
me !” 

So The Tomcat told, miserable, shame- 
faced, distressed. “I know it—it seems like 
a gallery play! I’d—Oh, I wish I’d left 
‘em to freeze! I—what shall I say? 
Please, please tell me, what shall I tell that 
gang waiting for me?” 

Mr. Hibbard slid slowly to a stop and 
sank down on the:ice. To his incredulous 
amazement, The Tomeat saw he was laugh- 
ing, silently, heartily, vigorously, the tears 
standing in his eyes. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“You don’t need to say anything!” he 
eried. “I'll say it!” 

“But—but—” 

“But nothing! 

It was a wild 


You come with me!” 
and uncomfortable half- 
hour for The Tomcat. A firm hand gripped 
him by the shoulder. A laughing voice 
piloted him into the wondering group at the 
finish. And then Kilwen Hibbard, best 
skater Radford ever knew, Gragged from 
The Tomcat's shirt, four fuzzy kittens and 
held them, squalling, aloft. 

Not even the ringing cheer, the many 
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Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
The Boys are Marching 


In high schools and grade schools all over the country, the idea 
of military training for boys is sweeping like an irresistible wave. 

Whether or not you believe in the “preparedness” idea there 
is no disputing the benefit of organized drill in giving to the 
American boy a wonderful training in manly bearing, discipline, y, 
and steadiness of nerve and muscle. 

The Military Daisy is the ideal gun for boys’ drill designed and 
produced to meet the requirements of school and club work. In 
design and construction it is similar to a real military rifle, and for 
marksmanship, it possesses all the accuracy and precision of a real 
hunting rifle. Shoots 50 times without reloading. Equipped with 
strap, and rubber-tipped removable bayonet; handsomely 
turned walnut stock; all metal parts in steel blue. At 3 50 
all dealers Maa ee See $ ° 

The Daisy Pump Gun has the genuine pump action of a high- 
grade sporting rifle, 50 shot repeater, length 38 inches, 3 50 
adjustable sights, turned walnut stock; price - 4 $ e 

Besides these two Daisy leaders, we make a complete line ranging in price 
from 25 cents to $2.50. 

If your dealer can't onely Yoo. he will send and get any Daisy model you 


want, or we send ect from factory on receipt of price. A 
_ descriptive circular of the different D isy models sent free on request. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 286 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Branch:—Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers, 
717 Market 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Representatives:—Louis Williams & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


ran. Nothing, it seemed, would be strong 
enough, to stop that flight! 

Slowly, the King paced along, hands be- 
hind his back, evidently oblivious to all 
outward happenings. The rush of the 
rhinoceros cut the distance between them 
from forty to thirty yards—to twenty! 
Then, with a start and a half turn, the 
strolling King faced the great hulk which 
menaced him. With a gesture of fright and 
despair he crouched an instant, looking 
wildly about. 

“Wow, but he’s getting to be an actor!” 
one of the assistant directors muttered be- 
tween set teeth. 

The massive, ugly snout of the animal 
was lowered, his hind quarters seemed to 
scrooge under his body in preparation for 
the mighty force with which he would hurl 
his weight against this puny human being! 
In the crowd of watchers a woman 
screamed in fright and a shout of warning 
went up. The King was playing the gamé@ 
at too close a margin! 

And for all the world as though he had 
waited for those cries, the black-legged, 
rush-clad figure wheeled and sprinted for 
the water. The rhino was not ten yards 
behind when he made his first stride for 
the lake, only a dozen steps distant, and at 
the first leap for safety it was evident that 
the beast was rushing with twice the speed 
the man could summon! 

The sounds of the rhinoceros’s rushing 
were like the falls of heavy clods as he 
gathered himself for the final rush, Three 
strides to the good, went the King! On- 
ward, with accelerating speed, drove the 
terrible bulk behind him! The pronged 
snout dipped still lower, the short tail 
lifted high, the bobbing gallop developed 
into a falling spring— 

And in a smother of spray the two bodies 
struck the deep water! 

For an instant a heavy silence fell over 
the place, men and women holding their 
breath to see the figures appear above the 
broken surface of the lake, Then, slowly, 
with a great heave, the animal’s body rose, 
shedding water like a roof, blowing loudly 
from his dilated nostrils. The King was 


not there! # «5 i 
“Stop the cameras!” Davis cried. ¢ oe 
“They're out of the picture, but—” pee 


Men were running toward the spot, fear 
showing in their faces, Had the black man 
been too late, had that imménsely heavy 
hulk crushed down upon him? Was he 
dead or dying on the bottom? 

The rhino swam about in an angry hunt, 
his eyes blinking, his horrible grunting 
sounding constantly. 

“There he is!’ cried someone. 

Safe outside the wire fence appeared a 
head; then hands, clawing at the wires. A 
black, shining face shoved itself into view 
and sneezed and coughed and sputtered! 

“Say, you!” a voice floated to them. 
“Hustle an’ drag me out; I can swim about 
as much as I can talk Lumbo!” 

They had him on shore and outside the 
stockade in a jiffy and crowded about him, 
Gruber and Davis alternately laughing and 
demanding an explanation. Between coughs 
and sputters Michael told them of the re- 
volt of the counterfeit King and of his 
efforts to make the picture a success. 

“You surely did that!" cried Gruber. 
“To think I was taken in by that fellow!” 
He was forced to laugh over his guileless- 
ness. “Hurry up, now, and get that make- 
up off; then you and Mr. Davis drive back 
to the studio with me.” 

Michael Duke looked soberly down at his | | 
black legs, surveyed his black arms, touched | | 
his stained face. 

“T don’t know,” he said with a shake of | 
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in the hearts of American Boys who 
know, are the world-famous 


his head. “I don’t guess it'll come off, Mis- R E D WING 
ter. It'll have to wear off, mebby !” : 
“Why not? What is it?’ demanded : 
Daal WHEELS 
“Stove blacking!” said Michael mourn- 


fully. “It was the only black stuff in that 4 > 2 
ranch house!” They re real men’s models; not “juvenile” wheels, 
With special frames and interchangeable hangers 


—to make and keep them right for growing boys, 


If you want a wheel to be proud of—Red Wing 
is the wheel you ought to ride. : 


Write for free illustrated catalog in 
colors, and the nearby Red Wing ( 
Agent’s name. ' 

J. W. Grady & Co. 


68 High Street, Worcester, Mass. 


eager hands which were stretched out to 
him, or the odd but pleased look on the 
little doctor’s face were comforting to The 
Tomeat. He felt himself disgraced, not for 
what he had done, but that it was being 
made public. Finally, unable to endure the 
talk, the chaff, the teasing and the cheer- 
ing, he broke from the group and ran for 
his room. 


nes AND so we have decided—the Faculty 

have decided—this matter of the At- 
kinson headship entirely on its merits, giv- 
ing due regard to athletic prowess, scholas- 
tic attainments and personal popularity. 
But the underlying reason for the selection 
has been that of character—and the feel- 
ing that we have that the little boys of 
the Atkinson can have no better an ex- 
ample before them in their Head in 1918 
than one who puts humanity above sports. 
We have chosen—” . 

But there were none to hear The Tomceat’s 
name announced—the cheer that filled As- 
sembly Hall drowned it. The Tomeat 
flushed, surprised, and bewildered, was the 
center of a yelling throng of lads, noisily 
attesting their belief in the justice of the 
selection. af ' 

But it was not the Atkinson Headship, 
nor Billy Penfield’s enthusiasm for his 
friend, nor the cheers and goed will of the 
school which was compensation for the less 
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The New Conn 
Catalog is Ready 


ALL the new Conn instruments are 


shown in our new catalog. Write for 


it today. Itisfree. Send your name and ad se. | 
Any 


Conn instrument will be sentto you | 
on trial, 
may be arranged. But 


venient — tor’ the — 
C (,Conn, Lid 


More F 
Only coaster made that — steers. Made 
tn two sizes. rice, $1.75. 


WRITE HOW TO GET ONE FREE. 


Send hardware dealer’s name. 
Send us 50 cents (coin) to cover cost of shipping and 
we will send you prepaid a pair of hardwood SKIS 
four feet long, easy worth a dollar, but we want to 
get acquainted with you. Write today. 


ICECYCLECO., Contoocook, N.H. 


of the _ race. Among the first hands f 
stretched out to him was Barry's, Barry . = 
said “Teach me that turn, will you? You], Advertise School and Class 


had me licked !”’ 
“You bet I will!” answered The Tomcat, 
atic vem Barry Nog pe ue ph a 
year without a mental picture of a shot } nwo. Y 
against a leather glove. * '¥ 0% Beautiful catalog free. 
“Rah, rah!” remarked Billy Penfield. | Metal Arts Co. Inc., 79 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY 
By Exhibiting wt Selline BIRD HOUSES 
eg eee io Sr BS BEUE PRIN 
COMPANY, 1209 Third Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


by wearing a class pin. Each pin has any 
/ initials and your class year. No. 306, any letters 
. if or date, hard enameled, two colors, silver plated 
4 20c each, $28 doz. Sterling 40c each, $4 8 doz. 


“Say. Kittens—'scuse! Say, Tomcat, what 
are you going to do with those furry prizes 
of yours?” 

The Tomcat made a long arm on both 
sides, and hooked Barry to him on one side, 
Billy Penfield on the other. 

“Give ’em to you, to keep in our room!” 
he answered, a hand over the shoulder of 
each of two friends. 
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WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL GOODS 
SEND TODAY FOR A COPY OF OUR WONDERFUL 224 PAGE CATALOG 


in tis, Experimenter’s Reference Book 
It's the latest edition of the famous 


at 


ADAMS -MORCAN 


Coorong Batte: 


own apparatus. 

6c in stamps will bring you this 
, wonderful book. Best catalog of 
' wireless and Electrical Apparatus 
published. Send for this catalog 
right away. Our prices will save 
you money. 


FUN WITH ELECTRICITY 
Here is a rare chance to get 
started right in your study of 
electricity. This wonderful out- 
fit contains 56 ane book of 
instructions and all the appa- 
ratus for espace oe? 60 inter- 
esting and spectacular experi- 
ments which will give any 
boy a practical knowledge of 
electricity. 

Price only 50c. 
Postage 10c extra 


Send 10c for Our Manual 
of Wireless Telegraphy L9 


You Get Your Money Back 
On an Order of $1.00 


It contains 180 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 
tain wireless telegraph sta- 
\ tions. Shows a number of 
imjdiagrams. Has the Morse 

and Continental Telegraph 
g/ Codes. Illustrates the best 
instruments to use; tells 
what they are for and how to use 
them. Has many new dia- 

rams and other valuable 
nformation not con- 
tained in any other book. 
Do not wait. Send your 
request now. Get the best 
10c value you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog L28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric 
Call Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Bat- 
terles, Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated 
Apparatus, Battery Connectors, Switches, Bat- 
te Gauges, Wireless Telegraph Instruments, 
Ignition Supplies, Etc. 


IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 


to have our Manual and ourCatalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: 
17 Park Place 114 8. Sth Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 604 Mission St. 


Be DUCK'S .2. 


Vues No. 10 Electrical and Wireless 

Mailed on Receipt of 
Catalog 8c in stamps oe ain 
which may be deducted on first 
dollar purchase. Great cost of 


catalog and low prices prohibit 
distribution otherwise. 


What This Big Catalog Contains: 


* THE WILLIAM B. DUCK CO. 
218-222 Superior St. Toledo, Ohio 
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p erimenter flead, “Cheek tall 


TRENCH DESTROYER of experiments 

S andthelatest elec- 
trical doings. 
Non-technical—in 
plain English. 
Foremost author- 
ity on Wireless in 
United States. 
200 Illustrations, 
90 big pages, over 
100 articles. One 
copy will con- 
vince you. 


AtallNews Stands 5c 


BOYS! 


Here is THE elec- 
|trical magazine 
|for you. For the 
| Dabbler and the 


1.50 a year. 
(foreign $2.00) 


| SEND 25c FOR 
| THREE NUMBERS 


nm St. »New York City 


The Electrical Experimenter, 231 Fulte 


ELECTRICAL 48°08 20:5 FREE 


Send No Postage. 


1 THE ELECTRO-SET COMPANY 
we Leador Building, Dept. AB-9, Cleveland, Ohio - 
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ark choice of position, ¥ 


a 
margin, cut out and mail to me _ [I'll send word as to 
what is necessary to get place on eligible list for early 
appointment. Do it at once so you'll not miss entry next 
ensuing examination. Government employment under 
Civil Service is permanent, with short hours, regular 


promotions, sure pay, and annual vacations, 


THIS WONDER LIGHT IS 
LOTS OF FUN FOR BOYS! , 
34 volt, 2C,P. TUNGSTEN f 
lamp, switch, socket, 20 ft. || 
spaniated wire and 8 cells of 


stall. be used to light ¥ 
adark closet or hall. 


Price Only GOc. Post. ExtralSe, U 


LITTLE GIANT MOTOR 


Is nearly 3in, high. Runs at high speed 
ona single cell of battery. Very power- 
ul and ig 4 be used to run small toys 
etc, Just the motor every boy has been 
looking for. Sent postpaid for only 50c. 


THE SIMPLEX TELEGRAPH OUTFIT 


An opportunity for eve’ : = 
boy tolearn to telegrap! = ~ ! 
and to put upa line 
with his chum, 


ph for Boy 


Scouts. Price, 98c. stage Extra. 


Weight 2 Ibs. 


ADAMS-MORGAN COMPANY 
**The Experimenter’s Supply House’’ 
10 ALVIN PLace, UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


‘ years of ex- 
- perience as the 

largest manufacturers 
of electrical experimental 
apparatus has enabled us to produce apparatus 
that works right, stays right and represents the 
maximum of educational value at the minimum 
of cost. Our wireless telegraph apparatus is the 
kind that produces big results for small outlay. 


You should have our 228 page electric cyclopedia con- 
taining 500 illustrations, Treatise on Wireless Teleg- 
raphy, complete code charts of Morse Continental and 
Navy codes, list of call letters of all U. 8. ship and 
shore wireless stations and Special Art Section, 

This Wonderful Book Sent FREE. 
It's the one book you simply must have. 


THE ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., Manufacturers 
234 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Boys: Put Your Christmas Money 
Into a Brandes Head Set 


The price is made to fit boys’ 
pockets. But the head set is 
a professional one, used on 
ships and on land stations all 
over the world. With it, you 
can break the long-distance 
record in your town. 


Order Now—No Risk 
If you're not highly pleased, 
we guarantee your money 
back, At least send 4c for 
our new catalog N of 
Brandes Receivers. 


0. BRANDES, Inc., Room 815, 32 Union Sq., N.Y. 

BRANDES 2ecrivers 
RECEIVERS 

“The Receivers with Matched Tone’’ 
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arantee 
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Our catalog gives full oes pn et of discounts on unassembled parts 
of all our stations. stamp for our large catalog “*A’’ of re- 
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M OTI Picture Theatre raveling and Permanent 
Equipments. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
N SPECIAL OFFER 
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Washington Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 
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Experimental Excursions 
In Electricity 


By TERRELL CROFT 


The Principle of the Electric Motor 


HE WORKING electric motor shown in 
Fig. 1 ean be very quickly assembled. 
This machine will operate on one dry cell. 
The “armature” (detailed in Fig. 2-I) con- 
sists of a piece of shade roller about three 


Magnel from a ae a ite 
Telephone Ringer ~~ ; 
or (ognels ; 


Pece of 
Shade keller 


Fiz. 1. The Simplest Electric Motor. 


inches long on which are wound, as sug- 
gested in the picture, about twenty turns 
of No. 30 insulated copper wire. The shaft 
consists of two pins and the commutator of 
two more pins, all arranged as suggested 
in Fig. 2. For bearings, pieces of bent 
wire (Fig. 1) or a piece of bent strip metal 
(Fig. 2-II) can be used. For brushes two 
pieces of No. 30 wire may be employed 
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Fig. 2. Details of Motor, , 


(Fig. 1) or very thin sheet metal can be 
used. The electro-magnetic field may be 
produced either with a horseshoe magnet 
from a telephone ringer (Fig. 1) or by 
a couple of bar magnets (Fig. 2). <A 
little patience may be required in ad- 
justing the brushes so that the armature 
will revolve freely and yet permit the com- 
mutator pins to make proper contact with 
the brushes at one position in each revolu- 
tion. After the brushes have been adjusted 
and the dry cell connected, the motor will 
spin merrily. This little experiment demon- 
strates effectively the operating principle 
of any direct-current electric motor. 


An Improvised Telegraph Recorder 


RECORDER which will make a graphie 

record of telegraph code dots and 
dashes on a strip of paper can be built as 
shown in Fig. 3. The electro-magnet may 
be taken from an old electric bell or similar 
device. The strip of sheet iron S may be 
about one-half inch wide and can be cut 
from a “tin” box or can. The complete 
device is held together with round-head 
wood screws. The two wood strips G and 
G form guides between which the paper 
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Fig. 3. A Telezraph Recorder. 


tape is drawn when the instrument is in 
operation. It may be controlled with a 
telegraph key in the same manner as is a 
sounder, The recorder being in operation, 
if a paper tape is drawn slowly along by 
hand under the pencil H between G and G, 
there will be marked on the paper a series 
of dots and dashes which can be inter- 
preted into letters and words by using the 
Morse code, it being assumed, of course, 
that the operator at the key which controls 


| the recorder is sending in “Morse.” 


A Mineral Detector 


W HEN a wireless amateur cannot at the 
start for some reason or other purchase 
or build a complete sending and receiving 


| set for his station, there is a certain logical 


Fiz. 4. A Detector for Wireless. 


order in which the apparatus should be 


| acquired. Assuming that a suitable aerial 


has been erected the essential components 
for a receiving set should be next consid- 


ered, Telephone receivers of some sort are 
absolutely essential, and it is useless for the 
average amateur to endeavor to make his 
own receivers, These should be purchased. 
The ordinary 75-ohm instruments usually 
used for house telephones will do. How- 
ever, one wound, to about 1000 ohms resist- 
ance will be found much more satisfactory. 
For the best results a pair of high-resist- 
ance telephones with the head band and 
long cord should be used, Satisfactory 
telephone head sets can be purchased for 
four dollars and up. 

The turns of wire on telephone receiver 
magnets are in reality miniature choke 
coils, and hence offer great opposition to 
the high-frequency, wireless currents. It is 
then necessary to use in connection with 
the receiver some sort of a device for recti- 
fying these incoming, alternating currents, 
that is, for changing them to pulsating 
direct currents, which will produce more 
effective sounds in ‘the telephone receiver. 

The device used for this purpose is called 
a detector. There are many forms, Fig. 
4 shows a common form of mineral detector 


_ Stand which can be successfully made by 


the amateur. Many different kinds of min- 
erals may be used in the cups. Some of the 
most common thus utilized are silicon, 
galena, ferron and carborundum, These 
minerals have, when in contact with a metal 
point and placed in the receiver circuit, the 
property of rectifying the current. The 
method of connecting the detector and the 
telephones in the ground and aerial cir- 
cuit is diagramed in Fig. 4. From such an 
outfit the amateur, who is just starting in 
wireless, should be able to derive consider- 
able satisfaction. When he has become 
familiar with this equipment, he will then 
be ready to purchase or construct more 
elaborate apparatus. 


Wireless Aerials 


HERE are many forms of aerials utilized 

for wireless telegraphy. However, prob- 
ably the most common and perhaps the 
simplest for the amateur station are the 
forms indicated in Figs. 5 and 6. Both of 
these are “flat-top” aerials. The first is 
called an inverted “L’’ type; the other a 
“T’ type. Each is so named because of the 
similarity of its form to the letters L and 
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Fig. 5. An“L” Type Aerial 


T, respectively. The only difference be- 
tween them, insofar as construction is con- 
cerned, lies in the location of the connection 
for the leading-in wires. The operating 
characteristics of both are quite similar, 
The ‘“L” type, however, delivers a longer 
wave for the same length of aerial wires, 
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Fig. 6. A“T" Type Aerial: 


desirable for the 


: construction of the 
amateur’s aerial, 


This is not because 
it is necessarily the best in every re- 
spect, but rather because of the light 
weight and relatively low cost of this 
material. Copper is the best conductor, but 
phosphor bronze is often selected for long 
spans on account of its great tensile 
strength. Aluminum has the disadvantages 
of low tensile strength and difficulty of 
soldering. Furthermore an oxide of alum- 
inum coating of high resistance forms on 
the surface of aluminum wires when they 
are exposed to the weather. 


Wireless Aerial Insulator 


[NSULATORS for wireless aerials can be 
constructed as suggested in Fig. 7 with 
a piece of broom handle and a couple of 
screw eyes. It should be understood that 
an insulator made in this way is not nearly 
as good as one of those porcelain or insu- 
lating compositions which are regularly 
manufactured for this service. However, 
where the commercial article is not obtain- 
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Fig. 7. A Broomstick Insulator. 


able, the arrangement indicated makes a 
very satisfactory makeshift. After the 
piece of broom handle has been sawed to 
length, it should be boiled in paraffine to 


render it impervious to moisture, and 
should preferably then be painted with 
black a um. Use large screw eyes 
having “cotfse threads and drill a one- 
eighthYinch hole in each and before insert- 


ing the screw eye to prevent the splitting 
of the wood. 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. NEELY HALL 


A Coop for Hen and Chicks 


[7 IS high time for you poultry fanciers 
to get your brooders in shape. For those 
of you who hatch chicks with a hen, I have 
provided the following plans for a coop and 


runway, and for those of you who use an 
incubator I have shown how to build a 
brooder. 

Figure 1 shows a side elevation of the 
coop and runway, and Fig. 2 shows a front 
elevation of the coop. The walls are made 
in sections, then the sections are fastened 


together. Figure 4 shows how the front 
and rear walls are made of three boards 
held together with the battens A and B. 
There is a doorway in each of these walls. 
Instead of cutting this after the wall has 
been put together, cut the center board 
short enough to allow for it. Fasten ver- 
tical strips C each side of the doorway, as 
shown. Leave the upper ends of the boards 
square until after they have been battened, 
then mark out the pitch indicated for the 
roof, and saw off along these lines. Cut 
battens A enough longer than the front and 
rear walls are wide, to lap over the edges 
of the side walls. 

Make the side walls as shown in Fig. 5, 
fastening them together with the pair of 
battens D. These battens Pg age at one 
end to lap over the edges of the rear wall, 
and at the other end to form the top and 
bottom members of the runway framework. 
Cut upright strips E to fit between battens 
D, as shown. 

Figure 6 shows the walls assembled. 
After nailing them together, cut cross strips 
F to fit between strips D, in the positions 
indicated. A pair of cross strips F in the 
top of the framework form a door opening 
into the runway. Make the door frame as 
shown, and hinge it to one of the strips F. 

Figure 3, a cross-section of the coop, 
shows how the floor is laid upon strips G, 
nailed to the bottom edge of the walls. 

The door in the front wall is a frame 
covered upon the inside with poultry-netting 
(Figs. 2 and 7). Hinge it to one of the side 
strips C (Fig. 2), and screw a wooden 
button to the other strip C for a lock. Make 
the rear door out of a piece of board (Fig. 
3); fasten a batten (J) across it to prevent 
its warping. 

Put the roof boards on vertically. On one 
side hinge one of the boards for a door 
(Figs. 1 and 8). Fasten a strip along the 
roof peak to hinge the door to, and nail 
strips H to the door board to make the edge 
joints water-tight. 

When the carpenter work has been com- 
pleted, give all of the woodwork a coat of 
paint. Then get poultry-netting with 1-inch 
mesh, and tack it to the runway frame- 
work, over the sides and top, with double- 
pointed netting: tacks. 


A Brooder 


CHICKs hatched by an incubator must be 
kept warm in an artificially heated 
coop, when removed from the incubator, 
and in Fig. 9 I have shown how a small 


brooder can be made along the same plan 
as the brood coop, by adding a basement 
heating plant. 

There are many ways of heating a brood- 
er, but the scheme I have shown is as 
ractical as any, and is easily arranged. 
San an oil lamp with a short chimney, or 
an »cubator lamp, to supply heat. Make 
an “ery nee for the lamp as shown in Fig. 
10, 0 hich Wath and length of the coop 
upon vd in onéto Stand, and with a door 
poh T hen get a pit.to “hive access .0 the 
the top of this lamp wa berg (x Wig, 


10), cut a hole through its exact center 
large enough to admit a baking-powder 
can, and solder the open end of the can over 
the opening (L, Figs. 9 and 10). This joint 
must be soldered absolutely air-tight, so no 
lamp fumes can possibly reach the chicks. 
Nail the sheet iron to the top edges of the 
lamp compartment. 

In the center of the brooder floor, cut a 
hole large enough to admit the tomato can 
M (Figs. 9 and 11). Pierce the bottom of 
the tomato can full of holes for the pas- 
sage of heated air, and fasten the can bot- 
tom side up in the opening cut for it in the 
brooder floor. This can will fit over the top 
of can L, as shown in Fig. 9. 

The walls of the brooder must project one 
inch below the under side of the floor (Fig. 
9). Then when the brooder is stood upon 
the lamp compartment there will be an inch 
space between the under side of the floor 
and sheet iron K. 

Three sets of vents must be bored, one 
set into the lamp compartment, to carry 
away lamp fumes, a second set through the 
side walls of the brooder into the air space 
between the floor and sheet iron K, to sup- 
ply air to be heated and discharged into, the 
brooder, and a third set in the upper part of 
the brooder walls, to ventilate the brooder. 

With every part of the heating plant pre- 
pared as directed, and the lamp lighted, the 
heat from the lamp will pass up into can L 
(Fig. 9), and make the can very hot, like 
the drum of a hot-air furnace. Fresh air 
entering through the vents into the space 
beneath the brooder floor, will pass along 
to can L, as indicated by arrows, and pass 
up and over the heated surface of the can, 
becoming thoroughly heated in passing; 
then this heated fresh air will enter the 
upper part of the tin-can air-shaft M, and 
discharge through the perforated top, or 
register, into the brooder. 

A hover must be built over the register 
top of air-shaft M, to confine the heat to 
a small space for the chicks to huddle into. 
First, make the circular platform O (Fig. 
11), and support it upon the brooder floor 
two inches above the tomato-can top by 
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means of upright sticks P (Figs. 9 and 11). 
Bore holes in the brooder floor to receive 
the ends of uprights P. Around the up- 
rights, fasten the piece of screen-wire N 
(Fig. 11), to keep the chicks from touching 
the hot sides of can M. And to the edge 
of platform O tack strips of felt Q (Fig. 
12), cutting these of the right length so 
their lower ends will nearly touch the floor. 
The strips must hang free of the floor, so 
the chicks can enter and leave the hover, 
at will. 

The diameter of your hover will depend 
upon the number of chicks to be accommo- 
dated, It is better to provide several 
brooders than to try to quarter more than 
your heating-plant can adequately take 
care of, 

Make the lower battens of the brooder 
walls wide enough to lap over the top edges 
of the lamp compartment, as shown in Fig. 
9; then it will be easy to fasten the brooder 
securely upon its lamp-compartment base. 
Nail strips over all joints of the brooder 
walls and roof, make the doors of wood 
instead of netting, and make the floor of 
matched boards, so that the brooder ‘will 
be as air-tight as possible; and provide 
shutters for partly closing the upper vents 
in severe weather. 


The Boys’ Invention Contest 


LANS FOR MAKING a Cycle Car, sub- 

mitted by LeRoy Sage of Gardena, Cal., 
are awarded the first prize in the Boy’s 
Invention Contest. The second prize is 
awarded to Harold C. Risley, Augusta, 
Mont., for a Toy Pump of his own inven- 
tion. An auto coaster invented by Carl E. 
i>. Hanson, Marshfield, Ore., is awarded the 
third prize. The fourth and fifth prizes go 
to William Buettner, LaGrange, Ill, and 
Clar ‘nee Clark, Palatka, Fla,, respectively, 
for a .Mechanical Telegraph Transmitter 
and for a Diving Helmet. In the inventions 
submitte’’ were many electrical appliances, 
and bicye * accessories. The prize winning 
designs wi..-be published in future issues of 
THE AMERICa™ Boy. 
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The Elus: *e Nickel 


EVERY BOY knows h. Ow annoying it is to 
drop something into @ sidewalk grating 
or between the cracks ofa sidewalk. And 
nearly all boys have had*such an experi- 
ence at some time or other, usually that 
something being a favorite agate taw, a 
nickel for the matinee, or sonve other boy- 
ish treasure. A simple remedy is gener- 
ally at hand in the form of a stick and a 
piece of chewing gum or tar. , Smear the 
gum on the end of the stick and\then lower 
it into the hole or grating. When the gum 
adheres to the lost article all that is left 
to do is to lift it out. I have hiad several 
occasions to use this idea and it has always 
worked fine. i 
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Of Them All 


It has coasting with your bob-sled or double ripper beaten 
in a dozen different ways. And you can coast all year around. 


No waiting for a lot of snow, a good freeze or a steep hillside. 
Every day ah coasting day if you have a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. 
But you won't be really satisfied with anything but a MIAMI-MADE 


Bicycle. 


It has all the features of other makes and a lot they haven't got. 


THERE ARE FOUR LINES OF 


MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 


The "Racycle," the "Hudson," the "Miami," 


the "Flying Merkel." 


Go to the dealers in your city 
that handle these lines. Try them 
all before you decide. Pick out 
the one you like best. Tell Dad 
you want that bicycle and why. 


There are lots of bicycles, but there 
is only one kind that you really 
want and thatis a Miami- 
Bicycle. You'll agree with us 
after you have seen them. 


FREE 
If there isn’t 
rent. 
¢ 
Made MIAMI-MAD 
Bicycles write us an 
we will send you our 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


1019-1035 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A, 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG TODAY 


Build This Speedster forY ourse 


and enjoy the most fascinating 
of all outdoor sports. — 


You can build it your- 
self and will be the 
most envied boy in 
town when you go racing past, at the wheel of 
_sur own Aero Car. You will surely want one 
of these Aero Cars next spring. Send a 50c Money 
Order this very day for Plans and Specifications. 


The AERO CAR, Dept. 26, Racine, Wis. 


Build a WAR AEROPLANE 


<=> ‘IDEAL’ te Scale Drawi 
erable vate build BASILY exact 


lanes, now used War. 
Btudy Aeronautics. Build a model 
man - ing machine. We will 


send you 8 ft.Scale Drawings with 
building and flying instructions at following prices: 
Curtiss Piving Reape seas sos 25c 
** Military ..25¢ 


Get our new 50- 31,50 Posted as contai: full infor- 
mation about m eh aeroplanes sprices,etc., c Rew YORK 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK 


Rip-roaring 


. : 


Fellows, if you want to have the best time in your life, get up an “Old 
Town Canoe Club this summer. Have races, tilts, interesting and excit- 
ing trips together; explore new places, go shooting down rapids; there's 
always something new to do. An“Old Town Canoe Club” is just “chock- 
full” of good times. It means a rip-roaring big summer for everyone! 

Order your “Old Town” right away. It’s an Indian canoe, the best made. 


Strong, light and speedy. 


safe. Easy to paddle and easy to manage. 


scouts and guides have. 


THE BOY'S JUNIOR POWER 
DRIVEN AUTOMOBILE 


SY 


and Ends chanics’ Combination Plier. 
Should be owned by every red-blooded boy 
who takes pride in pag § good ls an 
who makes repairs for himself—just the 
one for your tool chest. 


MODEL 


It can’t absorb water, won't buckle or warp 
The same kind of “Old Town” that 
Cost only $34 up. You can get yours quick from dealer 


State 
Kindly 
ested in: 


MI CYCLE & MFG 


1019-1085 Grand Avenue, Middletown, ' Shio’ U.S. A. 


You can 
build it your- 
self or buy it complete 


with this RED DEVIL Me- 
too. 


Style No. 1225, size 7 inches, sample 85e, 
Write for free booklet. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.,INC., *2-S'vorkdhaye* 


Motor-driven scout monoplane. 
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Big Summer! 


, and it's 


or factory. We've got 4000 ready to ship. Write for details about the “Canoe 
Club” and our picture-full catalog. Show it to your friends. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


1692 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


AEROPLANES— 


We are headquarters for models, materials ant: 
uu 
marine diving boat. Send 5c for catalogue. 


* Bavie’ ...Miami? eine Merkel?... | 


: 


already assembled. Parts inexpensive. Send 20c for blue 
print and price list of parts. 


HER MFG. CO., 106 Warren St., Toledo, O- 


Repair a Hundred Little Odds 


is 


see how bitter they are. 
In makin 


about if you will write us. 


And the removal of these hearts is one reason why 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has such a delicious flavor. 


HOW MANY WAYS DO YOU EAT PEANUT BUTTER? 


Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
spread on bread, crackers or toast. Maybe you have found 
some other new way to eat it. If so, write us a letter about 


it. We would like to hear from you. 


Did You Ever Notice 
the Little “Heart” 
in a Peanut ? 


The little bud which lies between the two halves 
of the peanut? Of course you’ve noticed it. But 
have you ever noticed that this little heart does 
not taste like the rest of the peanut? It is bitter. 
Taste three or four of them at one time and you'll 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter these little hearts 
are all carefully removed. We have a very wonderful 
way of doing this, which we will be glad to tell you all 


If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Brand, ask your 


mother to get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canasonanie, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


The Mark Tidd Books 


With the last issue of The 
American Boy the story of 
Mark Tidd’s Citadel ended. 
You have read and enjoyed 


every word of it, and will want to read it over and over again. 
Because of the popularity of the Mark Tidd Stories, they are now available 
in book form. These books have a laugh on every page and an adven- 


ture in every chapter. 
» and his three chums. 


They are stories of a very fat boy who stutters, 
Mark is no ordinary fat boy. Not only is he con- 


stantly funny, but he is the brainiest boy you ever read of. These stories 
appeared serially in The American Boy and have pleased thousands of 


boys._ 
page illustrations. 


You will like them. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with eight full 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


No. 461 Mark Tidd—His Adventures and Strategies 
No. 462 Mark Tidd in the Backwoods 

No. 463 Mark Tidd in Business 

No. 464 Mark Tidd’s Citadel (new) 


We will send any 2 of these books postpaid to American Boy sub- 


scribers for 3 new yearly subscriptions; or any 1 
Price of books alone $1.00 each, postpaid. 


yearly subscription and 30 cents. 


k for 1 new 


’ Remember, a renewal subscription, your own subscription, or that of any member of your 


family does not count toward any premium. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


aiid by aif hardware and 8 


pode} z7, with flat forearm and eck, bronze barrel, jacketed with Desens ore 
alnut stock 


C.J. HAMILTON & SON, So 


Zhe Gun That 
f GateteGame 


me tee to show your ap and prec target p practice 
the s Jowest- iced dependab' . A favo ‘ite wi n and boys 
reach of every pe cause it is cheaply pace but be- 
it at less cost, now, and geta . Itmeans 
$2.28 
$2.50 


anwfucturers of of Hamilton n Ries 
PLYMOUTH, MiCwIGAN ( 


Vy 


HIGHER PRICES FOR FURS 


We pay higher prices because we get higher prices. 


Fur 


manufacturers know that the prices we give trappers, hunters 
and farmers for their pelts attract the best fur offered in the 


country. 


When they want especially fine furs they come to us, 


Sand are willing to pay extra. We are at centers of manufacture 
»and have long established outlets. So send your furs to us. Get 


our price listsearly. 
for commissions, transportation, or anything e' 


You are sure of the prices printed. No deductions 
Ise. Liberalgrading. Prompt returns. 


BECKER BROS. & CO., Originators of Classified Price List 
Dept. B-2, 416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dept. B-2, 


CARTOONING, COMIC 


/ ER ’ There is big money in the 
above for you. I will show you how. 
Send 60 in stamps today for my prospec- 
bus ai srpisining me method and terms. Write 
name plain 

ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. "A2, Horseheads,N.Y. 
FREE 50 Stamps—Pocket Album—Hinges. 

Send 2 cent stamp for 50% approvals and 
receive free 50 different stamps, small pocket album 
and sample packet of 100 hinges. A premium 


with every purchase. E. A. JUKES, 4220 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, ary Pennsylvania 


-WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks 


COMMENCE $75 MONTH INCREASE TO $150 MONTH 


Common education 
sufficient. 


Franklin Institute 


Sure pay. Dept. T144, Rochester, N. Y. 
Life wa Sirs: Send me without charge, 
Pull un- sample Railway Mail Clerk Exami- 
neces- fe questions; list of other govern- 
>” ment jobs now easily obtainable and free 


sary. & book describing them. 


DEE, v6 cas eccseuss 


Oe AORN ADOSER TERETE HEHE eee EE neee® 


129 W. 


29th St., New York 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


Lh ” i : 
ART and CARICATURE | All for 1 Pert” Gauge, 8 Spenieh War Hove 8 U. 8 


Envelopes cut. sq. inc. War Dept., 6 Civil 
War Revs., 5 Scenery Stamps. 


All Different Foreign Stamps 


1 Oc. CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
including Guatemala, Honduras, Rou- 
mania ,Costa Rica, Egypt, Chili, China, 


121 Mexico, Peru, Cuba, Russia, Japan, 


India, Victoria, Portugal, etc., 15c. 200 hinges FREE. 
ROYAL STAMP CO., 48 N. Sist Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALL l () 
6 lset Ecuador, 2 eee. 


FOR 
10 varieties unused stamps. 


LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 5222 Virginia Place, Los Angeles, Cal, 


6x9INCH ALBUM, COLORED COVERS. 
pa ee Gauge and Millimetre Scale, 10 Different 
U. 8. mavelape —— , 1 Stamp from Mayotte, 1 Mad- 
a sascar, Somali i Coast, 1 auritanie, and 1 Indo 
China, all for 10 cents. re New Zealand War Stamp 
free to approval applicants. 
NATIONAL STAMP CO., Dept. A, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
eyes 10 p Harr All of Fg | pa 
jl gentine, 4 Brazil, 15 Sweden. 3 Cape 
Good Hope, 10 very recent Japan, 5 
Picture tamps. It’s a World Beater. 
Mich. 
10 Anirepl Pgnee - 6 N. Y. State Revs. 
for $20 var. t var. 5. re to 1903. 

eat eee 

CLEVELAND STAMP £2- Claveland. oa. 


Japan Coronation, 12 Br. West 
10 cts. MILLARD CO., 414 Pingree, Detroit, 
Successors to Robert Haynes Stamp Co. 


100 varieties used stamps. 
1 packet stamp hinges. 
1 pocket one album. 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties. 


toe 5 Peru, 15 Denmark, 5 Ar- 
All SPECIAL SEASON OPENER 
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The Stamp Collector 
Edited by Willard O. Wylie 


The Prettiest Stamps 


[*. IS the opinion of many stamp collectors 
that the 1 penny stamp of Bahamas illus- 
trated herewith is one of the handsomest 
stamps of the British Empire. The honors 
are divided between this stamp, the one dol- 
lar U. S. Omaha, and the shilling stamps of 
the Falkland Islands, these latter being 
rich in colorings and finely engraved. 

This Bahamas 1 penny 
needs to be seen as a 
stamp in order to be 
appreciated. It shows 
an almost full face por- 
trait of Queen Victoria 
taken in her early youth. 
In addition to the let- 
tering there will be 
seen two Bahamas’ 
products illustrated. In 
the small oval at the 
left-hand side is a pine- 
apple, while in the 


PENNY. 
right-hand oval a conch shell is shown. The 


stamp was first printed by the old English 
firm of Perkins, Bacon & Co., and later by 


Messrs. De la Rue and-.Co. A collector 
desiring to study a single stamp will find 
this one rich in varieties, not only from the 
standpoint of perforations, but watermarks 
and shades. The stamp was in use nearly 
a quarter of a century, and holds an honor- 
able record among the old-time stamps. 


Encased Postage Stamps 


NEW YORK CITY was the birthplace of 
this peculiar sort of money, made by 
putting United States postage stamps in 
flat circular brass cases with the faces pro- 
tected by a thin sheet of mica. The encased 
stamps consisted of these denominations: 
1, 3, 5, 10, 12, 24, 30 and 90 cent, 1862, and 
this method of protecting the stamps so 
they could withstand the wear of cir- 
culation was the invention of John Gault 
who was in business at Park Place, N. Y. 
City. 

Mr. Gault manufactured many kinds to 
be used by business firms in place of small 
change, as well as the mutilated and worn 
postage stamps used for money at the be- 
ginning of the war. Many of the encased 
stamps bore the name of the firm on the 
reverse side, so that the currency served to 
advertise the firm that issued it. 

Occasionally a subscriber asks us in re- 
gard to these stamps and their value, Our 
reply always is that they are of consider- 
able rarity and not infrequently they com- 
mand a big premium. This is particularly 
true of the 12, 24, 30 and 90 cent denomina- 
tions. These stamps are eagerly sought for 
by collectors of both stamps and coins, but 
especially the former, and they fetch good 
prices whenever offered at auction sales. 


A Famous Personage Contest 


E LAUNCH a novel contest this month. 
Our. collecting friends are invited to 
study their stamps and inform us who these 


nine gentlemen are, and upon what stamps 
they can be found. 

It will be very easy to locate some of 
them, but if unable to locate them all do 
the best you can. Mail your replies to The 
Stamp Contest Editor, THr AMERICAN Boy, 
by February 25. Three prizes of boys’ 
books will be awarded to the readers send- 
ing in the best solutions. Completeness will 
not be necessary to secure a prize award. 


_ Stamp News and Notes 


“The Charm of Stamp Collecting’ is a 
pretty little booklet dealing with the ad- 
vantages of stamp collecting, and recently 
issued by the editor of this department. It 
will gladly be sent to any stamp collector 
on request. 


The acquisition of the Danish West Indies 
by the United States will make the old 
stamps of the islands desirable. Collectors 
will do well to fill up their blank spaces, 
for as a dependency of our country all the 
issues of the islands will take on added 
interest and value, 


A set of stamps is to be issued for the 
Philippines. The funds obtained from the 
stamps will be expended on the national de- 
fenses of the Islands. Four stamps are to 
be issued, only one of which, the 2 cent, will 
be used for postal purposes. All corre- 
spondence out of the Islands must bear a 


2 cent national stamp in addition to the | 


regular rate of postage. 


It is reported that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Greece has prepared a new 
series of stamps bearing the portrait of 
Venizelos, former premier. 


In the Marshall group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean is the island of Nauru and a 
set of proj isional stamps has been issued 
by the British Military Occupation consist- 
ing of the current British stamps_ sur- 
charged “NAURU.” The values used are 
the %, 1, 2%d, and 2%, 5 and 10sh. values. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Big Quarter Offer 


A complete set of VILLA NOTES (regular price 
50c) with a large 36 page coin list together with 


$2.50 Coupons —All for only 25 cents. 


good in trade”. 
Only 300 Sets at this price. Send for yours now. 


You have nothing to lose. 


OTHER SPECIAL BS RGATKS t H 
. 8c pieces, nickel, 10 mixed dates for only oa 
. 2c pieces, first coins with matty, 10 for 
- jarge copper cents, mixed, 10 for 
oe dimes, silver, 10 mixed for 
cold dollars, large or small types, each.. 
5.00 gold piece 8, all fine, each 5 
6 S: silver dollars dated 1798, 1799 or 1800, (regular price 
, and is of same type 2 as ‘famous 1804 dollar which is 
worth upward of $5: 0 

New McKinley Memorial Gold Dollars, inert f issued.......... 3.00 
San Francisco gold dollars, portrait, of *‘Labor’ 2.2! 
San Francisco .2 dollars, siya. A beautiful Semcon 1.25 

e only 


BAnnnn 


sessece 


il prices com ‘$2. 00 to to $3.00 
ach. erent dates for only 
GERMAN WAR , the new IRON coins, 6 and 1 
Pfenig Pieces, a set. 
Thousands of coins and bills in stock from 
half cents to fifty dollar gold pieces. 


B. MAX MEHL 


NUMISMATIST 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Largest Exclusive Numismatic Es- 
tablishment in the United States, 


THE MEHL BLDG. 


TS 


LISTEN HERE, YOU FELLOWS! | 


Do You Know About the New 


International Junior 
Postage Stamp Album ? 


2 
I = 
2 = 
3 2 
= = 
5 2 
2 2 
HI 2 
3 = 
= 
= 
/ z 
= It provides spaces for 15,000 varieties of stamps for e 
3 all countries from the eurliest issues up to date, - 
& including both 19th and 20th centuries, 400 pages 2 
= containing not only spates for stamps but for the 
= Coats of Arms, Flags and portraits of Rulers of 
— the various countries, 2 
/ - 


$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, asic or itding 
Buy from your nearest dealer and save 
shipping charges. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
: 127 Madison Avenue, New York City 
MESUUHSHATAUUGRSUOUSNNOTUOEGOUODOTSOAEOVENEOTOQUCUGEAOUUCEOOUUSOGYAUeOUATUbeSNAT nN he blah esti 
201 Different Foreign Stamps Free 


POWELL’'S FAMOUS ASSEMBLING 
This is a nice packet of clean postage stamps from all 
parts of the world—and free if. you remit_25c <r 
months subscription to Mekeel’s hes » Week 
W. O. Wylie, Mer. Beverly, Massachusetts. RU sere 
Take Any One Of These As y pUBBISH. 
201 Diff. Foreian. 60 Japanall diff. 

Jif, U. 8. pre-cans. 
60 Different from Sweden or Italy or Asia or Africa. 

Ten Weeks For 10c and one of These Free 

100 Foreign, all diff. 60 Diff. U. 8. 30 Sweden 


100 Var. U. 8. Stamps, cat. $2.00, .......... cc cceeeces $0.15 
100 Var. Unused, cat. over 


BB. OU, sk 6680s Sthuticanio’ 40 
100 Var. So. & Cen. Am, (20th Cent.) cat. over $3.50.. .S0 
200 Var. British Cols., cat. over $5.00 ............00. rh 


Jiu? 


jel 


Sent on approval. Stamps in fine 
170 A Tremont St. 
P. G. BEALS, BOSTON, MASS. 
FRE including Newfoundland, China, 
Japan, Mexico, etc., to applicants 
return postage. The Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 
STAMPS FREE! Ali different, 
Large Album, l5c. 100 Var. unused 50c. 
arene Album 450, List FREE of 
each. Agents 50 per cent commission. 
STAMPS—75 diff. for 2c. Postage 
10 diff. Foreign Coins, 15c; 20 diff., 25c; Jackson or Hard 
10c. Write if you do not wish Approval Sheets, 
TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Guba, Mexico, 5 
fai Ceylon, Java, etc., Cc 
ey be. Agents wanted. 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
—— (C.STEQGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
3 large unused French Colonies. 
1 Foreign 
FRANKLIN STAMP COMPANY, Dept. “‘A’’, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SN APS 175 Different Foreign, 10c. 
ow To Make a Collection Properly.”’ 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 31,604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
uay, ete. Postage 2c. 1,000 Peerless Hinges 
Write for our Free Album Offer. Liste 
F R F E Prcertes gach eS teeet Pde Ae 
ALFRED LECHNER, 83 Nassau Street, New York City 
memoratives Galore, Dues. Large Revenues, High Values, 
etc., etc., or large CANADA PACKET, Many Varieties, 


500 Ls be im from All Parts of World.......... 
1 lb. , Mixture, about G00), oo... eee ewes 
condition, big variety, good value. 
for our high grade approvals. Send 2c stamp for 
Postage 2c, 
2000 stamps at lc. 1000 stamps at ko 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Times Token, large, 15c; 30 Sweden Stamps, 10c; 20 Russian, 
all different Trans- 
4 STAMPS 58 
and Album - 
N 1000 finely mixed, Qbey 65 dif.U.8. 25e¢3 1000 Tiisges 
if. Mexican War 5 
”? oT New Zealand War Sta tamp All for 
10c 
oF Different U. S., including $1 and $2 
revenues, for Ile. With each order we give free our 
pamphlet which tells “* 

All different including Guatemala, Para- 
Free. FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
excellent value for 10c, 200, all’ different, 25c. 
pecetecip Guaranteed, Hinges, 1,000 for 10c, 
UNITED STATES PACKET FREE 
This Monster Packet contains Early Issues, Com- 
War Stamps, Maple Leaves, ete., Your choice free, 2cts, 
postage. Big Catalog FREE. MIDLAND STAMP CO., Midland, Ont. 


All 1 Blank Stamp Album. 
1000 Faultiess hinges. 
for 1 set Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


1 set Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 

1set French Colonies, 2 var., large. 

1 perforation gauge. 

OHIO STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


GIG q STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Di — 


tionary, list of 83000 Bargains an 
dates, names of country, etc., Se. 


24c, 90c, $1.75. ILllustrated catalog of sta 
12e. Agents 50%. Direct importers; 
A. BULLARD & CO0.,.446 Tremont 


manufacturers, 
2, BOSTON, MASS, 


var. U.S: 


5 200 stamps lic. 100 V 
“ps for 25c. 100 Ass'd Biden son, 


STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


* Albuim 


February, 1917 
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Numerical. 
whole is an AMERICAN BOY char- 


71. 


San Francisco, Cal. ALPHA BETA, 
72. Mathematical. 


A certain number is composed of six 
digits. The sum of the first three equals the 
sum of the last three, and the sum of the 
first and last equals the sum of the second, 
third, fourth and fifth. The sum of the first 
four equals the product of the third and 
fourth. The second and fifth are identical. 
What is the number? 

Red Oak, fa. ISHIKAWA. 

%3. A Fishy Acrostic. 

The first syllable of each of the following 
defined words is the name of a large edible 
fish. The first letter of the remaining syl- 
lables in order spells “A lord paramount.” 


1. An apple of inferior grade. 2. The 
coarse tow of flax and hemp. 3. A manu- 
script book. 4. An old miser, 5. A 


,smethyl derivative of morphine. 

Monroeville, N. J. P YANKEE. 

1%. Twisted Trees and Shrubs. 

Teltaw; cocia; tartan; redel; allure; 
mel; psalmago; pinscewer ; martinda; ver- 
gerene ; dinnel; teetpine; dangeria ; mamar- 
ara; has; roppla; mockhel. 

The initial letters of these trees in order 
given name one of the greatest inventions 
of the last 20 years. 

Knoxville, Tenn. BILLIKINS. 

%. Mystical Names. 

What boys’ names are these, <A traitor; 
a city in Texas; a fish; a city in Kansas; 
an outer garment worn in the 18th century, 


; 


What girls’ names are these? A province 
in Canada; a white flower; a famous gen- 


eral; a fruit; a month. 
Munsonville, N. H. CHOP SUEY. 


Prize Offers. 

For the best list of answers_to this 
month’s puzzles, received before February 
26, a boy’s book will be awarded, All other 
correct answers, whether one or five, will 
be recorded, and twenty-five answers will 
bring the solvér a book. Original puzzles, 
when published, count three points. <Ad- 
dress Kappa Kappa, Care THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY, Detroit, Mich. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


61. Adriatic, Red, Caspian, Tyrrhenian, 
Ionian, Carribean ; ARCTIC. 

62. Bowdoin, Cornell, Dartmouth, Illi- 
nois, Leland Stanford Junior, Michigan, 
he fragile erupts Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Yale. 

63. Diligent, insurgent, urgent, effulgent, 
exigent, negligent, intelligent, indulgent, 
pungent, agent, 

64. Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whit- 


Sor Stockton, Hawthorne, Irving; EMER- 


ON. ° 

65. Saidabad, Yezd, Hamadan, Teheran, 
Kermanshah, Kashan, Lar, Bushire, Ispa- 
han, Meshed. , 

November Roll of Honor, 

The prize for the best list goes to Tom- 
boy, Newburyport, Mass. Twenty-five cor- 
rect solutions, for which a book is awarded: 
Al Falfa, Bert Lyles, Jay Ells, Joseph Jef- 
frey, Roodles. 

Honorable mention is given to all send- 
ing perfect lists, as follows: Alfred Hane- 
mann, Jr., Arthur S. Babcock, Charles G. 
Gough, Clam, Dew, Donald Johnson, F. I. 
Dont, Jno. T. Hess, Joseph Jeffrey, Julian 
Hill, Ko Ko, Minne A. Polis, Panchito, 
Powell Jones, Sharon Gill, Solon, Sol Ver, 
The Vici Kid. 


500 Shot Repeating 
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The Boy Viking Who 


} Became a Saint 


(Continued from page 18) 


armed and so far outnumbered the king’s 
forces that it was doubtful if he could sub- 
due them. For two dark and rainy days 
the king and his priests expounded the 
faith without result. On the third day it 
was fair and the golden image of Thor was 
brought into the open. King Olaf had in- 
structed Kolbein the Strong, a giant among 
his followers, to stand close beside him. The 
p.eceding night he had had holes bored in 
the ships in which the people of the district 
had come, and had had their horses turned 
loose. The worshippers of Thor bowed down 
before the great idol and seemed little dis- 
posed to listen to the king and his priests. 
The sun was rising in the east and Olaf 
seized this as his opportunity. 

“You have scoffed because we cannot 
show you our God,” said the king. “Look 
in the east: and you will see but one of His 
many works.” When all eyes were turned 
toward the sun, Kolbein the Strong, follow- 
ing the king’s instructions, raised his great 
war club and smote the gilded Thor so ter- 
1ible a blow that it broke assunder. From 
within rushed rats as big as cats, snakes 
and lizards. 'Thor’s worshippers had faith- 
fully fed him with cakes, and the vermin 
had found the interior of the idol at once a 
commodious apartment anda banquet hall. 
‘he terrified worshippers of the fallen idol 
took to their heels; but their horses were 
gone and their boats sank beneath them. 
shaken, they returned at King Olaf’s call 
and accepted Christianity. 

Knut the Great, having finished the con- 
quest of England, turned his attention to 
Olaf who had wrested Norway from him, 
He assembled a great fleet—many times 
more powerful than any Olaf could gather 


MMMM 


—and swept down on Norway. For a time 
the daring and the strategy of Olaf gave 
hope that he would beat back this over- 
whelming. foree. Once again he was the 
engineer. He built great flood gates and 
dams in the streams above a narrow sound, 
and coaxed Knut’s great squadron within 
this arm of the sea and then suddenly cut 
the dams and opened the gates. A great 
wall of water rushed down on Knut’s ships 
and many were overwhelmed. Olaf at the 
head of his small fleet swept in to follow 
up the advantage. Fiercely did Olaf fight 
and almost was he successful in his effort 
to erush the Danes and capture Knut him- 
self; but the odds against him were too 


great and the daring king had to content | 
Other strat- | 


himself with a partial victory. 
egies and successes might still have saved 
Olaf his kingdom, but the nobles he had 
offended by his strict justice turned against 


him and he was forced to fly to Russia. Two | 
years later we find Olaf returning to Nor- | 


way at the head of a little force only to 
joni in desperate battle with his own sub- 
ects. 

But Olaf was scarce dead when the people 
of Norway began to realize that the for- 
eign rulers were not only strict and exact- 
ing but cruelly tyrannical as well. They 
began to appreciate the many virtues of 
their own alert young king who was gone— 
Olaf, the daring fighter and able engineer, 
the just ruler and the zealous Christian. 


Instead of Olaf the King he became Olaf |} 


the Saint and many are those who worship 
at his shrines. In Norway, and even in 
England, to this day you will find great 
churches dedicated to Saint Olaf. 


The Freshest Freshman 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Take it Tex,” was the captain’s com- 
mand. 

Tex stood poised on the line. He must 
make it good. The ball sped upward, and 
dropped through the net amid the cheers 
of the crowd. 

On the next signal Tex thrilled. Siple 
was calling for a tap to Shorty, and a quick 
pass from Shorty to him in Shorty’s cor- 
ner. He edged forward, luring his guard 
toward the center. Then he sprang back 
and sped across as the ball was _ tossed. 
Shorty had the ball; without looking ,he 
whirled it over his shoulder, a perfect pass 
to the spot Tex should reach. Tex was 
there, but the other Canton guard, having 
ceserted Shorty, was almost upon him. 
With a desperate leap Tex sprang away 
from him, swinging the ball towards the 
basket with his right arm as he fell. 
Sprawling his length on the hard floor, he 
could not see his shot, but he did not feel 
the fall, for the shrieks from the Granville 
ob yin told him that his attempt had been 
good. 

“Never could have made that with an 
underhand toss,” he thought. 

Shorty was helping him to his feet, and 
pounding him on the back. 

“I’m all right,” called Tex, as he sprang 
™Jhis place. 

~.T can only get another,” he told him- 


self, piust show them.” 


ith was fast waning, and Canton 
Cee nly a sirig, to thetr mlagder lead it 
it could not be oveiint, but it ew that 


Then Tex secured va 
tor’s basket. Out of ff.) unger the viSi- 


“2.of his PY 
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he saw the timekeeper rise to his feet. Was 
time up? It must not be. No Granville 
player was free, the way was clear ahead, 
so he started a desperate dribble. Now he 
was but thirty feet from the basket. He 
had made many a basket from farther, The 


face of his brother rose before him. Then} 


he saw Siple flash intod position beneath 
the basket, a Granville cheer was sounding. 
He swung the ball—across to Siple. The 
basket was thrown—the game was won. 


‘] WENTY minutes later he was walking | 


slowly home between his brother and 
Husky Phelps. 

“The Kid didn’t get a real chance to- 
night,’ Bob began apologetically. “T’ve 
seen him toss ’em in from all over the floor. 
Why he could have made that last one!” 

“Bob,” broke in the visitor, “you never 
did know much about basketball. I was 
afraid from what you said about your 
brother that he was a grandstand forward 
who thought of nothing but getting baskets 
for himself, whether anyone else was closer 
to the basket or not. You bragged of his 
shots from the center of the floor. They’re 
all right—only when there is no team mate 
closer to the basket. 

“Tex played a great floor game. He won 
that game on his passing. He was at his 
best when he stopped his dribble at just 
the right moment to pass to his center. 
He’s a fine team player, and I’m proud to 
know him.” 

_Tex could think of nothing to say. Be- 
sides he was busy thinking of «he boy he 
had been not many weeks befor >—self-cen- 
tered, cocksure—the freshest freshman. 
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Absolutely without charge—for a limited time only 
—this famous Daisy Air Rifle if you order from this advertisement. A con- 
stant source of amusement for any boy. Teaches accuracy of eye. And trains 
steadiness of nerves. Best of all. gives loads of fun. The same Daisy Air Rifle that 
storekeepers ask $1.25 for! 


Why do we give this remarkable rifle away? Because we want to add a 

large number of new customers right away. We want several thousand mothers to send 
for this wonderful 8-piece outfit and learn what extra value is in our boys’ clothing. Just 
mail P. O. order for $1.00. Send now—while this offer lasts. 


And You Get This 
Boys’ New Stylish 


8-Piece Outfit 


(Complete from head to foot) 


Astounding ?— Yes! 
For here’s better quality at 
alower price than others 

sell for cash. You will be 
proud to see your boy in 

ese snappy, up - to-date 
clothes. A wonderful, yes, 
@ wonderful money ~ saving 


bargain. Don’t migs this! 
On Credit ! 
Mm GFeCGIT - 
We ship on approval. Money back if you say 80. Outfit includes: 
“Manley” Pinch Back Norfolk Suit ! spccitlly well made ang un; 


outside patch kets with flaps on two lower ets; i 
pocket. Popalar pinch back: with 3-piece deta le belt. Pea A oy 


wearing serge. mi- knickers with belt loops and watch 4 ji 
arjog serge, , Semi-hog knickers with belt icope and watch pocket: | Adjust 


lue, brown or gray. Sizes 7 to 17. 

Sturdy Shoes Om.2feicEcr. | Percale Waist Tri.9"Sercaie: 

Comfortable last; Strongly made. | Military linked collar. 
Sizes up to 6. Handsome Tie SS. Four- 
-band style. Rich 
Latest Pinch Back Cap 3 Pair Stockin gs Famops Rock. 
to match suit. Mad loth. ckii i 
Rich art sl Lining et swt 71-31 Reinforced knees. neal he 

( to t, d 

No. $55, Price $9.95. sah, $150 Monthly. 


$1.00 Cash, $1.50 of t] 

Send only a dollar bill or P. O. boys’ and girls’ 
r er 0 ay Order and we will send you this clothing FREEY 

wonderful 8-piece outfit for your me 


approval. Remember, the Daisy Air Rifle is given if you order 
from thie advertisement. We guarantee satisfaction. Send now 
while this offer lasts. Don't miss this wonderfully liberal offer, 
ALSO FREE—B i Sataon, of women’s, men’s, boys’ and 
girls’ clothing. Send for this catalog whether you order outfit o1 
not. Shows you amazing credit. 


ELMER RICHARDS CO., ¥:25‘St Chicago, III; 
CORKING PRIZES! | HEARN TELEGRAP 


CAMERAS, WATCHES; ETO. 


Selling Globes turns Saturday's 
spare time to money. Cinch! Any 
live boy or girl age 6 to 15 can do it. 
} Write for first order and casy 

printed directions on how to start and 
succeed. TO TRY, COSTS NOTHING. 
Dept. B, SATURDAY GLOBE, 

Utica, New York. 


ed 42 years, Inves' 
Railroad,Marconi 
is. Expert p 


and Western Union 
ticalteachers. Low living expenses ; 
earned if desired. Tuition low. Ba 


J ceLeGRAH, 1 & 
WIRELESS INSTITUTE, 
Post Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Opportun 


for you or any other wide-awake energetic 
boy to earn things like this serviceable 
Mackinaw, the handsome Desk, the splen- 
did Scout-film Camera or a thousand and 


one other useful things which are 


GIVEN TO YOU trees: 


EXPENSE 
when you send us 


orders for Larkin Pro- 
ducts. Everyone must 
have good food products, soaps, toilet articles, 
paints, sundries, etc., and your friends will 
gladly give you orders for Larkin Products 
which are known everywhere and cost only 
the regular retail prices. 


N 
\X 
NY 
N 
N 
N 
N 


30 DAYS 


Send No Money—to'ray 


You don't have to wait or save. We will 
ship $10 worth of Products and Premium of 
your selection and give you 30 days in which 
to pay for the goods. 


Send for New Catalog 


9 
It’s Free 
Mail Coupon today and see for yourself all the splendid Premiums 


you can earn in an afternoon's work. Be Independent. 


LitKhttt CO Boye’ Dept. 


CHICAGO PEORIA ° BUFFALO 
Send Coupon to rarest address 


. . 2. -F 2 8 | 
Latkin Co. nes Tere 
Buffalo 


uses 34 

Cartridge 

Film. ' Send me your 
sapiens Tt. catalog No. 121 


i Ninsibie tis Bee at ea eg o 
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i Juv. 7 


rous man of 
his business 
these 


Many @ pro 
today atarte 
success with one of 
Chautauqua Desks. 


This 
Scout-Film 
Camera 
takes post- | 
card size | 
, pictures, | 


42 


TALBOT 
(sqtuare corners) 


ARROW 
Sp formfit— 
COLLARS 


are curve-cut to fit over the 
shoulder muscles. This in- 
sures a clean cut fit—a collar 
that does not ride up against 
the neck or saw at the apex 
of the front opening. It is 
an improvement that you 
will appreciate. 

lSceach 6 for 90c 


BERWICK 


(round corners) 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 


BE AN ART! 


{ \ *” Wecanteach you 


v Lim DEAWING 
7 4+ Syme dure 
- Our 18 
ears of success- 
ul teaching prove 
our ability. 


10 Courses in Com- 
mercial end Iilus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities, 

Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
sitions. rtist’s Outfit FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Fully Equipped Residence School. 


Write today for Art Year Book, 


SCHOOL*APPLIED ART 


ArpuEPAnTBLyG.No, 62 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


's FREE wou t 


Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We will not give you any grand 
prize if you answer this ad. Nor 
will we claim to make you rich 
in a week. But if you are 


with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture, with 6c in 
Ln for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning, 
812 Leader Bldp., Cleveland, 0. 


Watch Making, Jewelryworking 


——AND ENGRAVING——— 


Say. Boys! What have you made up your mind you 
are going to be? A doctor, a preacher, a lawyer, n 
merchant, or are you of a mechanical turn of mind? I 


so, how be pol you like to become a watchmaker, nies 
It is a nice, | 


teke up Jewe Irywork and Engraving? 
clean business and a trade that commands good salaries. 


Write to “Horological Department, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Il.,’" asking forfull particulars. 


Yor neurly sixty years 
the leader. Thorotrain- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties. 
Accounting, Banking 


Civil Service, Secretaria 


and ‘Teachers’ courses. Both 
sexes. Has trained more than 
fifty thousand of America’s suc- 
cessful men, Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 664, Poughkeepsie, N.Y- 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Wisconsin 


The American Rugby. Every wide awake American boy | 
‘paaniininstiegt aaasiommemsasaniseasenietaomtians 


will be charmed with the stirring 
activities of military life and the splendid athletic features. 
High Scholastic record. Rated an Honor School by U. 8 
Government. Write forcatalog. Address 


Box 21-L, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


PEDDI letic sports. 60-acre cam- 


pus. Prepares tor college and business life. Mod- 
erate rates. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 2-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


Culver Summer Schools 


Plan to have the finest vacation next summer you 
ever had. Ask your father to write for the catalog of 


For the all-around educa- 


the Naval, Cavalry or Woodcraft School, whichever 


ddress REGISTRAR. 
On Lake otermeree 


interests you most. 
INDIANA, raster, ( 


The Manlius Schools 


St. John’s School, errs ao Jos +7 ring for college, 

1 peers a pot ct pcr yt ‘ el 15 . birt te for 

13 years. Noother school with equa ae il Oacres. 
ferbeck Hall, lower school for boys 8 to 14. 

Vert for circular. Address 


General WILLIAM soouRawKe President, Box Q, Maniius, N. Y. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


Tith year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters: Small units. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 
Moderate rates. Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 


Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampten, Mass. 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


DO YOU LIKETO DRAW | 


anxious to develop your talent | 


tion of manly boys. Ath-| 


With a wild sweep the wind tore around 
a corner and removed the hat from the head 
of a respectable and near-sighted citizen 
who chanced to be passing. 

Peering wildly around the man thought 


'he saw his hat in a yard, behind a high 


fence. MHastily climbing over, he started 
to chase it, but each time he thought he 
had caught it it got yet another move on. 
Then a woman’s angry voice broke on his 
ears. 

“What are you doing there?’ she de- 
manded, shrilly. 

He explained mildly that he was‘ only 
trying to retrieve his hat, Whereupon the 
woman said, in wonder: 

“Your hat? I don’t know where rip, 
but that’s our little black hen you’re chas- 
ing.” 


A Reaching ArgZument 


Smith (endeavoring to buy a dog)—‘‘No, 
I don’t care for that fox terrier, His legs 
are too short.” 
Dog Fancier— 
longer, guvnor, 
to the ground.” 


“You couldn’t have ’em no 
They reaches right down 


Misleading 


In Denver a building erected in 1909 has 
the date in Roman notation, MCMIX, en- 
graved on its portal. The other day a 
citizen asked another man if he had seen 
anything of their common friend Danny 
that day. “I sure did,” was the reply. 
“A few minutes ago I seen him standing 
in front of McMick’s building over there 
on the corner,” 


Also Rare 


Teacher—‘Now, then, Johnny, 
you to tell me what an egg is.’ 

Johnny—“Yessum; an egg is a chicken 
not yet.” 


I want 


The Water Cure 


A Swedish farmer, who lived on his wheat, 
| farm in Minnesota, was taken ill and his 
| wife telephoned the doctor. 


answered 
I will 


“If you have a thermometer,” 
the physician, ‘‘take his temperature. 
be out and see him presently.” 

An hour or so later when the doctor 
drove up, the woman met him at the door, 

“How is he?’ asked the doctor. 

“Vell,” said she, “I ban put the barome- 
ter on him like you tell me, and it say 
‘Very dry,’ so I give him a pitcher of vater 
to ae and now he ban gone back to 
vork.” 


Ecclesiastical Discrimination 
The mayor of a tough border town was 


|about to engage a preacher for the new 


church. 

“Parson, you aren’t by any chance a 
Baptist, are you?” 

“Why, no, not necessarily. Why?” 

“Well, I was just a-goin’ to say we have 
to haul our water twelve miles.”’ 


It Smelled Like It 
The Swedish jitney driver drew up beside 


ithe road, jumped out and with wrench in 


hand crawled under the auto. Taking ad- 
vantage of the stop the only passenger, a 
German, proceeded to eat a lunch consisting 
mainly of Limburger cheese. Suddenly the 
driver emerged from beneath the machine 
and with bulging eyes and a hand on his 


|nose stood staring at the auto. 


“What's the matter?’ inquired the Ger- 


man innocently, between mouthfuls of 
cheese. 

“Ay don’t know,” said Ole. “But Ay 
tank the engine ban dead.” 


A Dead Language 


An old German in Milwaukee takes pride, 
like many self-made men, in exhibiting a 
patronizing condescension toward those 
things he did not have time for when he 
was making his way in life. Not long ago 


upon the occasion of the graduation of his | 


eldest son, he asked: 

“Vell, Vilhelm, vot do you know? Vot did 
dey teach you up in school?” 

“Oh, Latin and Greek,” answered the 
youth, “and German and algebra.” 

“So, so,” mused the old German. “And 
vot’s der algebra for cabbage now?” 


Really Polite 


The Farmer—Say, don’t you see that 
sign ‘Private! No Fishing Allowed’ ?” 

The Fisherman—“I never read anything 
marked ‘Private.’” 


As Our Mothers See Us 


Neighbor—“Haw did that naughty little 
boy of yours get hurt?” 

Ditto—“That good little boy of yours hit 
him on the head with a brick.’ 


The Joker 


Tramp—‘“In my business, lady, it is im- 
possible to get a day’s work.” 

Housewife—“You don’t say so! What's 
your business?” 

Tramp—‘“I’m a night watchman, mum.’ 


The Usual Signs 


“Has Reggie come gers from school yet, 
Mary?” asked Reggie’s mother. 

“T think so, ma'am,” said Mary. ‘The 
eat’s a-hidin’ in the coal house.” 


Militant Methods 


The teacher of a class of boys numbering 
twelve one Sunday asked each boy to bring 
a friend the following Sunday, but when 
the Sabbath arrived the class still numbered 
the dozen. 

The following week, however, there was 
an addition of one. The teacher, surprised, 
asked who brought the new member. 

“Tommy Wilson,” was the reply. 

Now Tommy was the worst boy in the 
class, } 

“And how did you manage to bring this 
new boy to school?” asked the teacher. 

“Please, mum, I told him I’d punch his 
head if he didn’t come.’ 


Those Creepy Things 


“Pop,” inquired little Clarence Lilywhite, 
“what am a millennium?” 

“Sho!” said his parent. *“Doan’ you 
know what a millennium am, chile? It’s 
jes’ about de same as a centennial, on’y it’s 
got mo’ legs.” 


Bright Youth 


Caller—‘So your son Willie has started 
work as an office boy. How is he getting 
on?” 

Fond Mother—‘“Splendidly! He already 
knows who ought to be discharged, and is 
merely waiting to get promoted so that he 
ean attend to it.” 


Happy Idea 
The railway board had met to consider | 
the case of old Tom Jones, who in a train 
accident had become deaf, 
“Well,” said a director, 
been with us a long time, and we want to 
find him a new job. What do you sug- 


gest ?’’ 
“T know,” said the chairman. ‘Let’s put 


him in charge of the complaint depart- | Lyric 


ment,” 


Chorus of Bugs: “Come on ’fraid cat, can’t you see the ice is strong enough to hold us!” 
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“old Tom has WoRLIIZeR F Free Band Catalog Ye 


| ie PA Sai SHOW CARD 


200 Mag’ ic Tricks you 200 Magic Tricks with” 


| coins, cards, BIC ribbona, rings, etc,, explained, so 
simple that ‘you can do them at once. + can astons 
ish and amuse friends and make mone 
ard and shin‘ as a star in vour town. 
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ington 
had had 


: a 
JIM DANDY 


George's father would have had one 
more cherry tree in his orchard, and 
George could have used his little hatchet 
for fun and profit. 


Boys everywhere enjoy spare time— 
make useful presents and pocket-money 
—gain skill and handiness—with the 


Jim Dandy Work Bench 


Why don’t you? Tell Dad what fun you can have 
with this sturdy, last-a-lifetime work- 


bench. Tell him how it can help ras ¢ 
peas sg in handy jobs around the 4 
See if he won't get you 


one. Comes knocked down. Ea:ily 
set up; occupies little space. 


54" long v1 ios $6.90 z 


Be pti t think it's the best 
thing you ever had, we'll return 
your money. Write us today. 


JIM DANDY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1, LEESVILLE, OHIO 


BOYS—YOUR FATHER 
RODE THESE BICYCLES 


They were the first to be made in America, For 
thirty-nine years they have led the field. Ask your 
dealer to show you the Columbia Motobike tnddel: 
Make up your mind to own this strong, sturdy, rakish 
bicycle. Inspect the other model. yaw tn the 
famous old Columbia nameplate. No other assures 
you the same satisfaction, Ride a bicycle this year and be 


sure it is a Columbia. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13 LOZIER AVENUE tt wt WESTFIELD, MASS. 


of PY be Motorcycles 


Manufacturers 


Jack’s Trophy Room 


Already every inch of wall space in Jack's 
Bed-room was covered with trophies and 
pictures of every kind—a football, tennis 
racket, canoe- «paddle, photogra) his of his 
base-ball team, and a wonderful collec- 
tion of knick-knacks, all tastefully placed 
with the aid of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Encourage your boy to have this kind of a room. The invisible 


lass heads and steel points of the Moore Push-Pins are just the 


ing for light weight wall decorations, and the Push-lesa 
Hangers for heavy ones, Will not mar walls or woodwork, 


Samples and Booklet Free, 


Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 Sizes 
Packets 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers,.4 Sizes 

The Hanger with the ) Everywhere 
Twist. or by mail 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Dept. 28, Philadelphia 


Be the First In Your Club 


School, City or Town, to wear this 
pure, all woo sweater, double collar 
and cuffs. Your choice in colors, 
This jersey was selected by 10, 

of my tera for last = 
Your chum will EE ER it. 
Send for my big illustrated cata- 
logue. Write me and learn 4 offer 
for your club's order pular 
Prices, Best Grade S) ortin pods 
—Baseball, Tennis, Golf, B tia Roe: 
Football, ete. WRITE 


JACK SHANNON CO., pnb “a 
48 E. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


af 710 Cents a Day 


Pays for This hares 
astounding offer! O: 


4 Byne Co buys PR yt superb Triple Silver Blated 


Baseball 
Jersey 


uy. Corn ite f for big: we. “iterate 


00 years of instrument making big g, 250-page Band Catalog, jocks 
irect-from-manufacturer’s prices 
on, a nas o day. Gene ay ar rate o 
li kinds o€ i Pi ft 
ing ree | a few cents a Generous allowance 
with this superb | for old instruments, ree trial, We sup- 


ply the U. 8, Go ite today. 
friplesilverplated | Pre Rudoion Wurlitzer Gow. Dept 


nd I teach you per- 

N a sonally, by mail, in a short 
time. Oldest and largest School, 

Big field, work interesting. You can 


EARN $18 TO $45 A WEEK 
Fritzner, Minn., wrote. **Did job oft | Gxt les- 
son, Ret § ¢ $10 10, .profit, $7.05.’ Crawfo 
says? 00 while takin ours." 
et Milt arned $20 fuarantee; all ; 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 


Established 1899. 1102 D. 8. of L. Bldg., 


G Good memory fs absolutely 
iN essential to success,for Memory 
tai} is Power. Test 
p your memory! } will fxs 
send Pe Free my Copy- 
righted Memory and Concentra- ¥ 
ae est, also Free illustrated book 


to Remember names, faces,studies 
Will (Det Gontid fidence, Ready 


5 Meant t res " 

earst Bldg. Chicago Wl 
LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 

B M ine, N Swe 

Illustrator; a Cartoonist; F Saint 

Scholarship Award le Ta 

particulars and free Iilus' Fad ‘ 


DRAW_PAINT. 


Send 1@0¢, and we mail 


Be a wiz- 
Ve send free 


Catalog FR 
Sta. 18, 470 8th Avenue, sit cas 
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© Boys! 
. SEN Yes, and Your 


Sisters, Too 


Something’s happened for you. 
Wonderful! Why, it would have 
struck father and mother dumb with 
amazement if it had happened for 
them. Gee Whiz!! Nothing like 
it ever happened before in all the 
world. Here it is— 


Now You Can Make ee Own Movies 


Gi = 


A miracle! That's what it is’ A young man, an 
inventor, found out how to do it for you. He worked 
nights and days for a long, long time until he got this 
wonderful machine perfect. “Now,” says he, “every 
American boy and girl can make their own Movies of 
anything.” Sports, games, plays, circus parades. Soldiers, 
sailors, ships, crowds, fires, engines running full tilt, com- 


Do you know that the Moving 

Picture Camera which takes the pictures you see 
at the Movies costs over a thousand dollars? And Now Boys—Gosh! 
it’s like a dream—you can have a Moving Picture Camera for your 


And Boys! J: think of it. 


rades, brothers, sisters, father, mother, the baby, the “pet 
dog.” Old Glory waving proudly in the breeze, any- 
thing, everything. 

AND BOYS! You can do it without learning a 
single thing. All you have to do is put the film in the 
camera, easy as winking— and turn the crank. Presto! 
You've got it in the wonderful 


very own and it costs no more than the ordinary “still” picture 


“Movette will get you” 


camera, and you can make your own moving pictures! Just as 


Read the Guarantee 


Kier good (and heaps more fun) as the ones you see at the movies. 


The Movette is a beautiful, compact camera that you 
can take anywhere. No focusing, no adjusting. It takes 
moving pictures by just turning a crank. You load it 
with film anywhere in broad daylight. And you can do 


The Movette Moving Picture Camera is a miracle 
worker. It does so many wonderful things that “seein’ 
is believin’.” | And when you do see what it does you'll 


shout with delight. 


“ie 


Ch Oy 


it in a few seconds. Even more simple than an ordinary 
camera. And your little brother or sister can operate it. 


And the most wonderful thing of all is, you can take still 
pictures with a Movette too. For instance: 50 feet of 
film costs $1.50. That means 1600 snapshots. You 
can take 32 snapshots with one foot of film for only three 
cents. And you can pick out the picture you want and 
enlarge it for a quarter. 


It makes evéry boy and girl (and grownups too) Kings 
and Gace of living photography. Not dead, lifeless 
pictures, but living, moving pictures that look out at you, 
and do everthing but talk. 

Every boy and girl in America will want this marvelous Camera. 


Who is going to take dead, lifeless pictures when they can more 
easily take living pictures ? 


| Oe! 
Oy KY 


Now take up your pen and write us for a free copy of that fasci- 
nating new hook “The Scientific Wonder of It.” It will tell you 
all about the wonderful Movette Moving Picture Camera. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it TODAY. 


MOVETTE CAMERA CORPORATION 


Largest Makers of Moving Picture Cameras in the World 
1168 University Avenue, Rochester, New York 


The Movette takes perfect pictures all the time. No 
wasted film. The Movette is simply perfect, and makes 
you a skilled photographer at once. 
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Movette, Will you kindly send me further 
details regarding the fascinating Movette 
Moving Picture Camera outfit and your in- 
teresting new book, “The Scientific Wonder 
of It" —FREE. 
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Tf you were 200 miles from a 
dentist wouldn't you employ 
the surest means of protecting 
your teeth ? 


€ ha E big game hunter, the explorer, the men 
who build railways hundreds of miles from 
cities and dentists—have to protect their teeth 
with great care. 


A tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
as important to them as is a high-powered rifle. 
For years the repeater and COLGATE’S have 
been hitting the same trails. 


THE AMERICAN B 


If COLGATE’S is good enough for these real 
men it’s good enough for you—it will keep 
your teeth in training and help to add new 
strength to your muscles. 


Brush your teeth night and morning—with COLGA7E’S 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or @ trial tube seat for 4e in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 63, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—Luxurious, r Refined. A new size at 10 cents a cake. 


‘ 


